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CHAPTER I. 
HERITAGE OF THE UNDERWORLD. 


HOARY old nor’easter was 

lashing in from seaward and 

raking the coast with a 

ferocity that filled the night 
with the thunder of the waters and the 
wail and chant of the wind. The air 
was alive with fine clouds of driving, 
pelting particles of snow and sleet. A 
sixty-mile gale was blowing and the 
storm had ot reached its height. 

Great combers were roaring, pound- 
ing onto the beach of Carver’s Cove 
with an incessant rumble and crash that 
drowned all the lesser noises of the 
blackness. Mighty, white-crested waves 
came tumbling toward the shore in ma- 
jestic splendor, only to arch and gurgle 
and balance and then deposit their 


green walls of water onto the sand in 
a smother of spume and murky, yellow 
wash. 

Back on the slope of the hill beyond 
the churning surf faint specks of light 
glimmered here and there through the 
gloom, They were lamps in the win- 
dows of the fisherfolk of Carver’s Cove. 

Along the shore occasional black fig- 
ures were discernible against the white 
background of the fallen snow. Here 
a little group of three, hovering close 
to the surf, was staring out at the sea. 
Farther along the curve of the beach a 
black shape turned into the teeth of the 
storm and went fighting along the 
shore, only to pause at frequent inter- 
vals, peer helplessly, hopelessly, into the 
gloom and then battle back over a beat 
that had been patrolled a hundred times 
in an agony of waiting since the settling 
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of dusk. There were men of Carver’s 
Cove who had not returned from the 
day’s fishing. 

Came another faintly outlined figure, 
the figure of a woman who, with the 
first touch of twilight, had hung a lan- 
tern from the tiny flagstaff before one 
of the more comfortable of the houses 
of Carver’s Cove. A dozen times since 
the curtain of storm-laden gloom had 
closed out the last bit of this February 
day, she had traveled that path between 
the cottage and the beach; a dozen 
times she had trod a hard little trail 
in the snow there at the water’s edge, 
returned to the little home on the slope, 
and once more had taken her vigil on 
the shore, her face always toward the 
sea. 

Now she came battling through the 
mounting drifts, head and shoulders 
bent forward against the relentless 
power of the storm. On a harassed 
bit of a knoll, where the wind tore at 
the very grass roots, the woman paused. 
Partly shielding her face with her 
hands she stood for a time peering into 
the tempest. A prayer, a murmured, 
half-sobbed entreaty broke from her 
lips; then her eyes shut tight, and a 
moment later she was fighting on 
toward the breaking surf. 

A big sou’wester was pulled tight 
over her glossy brown hair, while a chin 
strap, fastened at the side, held it firmly 
on her head. Her lower extremities 
were enveloped in huge hip boots. 
Outside of warm woolen wraps there 
flapped a three-quarter length oilskin 
coat ; two strands of marline circled her 
waist, the better to hold the ungainly 
garment in place. 

Snow and sleet now formed a blind- 
ing, cutting, flesh-torturing thing that 
swirled and eddied, puffing into her 
face in an angry, darting attack that 
left her breathless. For an instant there 
vas a lull in the force of the wind. 
Deceiving, lazy flakes floated indolently 
about her—and then once more her 
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senses were suddenly numbed, stripped 
of their guiding faculties, and she found 
herself reeling, groping on toward the 
booming surf, 

The siren of The Graves and the 
trumpet on The Centurian wailed and 
blared in alternating frenzied rivalry, 
warning all craft away from those long, 
low, black ledges which they guarded. 
Above the boom of the surf and the 
rush and whine of the wind came the 
endless, fearsome beat and crash of the 
breakers on Sow-and-pigs Rocks. The 
bell buoy on Ultonia Ledge clanged 
through the blackness with monotonous 
insistence. Three miles off shore the 
whistling buoy on Popplestone Ledge 
moaned at brief intervals like some 
agonized spirit that returned on evil 
nights to haunt the ships which came 
creeping up out of the sea toward a 
haven from the gale. 

Thin and far out from the shore the 
repeated, forlorn blasts of a foghorn on 
some small boat, signaling distress and 
fighting for its life in the mountainous 
seas, was wafted in during a momen- 
tary lull, to be swallowed again in the 
roar of the wind as a fresh squall came. 

At that instant the woman in oilskins 
flung out her hands toward the seething 
waters, 

“Bob! Bob! Fight! Don’t give up! 
Watch for the light. Watch for our 
light!” And, in a last little frenzy of 
despair: “Oh, Heaven, help him!” 

Hler words were fairly whipped from 
her mouth and flung back in her face. 
The human voice had not the volume 
to overcome the gusty fury of wind 
from the sea. And yet a man who was 
fighting for his life in a power boat 
with a broken gasoline line and a use- 
less engine less than a mile from Car- 
ver’s Cove turned his face toward home 
and cried into the night: 

“Coming, Billy!’ The wind’s astern 
and the tide is flooding. If we don’t 
get tossed onto Half Tide Rocks we'll 
drift in with flying colors.” 
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Once more the white-coated figure in 
the fishing boat bent all his energy to 
the task of attempting to manipulate 
a twelve-foot sweep, that the bow of 
the craft should not point in toward 
those kelp-fringed ledges now so ter- 
ribly close on his starboard hand. It 
seemed that the rolling, pitching thirty- 
footer would just clear a wicked black 
king of that rock field, when suddenly, 
without an instant’s warning, a tremen- 
dous wave and a treacherous cross cur- 
rent caught the hufl, wrenched the big 
oar from the hands of the fisherman, 
and flung the craft broadside into the 
trough of the sea. The next moment 
the boat was hurtling straight toward 
the boiling white waters that enveloped 
the ugly bit of reef. 

And right there hung the slender sil- 
ver thread of destiny upon which de- 
pended the fate not only of the man, 
but the woman as well. 

Half Tide Rocks—and J. V. Brinall, 
man hunter; two factors about which 
revolved the whole trend of law and 
life and love. 

Nearly two years before, “Old Qual- 
ity Bill” Race’s daughter, Blue Jean 
Billy, and Robert Wood, detective, had 
faced death together on an island out 
beyond Grand Banan. Lashed fast, 
side by side, to an ancient hulk that still 
raised a few of its bare ribs above the 
rocks where a once proud vessel had 
gone to pieces, the outlaw woman of 
Raggedy Ann, Blue Jean herself, and 
the officer, had gone down almost into 
the valley of the shadow, only to be 
freed by the “haunt” of the islands—a 
demented shell of a man who once had 
commanded real ships instead of their 
ghostlike remains. With a flooding tide 
about to envelop them they had been 
freed from the sentence imposed by a 
band of waterfront thieves, derelicts of 
the wharves who sought both reward 
and loot. 

Later that night both the plunder and 
the rats of the pierheads themselves 


were lost when a thiifider squall sank 
their sloop under them in the treacher- 
ous waters of Hypocrite Channel, 

Robert Wood never went back with 
his prisoner. There on the slope of 
Raggedy Ann, in the crowning glory of 
the morning, came a greater thing. l‘or 
a year the officer had been matching 
wits with this nimble, bronzed young 
creature, who, in all her life, had 
known little else than things of the un- 
derworld, except when she stole away 
from it for a time to the great blue 
expanse of the ocean’s rim. The spell 
of the sea, the wild romance of it all, 
was in the veins of the man that morn- 
ing, and, when he faced that strange, 
beautiful creature, Blue Jean, he real- 
ized that love had crept in. 

They were married at Carver’s Cove, 
and there they began a new life among 
the quaint, soft-spoken fisherfolk who 
asked no questions that touched upon 
the past. To-night came the first hint 
of tragedy, the first touch of suspense 
that Blue Jean had known in her all- 
too-short period of quiet home life and 
happiness—and peace. 

With the strange disappearance of 
Robert Wood, another man hunter took 
up the trail of the woman. This of- 
ficer’s name was Jerome V. Brinall. As 
Bob Wood had been big and whole- 
hearted and charitable and yet square 
with law and outlaw alike, J. V. Brinall 
was cold and cruel and relentless; a 
man with a steely, unfriendly eye, who 
gloated over his victims, manhandling 
them with little or no provocation, tor- 
menting them, taunting them. It 
the man’s nature, as much as it is the 
conformed order of things, that in- 
spired him to act as a cat plays with a 


was 


mouse. 
Jerome Brinall was a veritable hu- 
man bloodhound. He was possessed of 
an almost uncanny ability to ferret out 
clews where others could not, to “sense” 
the hiding place of criminals without 
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having any definite idea concerning 
their whereabouts. 

And to-night—to-night of all nights 
—found this man at Carver’s Cove. 
What brought him is of no particular 
importance here; it is enough to chron- 
icle the fact that his presence, up to a 
certain tense instant, held no signifi- 
cance so far as either Robert Wood or 
Blue Jean Billy were concerned. For 
those who like to believe that the lives 
of mortals are arranged in definite 
channels long before they are placed on 
this earth, it may be stated.that Jerome 
Brinall would not have been at Carver’s 
Cove during the early hours of this 
February night if it had not been for 
the storm that raged along the coast. 





No more forlorn bit of tragedy could 
ever be staged than the return of Rob- 
ert Wood to Carver’s Cove. His com- 
ing home to that tense, anxious 
watcher, that figure muffled in boots 
and oilskins, the loyal, lovable creature 
whom the world knew as “Blue Jean 
Billy” Race, was something that the 
Great Director alone has the power to 
throw across the screen of life. 

A black, shapeless object, rolling, 
tumbling in the surf caught the eye of 
the woman. With a little cry on her 
lips she darted forward, splashing reck- 
lessly into the boiling water. Now a 
great wave came lunging up the slope 
of the beach; now it toppled suddenly 
with a force that shook the ground and 
then went scuttling, rippling back with 
a great clatter of pebbles and sand to 
meet the next incoming wall of water. 

Into this foam went Blue Jean, her 
frenzied fingers clutching desperately 
at the sodden thing there that gave it- 
self entirely to the power of the sea. 

Two strong, capable hands grasped 
that which came from the waters, and 
tugged it clear of the crashing surf; 
then a white face bent close—and there 
was a wild cry, a sobbing, agonized ut- 
terance that brought hurrying figures 
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stumbling along the shore, that has- 
tened other grotesque shapes down the 
slope with lanterns. 

“Bob! Oh, merciful Heaven!” 

And then, in the very next instant, a 
woman was fighting for the man she 
loved. There in the wind and snow, 
almost within reach of licking waters 
ever reaching higher, Blue Jean was 
skillfully bending her efforts to the res- 
toration of life where life lingered by 
but a filament. 

She tore the garments away at the 
chest and struck the flesh several sharp 
blows; then she snatched off her oil- 
skin and wadded it into a ball, which 
she placed beneath the chest. A mo- 
ment later she was forcing water from 
the lungs. Men came with lanterns, 
and at them Blue Jean shot instructions 
with a rapid-fire intensity. No time 
was to be spared for emotion now. She 
had read that life was sometimes re- 
stored after unusually long periods in 
the water. There was hope. 

And then, attracted by the hurrying 
figures and excited voices, Jerome 
Brinall turned from a door where he 
had been making inquiries and walked 
through the storm toward the beach. 
At the outer fringe of this little knot of 
babbling fisherfolk the detective paused, 
his keen eyes searching into the faces 
of those who were kneeling beside the 
silent form in the snow. 

A lantern flashed close beside the 
woman crouched there—and Jerome 
Brinall stiffened. A soft whistle was 
on his lips, and a name: “Blue Jean!” 

Instantly the man was alert, tense, al- 
most bristling, his cold gray eyes filled 
with a sudden fire of exultation. It 
was the woman who had defied the po- 
lice two years ago, had beaten them at 
every turn of the game, had outwitted 
and outmaneuvered the fast harbor po- 
lice boat in a gray tub that could hardly 
get out of its own way. She was 
wanted. Jerome Brinall himself had 
learned of that strange rendezvous of 
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the sea at Raggedy Ann. There he had 
examined high-flung wreckage which 
had been identified without a doubt as 
a part of the somber power craft that 
once had belonged to old Quality bill 
Race himself and later had served the 
raiders of Raggedy Ann. 

It was believed that this woman was 
dead, and that Robert Wood, too, had 
lost his life when closing in on this 
strange, young, wildfire outlaw girl 
somewhere in the vicinity of The 
Graves. And yet now, just when the 
annals of Raggedy Ann, of Blue Jean 
Billy Race, were thought to have been 
written in full, J. V. Brinall found him- 
self staring straight at that very 
woman. 

Jerome Brinall was an officer who 
did not believe in tempering justice 
with either mercy or consideration of 
any sort for the criminal. At the time 
of Blue Jean’s activities in and about 
the metropolitan center eighteen miles 
to the north of Carver’s Cove, the gen- 
tleman had regarded the efforts of Rob- 
ert Wood and of other local detectives 
with ill-concealed disdain, a sneer in 
his eyes and at his mouth corners al- 
ways. Grant that the time would come 
when he would be in a position to take 
the trail! Huh! He’d bring the she- 
devil in for ’em. He’d bring her in, 
and when she did come, some of her 
fine spirit would be missing, if he had 
to break her neck! 

For the merest fraction of time, 
Jerome Brinall hung in his tracks, his 
back half turned against the fury of the 
gale; and then he suddenly thrust aside 
those nearest him and leaped toward 
this girl-woman who was so valiantly 
fighting to restore breath to the body of 
the one person in all her life, since the 
passing of Quality Bill, who had offered 
her love, a big, clean, wonderful thing 
that was at once compassion, tender- 
ness, understanding, protection. And 
squarely into the midst of this grim 
fight came: 


“Put hands, Blue Jean 
Billy!” 

The words exploded from between 
the thin lips of the detective with a vin- 
dictive exultance that could be likened 
to the harsh cry of some animal that, 
sure of its prey, snarled its triumph at 
the instant it sank its talons home. 

In terror the girl sMrank back, her 
wide eyes fixed on the face of the man 
hunter before her, and on the big, black 
gun that had her covered. Then slowly, 
very slowly, as came the realization that 
from somewhere in the night one of her 
old enemies unexpectedly had come 
upon her, her lids narrowed, and all the 
old hate of the bulls blazed into those 
brown depths, It was Lrinall, the man 
who, it had often been whispered into 
her ear, had boasted that one day he 
would bring the filly in. J. V. Brinall, 
of all men! The man who was hated 
by the children of the underworld as 
no man had ever been before. Jerome 
Brinall, the officer who had manhandled 
Old Quality Bill Race, who had broken 
an innocent man, morally and physi- 
cally, and had made a criminal of one 
in whom honor once had dwelt. To- 
night, for the second time in her life 
of shadow, the source of all the hate 
she knew was stalking into the scene. 

“Brinall!” 

It was scarcely more than a whisper, 
but—— Oh, the loathing that was 
there! Passion that had remained 
quiescent for two years suddenly flung 
out its burning tongues of fire. Be- 
cause there are so many big-hearted 
men who do the bidding of the law, it 
was too bad that to-night an officer like 
J. V. Brinall held the whiphand, for it 


up your 


aroused all that was ugly in as fine a 
woman as Blue Jean Billy Race. 
No wounded mother of the forest 


ever faced a hunter with more majestic 
splendor than did Blue Jean to-night as 
she stood at bay beside that still form 
at the edge of the surf in Carver’s Cove. 

Her sou’wester had been cast aside 
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earlier in the battle for Robert Wood’s 
life. Her hair, wind-blown and flecked 
with white, framed her healthy young 
face in a setting that was entirely char- 
acteristic of this Vikinglike creature. 
She belonged to the outdoors, to the 
sea, to its tempests and rocky head- 
lands, its legends and its people. The 
love of it all was reflected in the tints 
of her skin, her lithe body, and the bril- 
liant aura of her eyes, 

Brinall came closer, 





He came alert, 


menacing. The girl met his gaze 
squarely. The ~detective, suddenly 


aware of a vague uneasiness, felt that 
those eyes were looking a thousand 
miles beyond him. Something 
there that voiced the contempt the 
woman had for him more than any 
words could have done. She did not 
speak, but again dropped beside the 
form in the snow. 

An aged fisherman stepped forward 
and touched LBrinall on the arm with 
gentle remonstrance. 

“Man, can’t ye see we have trouble 
among us this night? Whatever it is 
that brings you here can wait. It is 
no time to bully that girl. Put away 
the gun. Ye have no need for it; we 
are peaceable folks. Billy Wood has 
done ye no harm—she has done no one 
harm.” 

“Take your hands off me!” The 
detective turned savagely and pushed 
the other way. “I am an officer, and 
I want this woman—and, by the gods, 
I’m going to take her. That is 
thing that the best of them haven’t been 
able to do. She’s an outlaw, a thief! 
You're only harboring her. If you 
don’t know what she is—and I half sus- 
pect you do—I’m telling you. Now 
keep out of it! Don’t crowd me!” 

The old fisherman was obdurate. Ile 
shook his head slowly, sadly. He stood 
out in the dull lantern light like a steel 
engraving of some rugged Gloucester- 
man, his oilskins touched with snow 
and tugging in the wind. 


Was 


some- 
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“We can’t help what she was, of- 
ficer,” he went on. “She has been with 
us Carver Cove folks two year, goin’ 
on... She’s nursed us when we was sick, 
an’ she’s cheered us when we was sad. 
She’s good, an’ we love her down here. 
Ain't ye made a mistake? Are ye sure 
it’s our Billy Wood that’s done what 
ye say? Sure, man? There must be 
some doubt. Can’t ye wait for a spell? 
Can't ye wait’—his voice dropping so 
that the girl beyond might not hear— 
“until the battle is won or lost? If she 
can save him, her an’ Mandy an’ Lige 
there; it’s a life—her man’s life; an’ if 
it is too late, why, ye don’t want to vio- 
late her grief, this girl's sorrer for her 
dead, do ye, stranger?” 

But the unexpected discovery of the 
famous Blue Jean Billy Race in this 
tucked-away fishing village had aroused 
in Jerome Brinall a savage determina- 
tion to bring the girl before the bars of 
justice in spite of everything. Blind 
chance had opened an opportunity for 
him where better men than he had 
failed utterly. It would only be neces- 
sary to set forth the fact that he had 
been “working on the case at odd times 
to win the commendation 
Odd times he had been 


for months” 
of his superiors. 
following out little details, faint clews 
that had come to him. What a simple- 
ton he would be to admit—to anybody 
—that it was only fool’s luck that had 
tossed the woman into his clutches. 
This swift reasoning, together with the 


natural instinct of the man_ hunter, 
swept aside the officer’s own better 
judgment. What little humanness 


there was to Brinall’s soul was smoth- 
ered instantly in his own craving for 
elory. 

Of course these fools might make 
trouble. He must act quickly. And 
when Jerome Brinall arrived at that de- 
cision he paved the way for a greater 
ducl than he ever had dreamed of. A 
woman who had renounced the ways of 
the underworld, in her great heartache, 

















here to-night felt the brutal hand of a 
man like Brinall—and in a flash she 
was again the wild, defiant creature in 
whose heart a hate for the police had 
been bred from childhood. 

A strange half cry, half sob broke 
from her lips as the detective’s fingers 
losed in the garments at her neck and 
sue Jean was torn from the body of 





Blue 
pal of those happy days at Carver’s 
Cove, from Robert Wood, the man who 
iad loved her enough to make her his 
wife in spite of the trail of outlawry 
hat was behind her. 
problematical 





uncertainty of 
or not Blue Jean could have 
life of the man over whom 
been working when she was 
seized by the officer cannot be dealt 
vith here. Perhaps, if a spark was 
there, she might have fanned it back, 
ursed it carefully until the heart took 
up its normal functioning again. She 
might have won out with her love, her 


whether 
ved tne 
she had 


Every second was precious; and yet, 


during the savage fight that followed 
the form in the snow on the beach was 
forgotten. Even the faithful Mandy 


aside by the surging rush of 
bodies, while the bronzed 
fisherman ed to as Lige 
sprang to his feet and leaped in at the 
letective with utter contempt for the 

irt of yellow flame that was ejected 

m the muzzle of the revolver in 
Brinall’s right hand. 


ack and forth, close to the 


was swept 
truggling 
r 


young referr 


spume of 


the surf, up the slope, tumbling across 
the frame of a discarded lobster trap, 
went the writhing Brinall and his pris- 
ner, while a dozen angry fishermen 
losed in 
venty minutes later the detective, 
med and versed beaten, was turned 


on the highroad that traces its 
along the rim of the hills beyond 
le house that 
glimpse 
uffering a 


ver’s Cove. In th mut 
brought her a wonderful 
paradise, Blue 
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terrible, dry-eyed grief, was kneeling 
beside the body of Robert Wood. An 
outlaw woman had been reborn. And 
when the girl had said the last farewell 
she laid away the honor name that had 
been her gift, and once more she 
adopted the title that was her birth- 
right of the underworld—Blue Jean 
Billy Race. 


CHAPTER II. 


FIDDLER’S REACH. 


A LOW, narrow ridge of sand 
stretches from White Horse 
Beach at an angle of approximately 


forty-five degrees from the mainland. 
Its outer extremity crooks into the 
form of a skeleton’s foot. The heel of 
this thin strip of land is known as 
Bailey’s Mistake. The arch of the foot 
is called Kittyhawk Neck, and the toe 
is Kittyhawk Head. There is a light- 
house at the heel a h men of the sea 
are prone to refer s Pretty Mary 
Ross; the name wl ich | is shown on the 
charts of the U. S. Coast and Geodetic 
Survey is Gun Key Light. 

The distance from Bailey’s Mistake 
to White Horse De he mainland 


ach on the 
miles, while 


is nine Kittvhawk Head 


a little less than two miles from the 
light. Between Old Proprietor Rock 
and the grassy dunes at the instep of 


this ocean-flung strip of land are long 


stretches where less than one hundred 


yards of sand separate the pounding 
surf of the North Atlantic and the 
placid expanse of Moonbeam Bay. 
Gun Key Light is situated on the 
high point of lend, a knoll which 
reaches an elevation of eighty feet 
above the sea. A rise of ground at 
muttyiawk & Head is sixty feet above the 


water. With these exceptions there are 
few places in the nine miles of the leg 
and the nearly two miles of the foot 
that are more than a few feet above a 
nine-foot-and-a-half tide. Come a ten- 
foot tide and a northeast wind and the 
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beach for a mile east and west of Old 
Proprietor is surfswept ; an eleven-foot 
tide and northeast storms play havoc 
with the dunes of this strange, isolated 
stretch. 

Fiddler’s Reach the place is called. 
It is wild and forsaken, except for oc- 
casional hunters, a little nest of fisher- 
folk at Kittyhawk Head, and the coast 
guard who patrols his long beat once a 
day. 

The beach, far up in the dry and 
shifting sand where some high tide has 
strewn them, is littered with broken 
lobster pots, timbers, an old hulk or 
two basking in the sun, shattered traw] 
tubs, and every conceivable manner of 
wreckage, from some child’s long- 
lamented rag doll to strangely-carved 





wood and_ skillfully-fashioned twine 
bags. 
Halfway between White Horse 


Seach and Bailey’s Mistake a once- 
noble mansion rears its gloomy head 
on a bit of ground that is hggher than 
the dunes about it. The place is de- 


serted. The windows are boarded up; 
its doors are bolted, and its broad 
piazza staggers dizzily at a corner 


where decay has begun its depredations. 
In years gone by old Acey Deming went 
to a great deal of trouble and no amount 
of expense to provide himself and his 
family with a mansion by the sea. It 
was all right for Acey, but it was too 
far from the summer colony and the 
Porch Club at Humarack for mother 
and the children. The result was in- 
evitable. When old Deming passed on 
to his last reward the house on Fid- 
dler’s Reach was promptly abandoned: 
so expeditiously, in fact, that not even 
the linen was removed. 

The spot that Acey Deming had 
chosen for a summer home was at the 
knee of Fiddler’s Reach, or approxi- 
mately five miles from the mainland. 
At this point the dunes broadened to a 
width of nearly three hundred yards, 
and the tall, waving grass gave way to 
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a thick growth of bush, which certain 
of the patriarchs along the shore to the 
eastward referred to as “horse briar.” 
There were places where this growth 
became so dense that it was impossible 
to penetrate. 

Some thirty feet from a rear porch 
of this deserted house a board walk 
ends at a pump. An open shed is just 
beyond, Skirting this weather-beaten 
structure is a faint trail which immedi- 
ately finds its way into the encroaching 
briar. It winds this way and that, in 
and out, in tortuous penetration of this 
vast thicket, which is over two hundred 
yards in width and nearly a mile in 
length. It is necessary at many points 
along this path to stoop beneath the 
overhanging growth that forms a com- 
plete arch before one suddenly steps 
into a small clearing. 

A veritable fairyland, a garden lost 
in a dense bush on the sand dunes of 
Fiddler’s Reach, a spot that is hidden 
from all prying eyes, the place is car- 
peted with green grass that has been 
mowed and trimmed as carefully as a 
lawn. The dimensions of this bit of 
glen are approximately sixty by eighty 
feet, though it is circular in shape. A 
tiny hut, immaculate in every detail of 
its rough-boarded structure, occupies a 
position close back to the briar at one 
side of the clearing. A few yards away 
is a small shed, and, adjoining it, a 
bit of a lean-to. Here is stored an as- 
sortment of fishing gear. Piled against 
its outer wall a score or more of lobster 
traps with their freshly-tarred heads 
and bright-painted buoys awaited fin- 
ishing touches before being dropped 
overboard with their fish heads to bait 
the crustaceans at Two-penny Loaf 
Ledge. 

A small skiff loaded onto a crudely- 
fashioned cradle between a pair of 
rickety wheels had been left a little to 
one side of a sandy roadway which en- 
tered the clearing from the bay side of 
the reach. Seaweed had been deposited 

















in the deep V-ruts of this road, that the 
wheels of the primitive young marine 
railway might not make the transporta- 
tion of the flat-bottom boat to and from 
the beach a thing attended by too great 
difficulties. 

Following the line of least resistance, 
this trail dodges in and out between 
the sand hills until at 
eastern fringe of the 
through a cleft at the crest of the 
dunes, and ends at the edge of the sea. 
The house that old Acey Deming built 
is fully a quarter of a mile from this 
point, while a curve in the beach and 
the tall waving sandgi l 
hide it from view. 

Young William J. 
days of his youth, with, perh 
breath of spring in his 


his blood, went to liddler’s 


kirt +} 
SKITtTS Lae 


Pere 
last Il 


+] | + ] 
thicket, pokes 





nearly 
» . 4 +] } ' 
Race, in the happy 


nostrils and ro- 
mance in 
Reach and looked out at the sea and 
smiled. With the coming of night and 


"1 


the yellow path of the satellite acro 


Moonbeam Bay he became fascinated— 
with the moon, the sea, the boom of the 
urf. and the black shapes of the dune 
surf, and the Diack shapes ot e dune 
He lifted up his head and laughed. 
“Tt’s mine!” he cried. ‘To-morrow 
I'll buy a little patch of land here and 
buld a home. It’s great! The sea 
will give me a living. I'll save. I'll 
clear a little space in the briar and b yy 
a wife to share it all with me, and we'll 


Fiddler’s 


Race was as good 


be happy here on 

\nd young Bill 
as his word. In the years that came 
a daughter 
home on the dunes. 


was born here in a 
It was Blue Jean. 
“Blue” for the ocean; “Jean” the gra- 
clous gift of God. 

And the happiness of 
Race and the 


“oung 
little mother was grea 
until, in a fight one night between some 
fishermen and officers of the State, a 
man was killed. Young Bill Race, in- 
nocent, was accused. His wife died 
Later, after he had been tortured and 
rippled by the old “third 


acquitted, But a criminal | 
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been made, and that man was Old 
Quality Bill Race—and the rendezvous 
that sheltered him when he was hard 
pressed was the little home on Fiddler’s 
Reach. 

Later he cleared another tiny haven 
in the brier at the knee. This was ac- 
cessible only by a faint thread of a path 
that lead from the rear of the little 
house that years before he had built 
for the woman he loved, the mother of 
Blue Jean. 

With the passing of Quality Bill the 
girl offered the place, that always held 
a tender spot in her heart, to a pal of 
her father, a pal of the old days when 
the two shipped off the beach at Sit- 
uate for the Grand Banks, and a pal of 
other days in the underworld. This man 
was Kilton van Kull, four years out 
of stir, a “dead’’ crook, which is to 
say a reformed criminal. 

When he was down in the dregs of 
things, a “white liner,” dissolute, de- 
spised, under the eye of the police and 
on the verge of another sentence, Blue 
Jean found him and sent him to Fid- 
dler’s Reach. He had been there three 
years, a man of fifty, rugged, with hair 
streaked with gray and an iron hook 

ht hand should have been. 


where his rig 
1] 


Kil van Kull, with the drink poison out 


f him, and clean air and plain food 
DUNCGINg red blood, settled down in the 
spot that young Dill Race had culti- 


ated, and attended strictly to the busi- 

ness of living a quiet, decent life. 
Can 

down along the beach at the edge of the 


a night when a figure swung 


dunes, paused once to gaze out through 
the twilight toward Bailey’s Mistake 
and the two flashes that Pretty Mary 


Ross was shooting across the sea every 
then turned in past old 
\cey Deming’s ghost mansion toward 


twelve seconds; 


tne | itn 
Blue Jean was coming back to Fid- 
dler’s Reach, while Jerome Brinall was 
‘ouring every inch of the coast and its 
adjacent islands for the woman who 


beneath the brier. 
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must again pick up the threads of 
things in the game that the underworld 
had taught her. 





CHAPTER IIL. 


HIGHWAYWOMAN OF THE SEA, 


HE Atlantic Coast Steamship Com- 
pany’s great white passenger boat, 
Aingston, was plowing south through a 
sea that was ruffled by a fresh, easterly 
wind. Lights were beginning to twinkle 
along the distant shore line as the 
shadows deepened. Minot’s, flashing 
1-4-3, was abeam. The lightship was 
five miles astern. The throb of her 
twin screws vibrated through the big 
steamer as she rolled in the lift and 
fall of the ground swell. A number 
of those who had remained on deck to 
enjoy the picturesqueness of the sea as 
evening closed over it found that the 
penetrating rawness of the air afforded 
ample excuse to retire. 

Many persons soon weary of watch- 
ing the monotonous heave of the ocean. 
They suddenly find themselves pos- 
sessed of a desire for seclusion; they 
lose interest in the high cost of living, 
and their appetite becomes a thing of 
the past. That motion makes them 
weary; they find comfort in contempla- 
tion of early repose, which they seek— 
only to find craven desires crowding 
their brains with the fond hope that 
“the old tub will hit a rock and end it 
all.” 

To-night, with a beam sea heeling 
the rather narrow Kingston over and 
back with an increasing rockaby effect, 
the little groups of muffled passengers, 
huddled here and there along the 
promenade decks, were thinning rap- 
idly as the full sweep of thé ocean be- 
gan to make itself felt. 

With Minot’s dropping rapidly astern 
only a few remained outside. In the 
lee of the big funnels were a chair or 
two and a silent figure. Occasionally 


a man or a woman appeared, chose a 
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stretch of wind-swept deck, and paced 
back and forth for a time, then dis- 
appeared below. 

Leaning against the railing on the 
starboard side of the main deck was 
the shadowy outline of an almost girl- 
ish form. A long, loose topcoat en- 
veloped her. Strands of hair fluttered 
rebelliously from beneath the edge of a 
prim little black hat. Her eyes, wistful, 
faraway, were staring back past the 
mighty beams of light that swept the 
horizon, counting always 1-4-3. 

After a long time she turned and 
began searching the shadows of the 
shore beyond. And then, somewhere 
far off the starboard bow, a faint glow 
of light pricked the blackness with two 
flashes every twelve seconds. It was 
Pretty Mary Ross on the heel of Fid- 
dler’s Reach—Gun Key Light—almost 
sixteen miles away. 

The woman brushed her hand across 
her eyes as though she were sweeping 
away something that persisted in danc- 
ing there to torment her. Once she 
walked slowly the length of the deck 
and stood for several minutes’ gazing 
back where The Graves methodically 
lighted the way for ships entering 
Broad Sound. Her thoughts lingered 
for a little on those other days at Rag- 
gedy Ann. Then with a sigh she 
turned and made her way to a small 
stateroom forward. 

Followed brief, systematic prepara- 
tions—and once more the girlish figure 
stood peering out into the night toward 
the land. The quick, double gleam of 
Pretty Mary Ross was nearer now. 
The form by the rail grew tense. The 
woman’s eyes became hard, cold. Far 
past Gun Key Light a speck of red 
flashed and faded, flashed and faded. 
It was the light on Eggemoggin. 
Swiftly it was coming in range with 
Gun Key. A bell clanged on the star- 
board hand. Little Gull Rocks were 
abeam. The S. S. Kingston was ap- 
proximately three miles off shore. 

















Loud voices and immoderate laugh- 
ter sounded from the smoking room, 
aft on the promenade deck, as a door 
opened. A little group of men in a far 
corner were indulging their taste for 
liquor by drinking a toast, which had 
for its apothegm a brief, congratula- 
tory sentence anent the continued suc- 
cess of a deal involving a certain so- 
called foreign exchange system of high 
finance. 

\ big man referred to as “Flash” 
Haviland gulped down his whisky and 
wiped his lips with exaggerated gusto. 

“Bottled in bond,” he said chuckling. 
stuff! Ah-h, but that will put 
muscle on your chest. I suppose you've 
got several truckloads of it tucked 
away out to your place, Brophy ?” 

A stocky, red-faced individual eyed 


he Id in 


“Great 


1 


the label of a bottle 
is hand. He glanced at Haviland, a 
crooked little smile twisting his mouth 


which he 


at one corner, 


“You bet your sweet life I’ve got 
some of it stored away in the old cy- 
clone cellar!” he cried a trifle boister- 


ously and added an oath for good meas- 
ure. “The blasted country has gone 
crazy, but I’m all set. Yes; they took 
away our booze, but as long as they 
leave our ‘sucker lists’ alone—well, | 
hould worry.” 

“You don't have to tell the world,” 


cautioned a thin man with glasses, 
glancing around uneasily. 
Aw, we're all good fellows. No 


harm done. And if we don’t get the 
from some of these simps, who 
willy What do you say? Shall we set 


‘em up again? Looks like a_ wild 
mignt. 

\ breath of salt air whipped through 
a half open door and sent the blue 

ke, that hung in long, trailing wisps 
and clouds, sweeping before it. A mo- 
ment later a woman in black stepped 
Ove ie high sill with a lithe move- 
ment that was like the motion of a 
cot oft, sinister, cool. 
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She swung the door closed behind 
her and whipped a businesslike auto- 


matic from beneath the topcoat she 
wore, 

“Up with your hands—quick! Up! 
Up high, every man of you!” 

Ihe words shot from between two 


rows of white teeth with a cold swiit- 
ness like the chill of a sea turn. 

The uproar that broke was stilled as 
suddenly as it began. Men sprang to 
their feet, chairs were overturned, and 
then a sudden hush, which was broken 
only by the tinkling clatter of glass as 
the bottle in Austin Brophy’s hand tum- 
bled to the floor. 

A half snarled and entirely murky 
curse jerked from the mouth of the 
man. Instantly the big black gun 
which the woman held swung its yawn- 
ing muzzle until it focused on the finan- 
cier of quick-rich fame. 

“Aren't you forgetting your man- 
ners?” There was fire in the eyes of 
the girlish figure by the door. “Even 
queak when it is cornered, 
ex- 


a rat will 
but IT hardly looked for such an 
pression from a man who pays fifty 
interest to Don’t 
yvoman who will stick up 


per cent investors, 
forget that a 
a steamship on the high seas is in some- 
thing of a position to demand respect ; 
especially will she do so if she is unused 
to listening to such remarks. Do you 
by any chance feel called upon to re- 
tract that rotten expression?” There 
was a faint movement of punctuation 
by her gun hand 

Austin Brophy bit his lip, glanced 
about him, smirked, and muttered: 

“T_T take it back—madam.” 

For as much as thirty seconds—and 
in that room on the S. S. Kingston half 
a minute was a long time—the woman 


remained like a statue. She seemed not 


even to breathe, but her eyes, steely 
depths that examined every face of 
those startled men before her, were 
live, watchful, and as cold as frost 
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If any of the gentlemen present en- 
tertained thoughts anent the possibility 
of catching this outlaw woman off her 
guard and disarming her, their hopes 
were quickly snuffed by her next sharp 
commands, 

“Back against the wall. Line up. 
Then some of you will step forward, 
gone at a time’’—the speaker indicated a 
table near the center of the room—‘and 
remove coats and vests. You will place 
the contents of each pocket there and 
turn the linings out. Before returning 
to the line do the same with each pocket 
of your trousers—empty the pockets 
and show the lining. Those who are 
wearing diamonds may place them with 
your money on that table. 

“If you are wondering just how far 
I intend to go, let me warn you that I 
am playing a desperate game, and ac- 
cordingly I shall have to adopt what- 
ever means are necessary to insure its 
success. 

“My name is Blue Jean Billy Race. 
You may have read of me. Two years 
ago I was honored with considerable 
space in the local daily and Sunday 
papers.” 

“Ye gods!” gasped out a stout indi- 
vidual. “It’s the filly who stuck up the 
guests of the Vanderflip-Smythe wed- 
ding at Four Hundred Acre going on 
three years ago.” 

“The confounded sea nymph that 
made her last get-away in a fast hydro- 
plane runabout, the Nix’s Mate,” mut- 
tered another. “Great Scott!” 

“Man! Gracious, ain’t this a whale 
of a stew!” babbled a panicky, spin- 
dling personage in a tweed suit, spin- 
ning around and looking for cover. 

In a far corner there was a crash as 
a frantic disciple of Safety First dove 
beneath a leather-covered settee with 
the gusto of a youth getting into the old 
swimming hole. That there was no ac- 
commodations for his legs mattered 
little. They afforded stumbling blocks 





in the path of a flighty soul whose hair 
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was fairly bristling with the surprise of 
the thing. 

Somebody fell over a chair. 

“Good Mike!” wailed a nerve spe- 
cialist, dancing away from the woman 
and her menacing weapon. “Don't 
shoot! Don’t shoot! Can’t you see I’m 
trying to line up? Le’ go my coat! 
My glasses, my glasses! Don’t do 
that!” 

“No, you don’t!” cried a stout grain 
dealer, pushing violently at a neighbor. 
“You don’t get behind me. There isn’t 
anybody going to get any farther back 
than little Willie.” 

“Aw, take it easy,” whispered Flash 
Haviland, turning down his mouth in a 
sneer and speaking close to the ear of 
a distinctly alarmed professor on his 
right. ‘Don’t get excited. She can’t 
get away with it. She'll come to the 
end of her rope. There’s a door right 
behind you; somebody will be coming 
in; you make a bolt for it when they 
do. Get some of the ship’s officers.” 

“Go to pot and get ’em yourself!” 
cackled the gentleman addressed, with 
shrill protest. “I’ve no intention of 
making my coat tails a target.” 

Blue Jean watched the scramble to 
positions along the wall coldly. She 
gave no heed to the frenzied murmur- 
ings of the distraught men before her. 
At last she went on, her sentences un- 
hurried but terse: 

“IT happen to know that there is a 
little clique of gentlemen here who do 
business with smooth tongues and 
green certificates. Let me suggest that 
some of you buy a gun and go at your 
thieving practice just as plain highway- 
men. I have even been in your office, 
Mr. Brophy. I have a certificate here 
with your name on it”—with the fingers 
of her left hand the girl took a crum- 
pled bit of engraved paper from a 
pocket of her coat and tossed it onto a 
near-by table—“and I am going to ask 
you to cash it—with every cent you 
have on you. 

















“You and your colleagues are going 
to a certain city to open other offices. 
Unwisely you are carrying a consider- 
able sum of money on your person. 
ly information came straight; I 
bought it and paid for it. You should 
that if money will silence 
tongues it also will loosen them. Tl ive 
thousand peop le or more who have paid 
savings will awake one morn- 
ing to discover that those little green- 
and-gold promises to pay, like that one 
are scraps of paper; no 


remen ber 
you their 


right there, 
more. 

‘The money you have been spending 
30 freely is not yours; it belongs to the 
people who entrusted it to you. With 


1 4 1 
their money you have bought a stucco 


palace in a nabob neighborhood; you 
have filled your cellar with wine; you 
have dined your dissolute friends; you 
own a luxurious town car; your wife 


goes to the shopping district in a for- 
eign-made automobile that cost nearly 
fifteen thousand dollars; you have 
chauffeurs and butlers and footmen. 
And all this you have done with the 
tiny fortunes of others. You know 
a fraud; and in the end you 


back. 
| what you see—a 


yOu are 
in never pay that money 


1 
} 
i 


I am woman with 
a gun, a highwaywoman of the seas, 
no more, no less. Unhappily, it is my 
business to be a pirate. I am a femi- 
ine brigand. People have referred 
the ‘exquisite thief 
“Now, Mr. Austin Brophy, 
ward and follow the instructions that I 
laid down. I don’t want to shoot 
you, but you may rest assured that I 
ll if it becomes necessary. After 
you have emptied your pockets, next 
Haviland, then, one at a 
the four men who were drinking 
vou two gentlemen at the corner 


ste it for- 





Fash and 





tabl The rest of you will not be 
fot nl ‘ 

hoiesteqd, 
\ scant five minutes later the little 


quare table, wh 
ng others of its 


ich occupied a place 
kind in the room, 
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was fairly covered with neat, compact 
packages of bills. Austin Brophy was 
ugly. Ilash Haviland was pink about 
the ears, and his shifty eyes were never 
idle 

Once the door at the far side of the 


room, which led to the starboard 
promenade, was opened, and a new- 
comer to the hall of Lady Nicotine 


puff of fresh sea air. 
He was promptly welcomed and _ in- 
formed concerning the existing state of 
martial law and invited to elevate his 
hands with no perceptible delay. The 
gentleman found the suggestion singu- 

larly easy to comply with. 
Again the eyes of the woman sought 
Austin Brophy, the wizard of 


breezed in with a 


t 


1Ose ¢ 

inance. For one tense instant Blue 
Jean gazed very straight at the man 
who had startled the banking world; 


then she said slowly: 
“Tam going to kidnap you!” 
was an instant of silence, 
broken only by the throb of the screws; 
then the fat grain dealer laughed. 
“Tt’s a darn good thing you are,” he 


said. His grin died, and he 


‘| here 


clowered 


at the banker. “If you left that skunk 
here we'd kill ’im.” — 

\ustin Brophy suddenly saw a new 
angle of the affair, and he shot a hasty 


row of faces beyond. 
‘He’s got some of my money,” ad- 
gentleman in a 


was half 


giance at the 


the spindling 
tweed suit. “I bit, but I 
afraid he was a fake.” 

eas 


suddenly shouted 


you fools going to 


ie financier. “Are 
ilsehoods 


stand there and swallow the 
that this—this——” 

cf stannad “ieee seas 

He stopped. There was something 
in the eyes the black-clad figure be- 
fore him that warned against voicing 
the word that had been on the tip of 


his tongue. He muttered something 
struggle into his coat. 

“Don’t put that on.” 
cold voice 
the man a vague 


uddenly 
something 


r “s 
blue jean s 
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that filled him with a quick surge of 
fright. He had ignored her threat 
anent abduction merely as a bit of 
bravado, and yet there was little of the 
ostentatious about this woman, — Still 
the very idea was absurd. They were 
on a big passenger steamer on the high 
seas, and she had threatened to kidnap 
him! Why, she would do well to effect 
her own escape! 
“Can you swim 


Pied 


Austin Brophy’s coat and vest 
slipped to the floor. His ear caught the 
whine of a freshening wind. The 


water was by no means smooth, and 
how far they were from shore was en- 


tirely problematical in his mind. His 
anger had fled. He was suddenly 
putty, soft, pliable. 

“A—a little,” he stammered. “Not 


—much.” 

“Well, you’ve got to swim—for your 
life. Take off your shoes and listen 
to every word I tell you, for on it de- 
pends whether you reach shore or not. 
When I am ready I shall open this 
door behind me. You must cross this 
room, cross the deck to the rail, and 
jump. I am not afraid of the sea, and 
if you obey me after you get overboard 
you will be all right, but if you do not 
your life won’t be worth as much as 
one of those scraps of paper which you 
have pledged yourself to honor.” 

“And what if I refuse to jump over- 
board ?” demanded Mr. Brophy, a trace 
of insolence still in his tones. 

“T shall ask some of these men to 
throw you over,” said the woman 
promptly. 

With her right hand still gripping the 
big automatic which was covering the 
men before her, Blue Jean glided for- 
ward now and began collecting the 
small fortune in greenbacks on the table 
into a neat pile. Then from somewhere 


beneath her loose topcoat she unearthed 
a strange-looking, water-tight container 
about the size of a small strong box. 
Into this she put the money, first hav- 
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ing removed a coil of heavy cod line, 
Attached to one end of the line was a 
cork buoy, a short stick, and a small 
black flag similar to that which marks 
the end of a line of trawls on the fish- 
ing grounds; to the other end of this 
line was attached the box itself. 

The girl closed the cover and secured 
it with a hasp and tiny padlock. Care- 
fully she arranged the coil of the stiff 
mooring cord, then hefted the container 
appraisingly. It was heavy and gave 
evidence of being well ballasted. She 
fingered the coil, always with an eye 
on Austin Brophy; then at last she 
picked it up, together with the box 
which held the loot contributed by the 
financier and his associates. 

Blue Jean backed toward the door. 
With her shoulder blades almost 
against the panels she paused. 

Austin Brophy stood across the room 
in his stocking feet. The redness had 
left his face, and there was a notice- 
able pallor on his cheeks. He was 
trembling, and it was not entirely in 
anticipation of the shock of cold water. 

“Better take off that collar.” A half 
whimsical light swiftly crept into the 
girl’s eyes—and as swiftly disappeared ; 
again the glittering coldness of a Green- 
land peak was there. 

With two savage motions the man 
wrenched away his collar and tie and 
flung them from him. 

“What time is it, please?’ Blue 
Jean’s eyes searched inquiringly along 
the faces which stared at her from the 
far wall. 

The grain dealer tugged out a big 
gold watch, taking his right hand down 
slowly. 

“Twenty-six minutes of nine,” he 
said. 

Blue Jean compressed her lips and 
nodded. 

“All right. The position is good. I 
have checked this boat or its sister ship 
every night for a month. The time has 
come. Mr. Brophy, I am going to open 




















and you have got to move 
quick. Two of you men may take 
down your hands. Escort him’—with 
a nod of her head toward the gentle- 
man in his shirt sleeves—‘‘to the deck. 
For the last time I warn you not to 
try to avoid taking your dip. Things 
are going to happen on deck, and I 
shan’t hesitate to shoot if there is a1 
delay.” 

There was a single moment of tense 
stillness in the smoking room of the 
Kingston. 

“Now!” 

With her gun hand Blue Jean worke 
the knob and flung the door open. In 
a flash she had again jerked her gun 
to cover Austin Brophy. 


sputtering, 


this door, 


The man was 


_ “ 
sholeine 
HORIIIS, 


blubbering. ile 
half crumpled to the floor, bracing bacl 
From the promenade deck came 
cited yell as some one glimpsed 1 
scene in the smoking room 
was echoed by the watch forward 


an eX 


TY 
ine cry 


“Pick him up!” The command 
fairly struck fire as it shot from 
girl’s lips. She punctuated it at 


end by firing into the floor close to 
feet of the struggling man of finance 
Thoroughly frightened, the two fel- 
low travelers of Mr. Brophy seized him 
and half carried, half dragged him 
through the doorway. Blue Jean fo! 
lowed. At the rail she paused a sec- 
ond, turned her toward Pretty 
Mary Ross that she might establish a 
range; then she hurled the water-tight 
box with its coil of line and buoy far 
out from the side of the steamer. S|! 
pointed her pistol into the air and fired 
twice, 


eyes 


In an instant the deck was a bedla: 
Men shouted and cursed and fought to 
get near, and then howled and mauled 
one another in their efforts to get be- 
yond the range of that ever-menacing 
gun. An officer dove down a compan- 


lonway and raced aft toward the scene 
of battle. Austin Brophy fought with 
evéry ounce of his strength. Once he 


2C—ps 
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was almost free, only to find that black 
muzzle close and threatening. 

Came s from behind drawn 
shutters; everybody shouted interroga- 
s at everybody else. Suddenly a 
out and down 
Sounded the cry: “Man overboard.” It 
reached the bridge. A darting hand 
grabbed for the engine-room telegraph 
and the big gong below hammered out 
four deep-throated But even 
engines full speed 
astern there was little appreciable loss 


‘reams 


L101 


black shape — shot 


tones. 


ner 


racing 


to the Aingston’s forward surge for 
ong, precious seconds. 
\ powerful searchlight slit the 
cness and sent its finger of illumi- 
on darting here and there across the 
white-crested seas. Men bellowed 
ordet 
Che deck lights blazed up. Blue 
lean stood with her back against the 
rail holding an ever-increasing crowd 
( ( men at bay. Her topcoat 
lay at her feet. Her hat had been 
t “l aside. The wind caught her 
se and sent little darting wisps 


flu ng about her face. She tossed 
her head and breathed the salt air with 
1 movement that was like the defiance 





+ 
» quivering wild creature 


Che voice of Flash Haviland boomed 


across the deck. He had caught sight 
of the first officer of the Kingston 
fighting through the crowd. 

“Don’t let that woman get away! 
There h na stickup in the smok- 
ing room, It’s Blue Jean Billy, the out- 
lay oman. That’s who it is! That’s 
her! That’s who it is! See her! See 
her there!” A 

Members of the crew came popping 
up out of the fo’castle like rats and 


‘urried for a ladder which led to the 
1 


boat deck. Here they took their posi 


tions at the davits of one of the life 
boats. 

It was then that the woman—Old 
Quality Bill’s girl—proved that she 
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was a true daughter of the man who, 
in the years he lived on Fiddler’s Reach, 
found so much in the sea to love that 
he never feared it in any of its moods, 
Swiftly Blue Jean shed the one-piece 
dress that she wore as a quick-change 
artist would discard a ball gown, only 
to appear the next instant as a Greek 
goddess. And certainly no goddess was 
more wonderful than was this magnifi- 
cent creature in a close-fitting wool suit 
of blue. It had been made strictly for 
business; there were no frills. The sea 
to-night, three miles off Gun Key Light, 
was not a place for furbelows. 

At her waist was a belt and a peculiar 
rubber holster, with a small strap at her 
thigh to better hold it firmly in posi- 
tion. She thrust her automatic into this 
specially designed case and snapped the 
cover down. Instantly men came dart- 
ing at her from all sides like a pack of 
hounds when their quarry is close. It 
seemed that their fingers were almost 
upon her when she sprang to the rail. 

For just the fraction of a clock’s 
tick, Blue Jean Billy Race, like some 
truant nymph, stood poised above the 
boiling, black-green waters; then she 
shot far out, her arms reaching before 
her, her body arched, It was not a 
dive; it was the short flight of a sea 
bird seeking a new resting place; it was 
the sweep of a mackerel gull, the dain- 
tiest bird of salt water. She entered a 
mighty tumbling roller that came heav- 
ing in from seaward, scarcely disturb- 
ing the glassy concave of the big 
comber. 

It seemed that she had scarcely shot 
into the giant swell when her head 
bobbed out of a crinkling crest. The 
searchlight of the S. S. Kingston found 
her almost instantly, its sharp rays cen- 
tering her in a blinding circle of white. 
The girl shook clinging bits of hair 
free of her face with a buoyant move- 
ment of her head, waved her hand once, 
then rolled her face into the water and 
swung the powerful trudgeon 





into 
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stroke which she was capable of main- 
taining for a considerable period. 

Every second must count. Already 
a boat was being swung clear behind 
her. And not only was it the thought 
of pursuit that spurred her on, but 
somewhere in the blackness Austin 
Brophy was swimming weakly. He 
was just keeping afloat, and yet he per- 
sisted in inviting a water-logged con- 
dition by keeping his mouth open, while 
the sounds that emanated from therein 
were not unlike those of a whistling 
buoy in a short sea. 

And then a new actor entered the 
scene, a bronzed giant with an iron 
hook where his right hand should have 
been. Like a returned spirit of some 
restless Northman, a man hatless, in 
his shirt sleeves, his vest unbuttoned 
and flapping, at the tiller of a leaping, 
rolling, diving twenty-two-foot skiff. It 
was Kil van Kull, the lone fisherman of 
Fiddler’s Reach. 


CHAPTER IV. 


THE MAN HUNTER’S CODE. 
EROME BRINALL was a man of 
action. Insert a plus sign between 


a dynamic nature and a wireless mes- 
sage from the S. S. Kingston, setting 
forth the fact that a woman known as 
Blue Jean Billy Race had not only held 
up certain well-known passengers, but 
had rounded out the evening by jump- 
ing overboard with no less a personage 
than Austin Brophy, and we find a man 
hunter, a woman hunter, whose every 
energy is instantly concentrated on just 
one thing—the outwitting of Old Qual- 
ity Bill’s girl. 

Jerome Brinall had never forgotten 
that night on the shore of Carver’s 
Cove, with a nor’easter shrieking in 
his ears and an angry mob of fisher- 
folk fighting for their idol. He had 
left no detail, no faint thread of a trail 
unexamined in his attempts to trace the 
woman. 

















Robert Wood had been lowered into 
his grave in a quaint old burying ground 
on the hill just beyond the village, but 
Blue Jean had cried her last good-by 
and slipped away long before, leaving 
a few simple wishes to be carried out 
by the loyal people who had been her 
neighbors in those two years gone. 

February had passed, and March, 
and April, and May. June, soft and 
warm, crept in—and the S. S. Kingston, 
on a highway of the sea off Fiddler's 


Reach, flashed the first tidings of the 
woman that had come to Brinall. 

The police lost no time in setting in 
motion the wheels of the law. A high- 


powered car raced down the cape with 
officers and reporters to 
Kingston at the canal. <All towns o1 
the south shore were notified to be on 


intercept 


the lookout for a woman answ 


ering the 


description of Blue Jean, and _ for 
Austin Brophy. The searchlight on 
the steamer had lost the boat that 


picked up the woman and the finan- 
cier somewhere beyond Sow-and-pig 
Rocks. 
led the 


ight have been an automobile await- 
ing her either at White Horse Beach 
some other point to the north 
as it had been in this direction 
small craft had 
when last seen. 

Too, she might be hiding in some se- 
favor- 


It was merely supposition tha 


officers to believe that 


ni 
Ih 


or at 
ward, 


4 1, ’ 
that the been headed 


cluded cove or inlet, awaiting a 
able opportunity to slip through t 
don of the police net. Again, while im- 
probable, it was not impossible that 
Blue Jean ‘might drive the boat, which 


1 


1@ cor 


her accomplice had brought to intercept 
the Kingston, through the heavy chop 
back past Minot’s and The Graves’ and 
on across the bay to some spot on the 
It would not be unlike her 
to attempt this. 
eral occasions that 
concerned small 
daring. 

Jerome Brinall returned from a futile 


north shore. 
She had proven on sev- 
her 
boats 


seamanship as 


was superbly 
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attempt to find some trace of Blue Jean 
in the vicinity of Humarack and White 
Horse and Green Bay, 

At nine o’clock the following 
ing he entered Captain Haraden’s bare, 
first floor of the 
building on the hill. 
Phe man at the desk was a gray-haired 
veteran of the department. His eyes 
were bright and keen. 

“Well,” he greeted the detective, “I 
see Blue Jean Lilly put one over.” 

Grinall brought out a cigar and bit 
off the end, 

“What do you think of it, captain?” 

“It I had been told about it before 
hand L’d have said it couldn’t be done.” 


morn- 


dingy office on the 


ittle old red brick 


The veteran with the gold police 
badge on his coat front leaned back 
his hands across his stom- 


and folded 


“Sounds pretty absurd, eh?” 
“Strikes me that this woman had 


pianned | retty thorougniy, 


and that she 


Was slightly favored by 1e breaks. 
Vdptlalll, ne Oniy iuckKy thing avout 


that affair last night was the fact that 
\ustin Brophy was not drowned, The 
irl, and 1 got it from a newspaper 

nan th norning, one of the reporters 
aboard the A the 


imgston at 


nal, had a terrific fight in the sea to 


each Brophy and keep him up until 
] } 1 

that power boat maneuvered into a po- 
tion t In her rh er 
ion to neip ner, ihe whole thing 


happened right in the 
teamer’s 
down to a race between the lifel 
and the dory tha 
She had 


etting Brophy go under. 


had been launched 


the woman was making for, 
no intention of | 
She is going to use him, and it’s pretty 
hard to surmise, under the circum- 
tances, whether it will be for protec- 
tion or for money.” 


“Men 


ness go out and 


who are in that line of busi- 
stick up a 
train or a trolley car or an automobile,” 
the man at the desk was saying, half to 
himself, “but here is a woman who goes 


passenger 
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aboard a steamer, rides down onto the 
highway of the sea, and holds up a 
group of men in the smoking room— 
and jumps overboard aiter forcing one 
of the victims to precede her. Hm! 
You remember, Jerome, two years ago 
Blue Jean Billy Race committed crimes 
in this city and then disappeared. 
When it was too late it was discovered 
that all the time she had been right 
under our nose, you might say, out 
there at Raggedy Ann and Hangman’s 
Island. She picked out the two for- 
saken places in the waters of Massa- 
chusetts Bay where she had reason to 
— the | olice would not look, 

t Raggedy Ann there are few days 
Phy apparently, only a person experi- 
enced with the sea could effect a land- 
ing. And at Hangman’s her ability to 
boat with rockweed and 





camouflage 
kelp fooled a officers on the Harbor 
II. Because Raggedy Ann, out there 
near The Graves, was twelve miles 
away and generally a third smothered 
in spume, we passed it up. That 
cove hid her Nix’s Mate on all si 
and not one man in fifty would have 
said that any woman could put a small 
motor craft in there and make a moor- 
ing without being smashed to pieces. 
“Now we have learned from past ex- 
perience that we must be surprised at 
nothing this woman attempts. She's 
hiding somewhere at the edge of the 
sea. You found her at Carver’s Cove, 
and frankly I want to tell you that you 
put yourself in a bad light that night 
—not only yourself but the police. You 
should have waited. It was a rotten 
thing to do. You could have held off 
until after the funeral. It is customary 
under those circumstances.” 
“Huh! And let her get away?” 
“She got away as it was, didn’t shet 
“She won’t get out of this affair as 
easy as she did when Wood, of the 
International 


”? 


and Mickens were on the 
case.’ 
“You think you can beat her game?” 
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“TI know I can.” 
“What makes you think 
Because 1 am going at it differ- 
ently.” 

“Not going to try and get a line on 
the boat, ehz Not going to work the 
elimination stunt, what? You're just 
going out and arrest her. That it?” 

Listen!” Brinall be egan chewin g the 
end of his unlighted ¢ ome, Captain, 
the police never came within a mile of 
getting Llue Jean Billy Race. She 
slipped into town and pulled her litle 
stunt—and ducked. Once or twice she 
had a brush with the police boat, but 
she had it on them because her father 
efore her was brought up on salt 
water. log and blackness didn’t faze 
her any. She was like most fishermen; 
they navigate by instinct. 

‘The only detective who ever came 
anywhere near capturing this woman 
was Robert Wood. He married her, 
\Who else ever came as close to putting 
Who did 


he hooks into her old gang? 


stick the skids under a couple of them? 
Who killed the brainy kid who worked 
with her when she pulled that job at 


our Hlundred Acre? Who plugged 
Shaver Michael in the fight at the old 
place at nineteen Green Street? Wasn't 
it Jersey Pete the shark hunter, Baron 
the Wop, and Charlestown Lottie? 
“Who found the Race girl and The 
Shanghai Kid out at Raggedy Ann 
eventually? Wasn’t it a bunch of 
water-front crooks? Didn't they kill 
Shanghai and come mighty near finish- 
ing both Blue Jean and Wood himself? 
“Well, sir, if crooks are so good 
trailing some of their own kind, why 
not round up a few wharf rats and 
tart “em? I'll bet you they will get a 
scent. That woman, wherever she is, 
is going to be on the lookout for the 
police—sharp. She’s going to be strictly 
on the defensive until the time is ripe 
for her to slip into the limelight again, 
pull another job, and fly back to her 
cover. She knows the police of old; 
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she knows their methods; she can guess 
where they will be watching for her; 
she knows they will try to identify the 
boat and learn who helped in the get- 
away, whether it was an accomplice or 
just a local fisherman hired for the oc- 
She’s going to have a check- 
every move if she can, and 


casion. 
mate for 
she’s pretty alert. 

“If she has a rendezvous along the 
shore, sooner or later there will be 
somebody, some fisherman who is 
either going to see her or hear of her. 
Now there are several stool pigeons I 
can dig up, tough mugs, exclammers, 
exlobstermen, water-front thieves. 
There's ‘Shanty-eye’ Bergeron and ‘Bis 
cayne Red’, they came up on the Savan- 
nah Line boat the other day. Those 
guys have been running rum in from 
the Bahamas Florida 
Meeley Faulkner was telling me. When 
the revenue boats pressed them too 
hard, Meeley says they had the pleasant 


coast, ) 


to the 


habit of setting adrift a string of young 
mines. \nd take ‘Cannon’ Tate, a 
dusky devil who knows all the tric! 


ind lay-low nooks of that bunch. 

“T guess they’d all be willing to go to 
work on the south shore, so long a 
they didn’t have to work too hard. I'll 
of them fishing out of Carver's 
I'll have another one lobstering 
down Brave Boat Harbor way; I’ll put 
a guy clamming on Cowpasture Flats. 
I don’t know half the places this woman 
could be hiding in. It would take a vea1 
to poke into every tide creek and slough 
and inlet, and to look over every shack 
with a battered stove-pipe chimney that 
had smoke coming out of it. 

“These guys will chum and hobnob 
with every 


put one 
Cove . 


and swap eating tobacco 
mucker between and Man t 
Point. They will get all the gossip of 
that bunch that brings their clams to 
the old packet pier; they will chin with 
the fishermen at the where 
they get their bait and sell their lob- 
sters, and, if they can’t get a line on 


1 . 
nere ime 


wharves 
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our friend Billy Race and the fellow 
that helped her, nobody can. Detec- 
tive brains don’t count much in hip 
boots and a sou’ wester—not alone; but 
they help. If you're going to fish your 
chances are better if you use a trawl 
and several hooks than if you just stick 
to baiting one line.” 

“A thief to catch a thief?’ The cap- 
tain began wiping his glasses, which 
was an indication that the conversation 
was drawing to a close. 

“A crook to find a crook. I'll do the 
catching.” Brinall got to his feet and 
dug his hands into his trousers pockets. 

right there somewhere myself, 
hooking mussels onto trawls or hauling 


let my 





tong ed ust wy a hit: 
raps. inougn up a Dit, 


whiskers grow and learn to splice a 
rope, I'll get her. She won't try to 
f the State: she’s got Brophy 
to take re of until she makes up her 
mind the time is ripe to open negotia- 
ions with his friends.” The detective’ 
fa e 1 ern 
Captain Haraden regarded the man 
before him contemplatively, his bright 
eyes twinkling. The veteran in blue 
and gold was a humane man; he was 
the exact opposite of Jerome Brinall. 


When a crook was brought before him 
to be questioned the prisoner knew—if 
he had ever been there before—that he 


was going to be treated like a man, that 


he was going to get a square deal. The 

d degree with Haraden was quiet 
questioning, while his keen eyes never 
left the face of the man on the carpet. 





‘ved in common-sense 
reasoning and the elimination of the 
elements He not in 
sympathy with Haraden’s methods, but 
few men perform their tasks alike. 
“Don’t forget,” he warned Brinall in 
conclusion, “that Blue Jean is danger- 
far as concerned, at 


plain, 


impossible was 


us, SO you are 


least. You committed a grave breach 
of an unwritten law that night at Car- 
ver’s Cove. If you corner her she is 


going to fight like a tiger, for the re- 
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membrance will be there of a life that 
she will always believe you robbed her 
of.” 

“Oh, I know she'll fight.” Brinall 
smiled coldly. “I expect it, but I shan’t 
be unprepared. My code is let Shanty- 
eye and some of that bunch corner her 
and give her a taste of what’s coming; 
then I'll have her before she even knows 
who the man hunter is. Well, good 
morning, captain. I’m going to drop 
down to the Avenue. You'll hear from 
me later.” 

Captain Haraden shook his head 
slowly. He remembered Old Quality 
Bill. He knew something of the man’s 
story. It was a grim game. 

Brinall went out, still chewing sav- 
agely on the cigar that was canted at 
an angle in a corner of his mouth. 


CHAPTER V. 

KIL VAN KULL’S ALLEGIANCE. 
HE gnarled master of the Kingston 
leaned over the rail and hurled sul- 
phur-tinted condemnation on the heads 
of the men who were maneuvering the 
returned lifeboat under the lee quarter. 

“Ye blank-blank lubbers, ye handle 
an oar as if ye was in a fight. A gang 
of hoosiers that never saw anything but 
the Wabash could do better than that. 
Dad-blast it, why didn’t ye pull? Ye 
was yawing and wallowing and all out 
of stroke but one! Ye had no business 
letting that girl get away from ye. 
Avast there! Look alive! Don’t foul 
that line! Look out! Hold ’er off! 
Hold ’er off! Do ye want to stave up 
the boat? A fine lot of seamen—for a 
canal!” 

Certainly it had appeared that Blue 
Jean had undertaken a venture in which 
the odds were entirely against her. At 
best there had been, seemingly, a 
greater share of the responsibility rest- 
ing on the shoulders of the little god 
Luck, 

Kil van Kull, just maintaining head- 
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way abeam of Sow-and-pigs Rocks, 
with the range between Pretty Mary 
Ross and the light on Eggemoggin 
astern, had awaited the coming of the 
Kingston, keeping well out of her path 
until she had passed him, then crowd- 
ing in the clutch and following in the 
steamer’s wake. 

The speed of the Kingston had been 
nearly eight knots faster than that of 
the dory, and yet so carefully had Blue 
Jean calculated her crime, and so punc- 
tually had she carried it out, that there 
were only a few minutes’ variation be- 
tween the time her bit of outlawry was 
actually completed and the time she 
had estimated. The result was that, 
when she fired her pistol signal from 
the promenade deck of the steamer, Kil 
van Kull was less than a mile away. 

Then a swiftly narrowing bit of 
drama had been crowded into a half 
dozen vivid minutes. The fisherman 
from Fiddler’s Reach had edged his 
boat to windward during that interval 
after the Kingston had plowed past 
Sow-and-pigs Rocks; hence when he 
glimpsed the double flash and _ later 
caught the twin report of the big auto- 
matic, he was in a position to rush to 

slue Jean’s assistance with the wind 
and sea behind him. 

And yet there had been not one 
precious second to spare, for the girl 
had a desperate battle of her own to 
reach the floundering gentleman whose 
cries were becoming more feeble each 
instant. Her methods of rescue were 
harsh but effective. Austin Brophy was 
far more frightened than he had ever 
been before in his life. He believed he 
was drowning, and he deported himself 
accordingly. 

The “sprint” after her dive over- 
board had taxed Blue Jean’s strength 
considerably. When she reached the 
yelling, thrashing Mr. Brophy she had 
neither the time nor the inclination to 
pamper the gentleman; his first act was 
to seize the girl in a vicelike grasp. A 
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jab to his jaw and a kick in the stom- 
ach convinced the financier that death 
was offering no agreeable choice, and 
he gave himself up to the deep, only to 
be seized from behind and towed in a 
desperate race away from the badly- 
handled lifeboat. 

Then came a gray shape, mounting 
high on a wave almost above Blue Jean 
and her prisoner. There was the race 
and roar of an engine; then a churning 
of white water as the propeller spun 
in reverse—and the next instant Wil 
van Kull was reaching the very ser- 
viceable iron hook, which substituted in 
the place of a good right hand, for 
Austin Brophy, 

As sleek-coated as a seal sliding out 
onto a rocky ledge of the sea, the girl 

he side of the skiff and drew 

into it with a kick and an arch 

that made this 

ormance ridiculously easy. 
while the fisherman 

ling to land the wheezing Mr. Brophy, 

Jean jammed the clutch 

id, opened the throttle, and sprai 

the stern. 

The Aingston’s boat was less than a 
away. A glad little cry burst 
Jean’s lips as she threy 

against the tiller, putting 
hard The dory 
iway, rolled into the trough of a 
lifted like a gull riding in the chop to 
the crest of the white-topped 
comber, turned on its heels, and went 


racine 
racing 


rather difficult 
seem 


Was strug- 


} 
1evel 


a 


let sth 
from 
weight 


helm over. 


next 


down the green slope of the n 
roller swinging in from seaward. 
Sounded several sharp reports some- 
where behind as the Kingston’s second 
officer blazed away in desperation with 
: sharp 
and 


ie 1 
small-caliber revolver at the 
lin of 


1 
Slant 


the girl standing erect 
against the 
of the far-flung finger of light 
from the steamer. 
Blue Jean did not even turn her head. 
Her eyes were searching through the 
gloom for the welcome flash of Pretty 


whiteness of the 


-through tl 
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Mary Ross. A moment later she caught 
the double glow and brought it to bear 
two points off her port bow; then she 
headed for the shore. 

lf the soppy and entirely discom- 
forted Mr. Brophy believed that the 
thrills of the night had been concluded 
he was disappointed. During the quar- 
ter of an hour that the motor dory was 
toward the 
gentleman regained his composure 


omewhat, which state was accelerated 


scooting liddler’s Reach, 


by a generous portion of grog which 
Mr. van Kull, acting as host, insisted 
that the chattering wizard of finance 
“agger” 
‘newmonny,” with 
returning to his 


wallow lest he contract the 
and subsequently 
: ich F 
the possibuity of 
friends in “pine raiment.” 
Austin 
large expanse of water of 

continued 


He had 


iboard 


Brophy, had al- 


Che sea, to 

importance to the 
of the naval program. 
ventured upon it except 
practically all the 


hij embodying 


known devices fo1 


securing safety on 
a faint recollection 

involved in the 
had 
the 
life- 


exX- 


the ocean. 
, 
ice having 
surf to an extent that an undertow 
sitated his placed at 
ender mercies of 
night had been his first 


since that when 


guard. To 
perience 

salt water had entered his system to the 
detriment of 


He felt that if 
ifel 


land 


; 
I 
1 
I 


y ne would be tl ankft >\ to the 
ssed him. 

the dull boom- 

yf huge mounds of water pound- 
ceasele ssly on the h re. 
Considering Brophy had 
landing 


we ll, 


never had the leasure of 


power boat 
there was another tingling sensation due 


urfina 


to course its shivery way up and dow: 
his spine. 

Let it be stated that of all small boats 
ich dot the certain 


which sea, a make of 
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dory, because of its lightness and stabil- 
ity, is in a class all by itself when it 
comes to landing through the surf and 
skidding out on the beach upright and 
dry. 
hand and a cool head to perform this 
It is second only 


loo, there are required a steady 


gem of seamanship, 
to taking one of these same craft safely 
through the breakers on a bar. 

But Kil van Kull knew the game. 
He had learned it at Stuart, llorida. 
Blue Jean herself was no less adept at 
the tiller. To her it one of the 
greatest games in the world. 

Mr. Brophy took one horrified 
glimpse into the white-ruffled sea where 
the waves were pounding at yellow, 
hard-packed sand and then plastered 
the floor boards of the 


Was 


himself onto 
dory. 

There was a moment of jockeying, 
waiting for the dead spot after the 
“big” one broke; then suddenly the 
skiff shot in on the arching breast of 
a wave that left the boat well up on 
the beach. Austin Brophy breathed, 
but he had not entirely adjusted his 
senses when Van Kull and the girl be- 
gan working a hardwood roller under 
the boat, affixed a tackle, which was 
anchored by a “deadman” in the grassy 
dunes, and were hauling the skiff 
toward a spot where it would be en- 
tirely hidden in a patch of close-border- 
ing brier. 

At last Blue Jean, now in a khaki 
skirt and soft shirt which she had 
slipped over her bathing costume, 
turned and held out her hand to the 
fisherman. 

“Kil,” she said, “you are fine. I 
needed you badly when you came. A 
few seconds longer and I would have 
had to stood them off with the auto- 
matic, and it to tell how it 
would have come out.” 

The man_ pursed his lips and 
frowned; his eyes did not leave the 
shadowy form which now sat in the 
sand holding onto its head. 


is hard 


“Dang it, Jean,” he murmured at last, 
his voice low, “I’m sorry ye had to go 
back to the old life. I’m hatin’ to see 
you fightin’ the bulls again—but I 
know. Aw, I know. We talked it all 


over twenty times, but I want to tell 
ye agin that I’m with Ol’ Bill's girl; 


f 


I’m for ye. What are ye goin’ to do 
with this jellyfish?” 

slue Jean smiled wanly, 

“No, Kil, I told you before I don’t 
want to bring you back, but I’m bitter 
—and I need money. I wish you 
wouldn’t insist on helping me. It 
makes things awfully hard for me. I 
don’t know what to do. I thought all 
my father’s heritage, so far as it con- 
cerned a despisal of that code which 
determines the boundaries betw 
right and wrong, was dead; but it 
I can never hope to make things right; 
I shall not try to. I love the sea, but 
I shall be hounded always. Brinall will 
see to that. He is a man hunter. I 
am going to ply my ‘trade’ until I have 
enough to take me away somewhere out 
there’—with a vague little motion of 
her hand. “And yet the dearest spot 
in the world for me is Carver’s Cove. 

“Oh, why can’t you listen to reason. 
Go away, at least for the summer, and 
let me stay here. If you remain you 
will be in danger. The police will be 
looking for me along every inch of this 
shore line. They may wit me, they 
may catch me off my guard. It is very 
possible. If you are here you will be 
as bad as I am in their eves. You know 
that. You are too old 

go to stir again and live to come 

[t would murder you—four 
s and an iron floor.” 
the man brushed her aside 
roughly and moved toward Mr. Brophy, 
who was showing signs of again begin- 
ning to take interest in life. 

“IT told ye what I intended to do. 
Kil van Kufl’s voice was harsh now, 
almost surly. “I was a pal of your 
father’s, and I’m going to stick by ye 


outwit 


Go away, Kil. 


In”? 
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whether ye like it or not. That’s final; 
let’s not hark back to it again, Old Bill 
Race left a little group of us to look 
out for ye, fight for ye. Shaver Michael 
was killed; The Shanghai Kid died 


ve him out of this 
\nd to Mr. Brophy: 
“Don’t think we at 
have ve here than ve 
treated 
do as 
ye'll get 

‘Where 
wanted to know. 

“Never mind where you are, 
snappily. ‘You’ 
pular here as you will 
your friends.” 
arranged a bandage over t! 
eyes, then 
shouldn’t have bothered with 
Brophy, only for the fact 
wind of a tip tl 

ite were going to investig 
made up my 
you were too wise to have 
fund 
anything went 


swered 
back to 


tleman’s went 


that the official 


usiness, — I] 
where they could be taken ove 

wrong. You looked like 
man who would be foxy enough to 


e a good-sized reserve fund in 
f-town banks under a name, or name 
Am I right?” 
‘ou go to blazes and find out 
was the first bit of spirit 
had shown since his i 
“You'll go somewhere if I don’t 


out!’ countered Blue Jean. 


oe 
‘ 


our own. 
tee 
1 et 
that ne 


mmersion. 


it over—and don’ 
rriving at a conclusion. 
mistaken there will 
nt needs on that 

here in Hungry Hole 
Kil van Kull completed the 


be enough 


mooring 
” 


constituted her haunts, as well. 
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masking the hiding place of the sea 
skiff; then he grasped Mr. Brophy by 
the shoulder and tugged the whining 
gentleman to his feet. A 


> 


minute later 
shapes were threading tl 
the path that led from the 
old Acey Deming’s 
nansion back under the brier on 
» of Fiddler's Reach. 


ree black leir 


weather- 


CHAPTER Vi. 


FLAG OF HUNGRY HOLE, 


BRINALL cursed himself 


k-headed 


THE BLACK 
IME 
addle-pated, thi 

the first 


words that came 


iouth of Shanty-eye ber- 
were a rebuke to his detective i 

lool that he had not 

oner! 

it only went to shoy 
men of the sea were the 
ypponents for a woman who c¢ 
‘arry her unlawful operations 
of salt water. The more he 
considered it, the more the 


became convinced that if he was to beat 


lanes 
detective 
Blue Jean Billy Race at this game he 

ist have not only patience and re- 
an understanding of 
ie geography and the conditions that 
Iirst, 
of course, it was going to be necessary 

until 
learned, 


ourcefulness, but 


1 
+} 


approximately, 
definite was 


here she was going to concentrate her 


to determine 


ynething more 


rorces, 
doubt in Brinall’s 
would follow other h 
-e off Minot’s, or poss 
p. It would not be like I 
discontinue after one 
from Raggedy Ann, she had 
repeatedly until that grim night 
er haven of the sea had become 
to both the underworld and the 


There was no 
+1 1 
Nat there 


ly 


*} 
ll 
> 

i] 


ue 


success. 


lice. 

These things coursed through the of- 
mind as he trod the crooked 
treets which led to the water front. 


. ’ 
heer s 
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Brinall found Shanty-eye Bergeron 
mending a dilapidated net on the deck 
of an equally unprepossessing motor 
craft. The wharf rat glanced up inso- 
lently, nodded, and went on with his 
task. An_ unlighted, nicotine-stained 
cigarette, half smoked, drooped from 
a corner of his mouth. 

The probability was that the ingredi- 
ents that had gone into that smoke were 
borrowed, that the net had been stolen, 
and that the boat was not the rightful 
property of the disreputable-appearing 
gentleman whom Mr. Brinall addressed. 

‘Sometime a sorely grieved individ- 
ual had smacked Mr. Bergeron over 
one of his evil eyes with sufficient force 
to put a droop on that member forever. 
Not only had the ing affair 
earned the recipient a 
“shiner,” but a lasting title into the bar- 


distre 


gorgeous 


gain. 

It was not hard to understand how a 
person contemplating Shanty-eye’s un- 
lovely countenance could become filled 
with a desire to swing on this Ber- 
He needed a hair cut 
There Wasa red 
very 


geron lowbrow. 
and he needed a shave 
scar across his right cheek and a 
slight cast in the eye that some long- 
shoreman had not patted. His shirt 
was soiled, and his hip boots were much 
patched, while the right one was red 
and the left one black. 
~ With no intention of putting a man’s 
appearance against him, it must be 
chronicled that Shanty-eye DBergeron 
was just as evil as he looked. There 
were several strains of blood in him. 

The man did not pause in his task 
when Brinall opened a copy of the 
morning paper and tossed it down be- 
side the folds of the seine. 

“Yeh, I read ut!” 

“What do you think of it?” 

“T wish I’d been pullin’ a strin’ uh 
traps down there this mornin’ an’ 
knowed about ut.” 


“Why ?” 


“I’d copped that boodle the female 
threw overboard.” 

“You'd what?” 

“I'd copped that boodle.” 

“You'd copped it! How?” 

“That’s my business.”’ 

Jerome Brinall’s lids suddenly nar- 
rowed. He glanced at the fisherman 
out of the corner of his eye, but the 
other was busy with his task. 

“Don’t you suppose 
and got it during the night?” 

“N-naw!” 

The day was warm. The 
took out his handkerchief and mopped 
his face. He glanced about him. ‘The 
pier practically deserted. He 
squatted on his heels beside Shanty-eye 
He reached out impatiently 
and seized the other’s hand, 

“Hey, stop that blasted 
minute; I want to talk to you.” 

The fisherman cocked hi 
at the detective. 

“Am [ stoppin’ ya?” 

“See here, do you want to make some 


Brinall’s 


went 
wen 


she 
] a+3 
cetective 


was 
Bergeron. 


mending 


money ?” voice was 
hoarse 

“T dunno. Mebbe.” 

“Do you want to go down to 
well, down where the KAvigston 
stuck up?” 

“What for?” 

“Look here, Bergeron, you know 
you fit Now if 
want a chance to earn some easy m 
say so; if you don’t, all right.” 
detective was fast losing his patience. 
He straightened The man 
squatting on the deck leered up at hi 

“How mutch is in ut?” 
enough in 
worry. What do you say?” 

There was a long pause; then: 

“Aw right.” 

“Good. Come on down in the cabi 
now; I want to ask you a few 
tions.” 

The two men climbed through 
hatchway i narrow, smel 


with the police. 


to his feet. 


“There'll be 


into the 
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quarters beside a huge, greasy, two- 
cylinder engine. They crouched amid 
a litter of gear in a corner. 

Brinall began immediately. 

“Now what did you mean by saying 

it Blue Jean Billy didn’t go back and 
get her loot last night?” 

“She couldn't found ut.” 

“She couldn’t; why not?” 

“Ut says in the paper that she heaved 
the money over in a little case with a 


line An’ 


hitched ont’ ut. there was a 


’ 


line.” 


; ; Pate 
little black flag fastened ont’ the 


‘Vos 


‘That dame was wise. M any- 
ody might be out there lookin’ fer that 
ittle black flag. fer all 

w, the steamer goin’ ti 

in’ an’ have a look-see. Wouldn't 
she been a fool t’ give that moorin’ 
buoy enough line t’ let the flag come t’ 
Ol’ stuff. She prob'ly 
enough length t’ ut t’ 
the surface at low water. 
the job about hap’ pas’ 


Sie 
1 
CA 


Maybe, 


Was 


the surface? 
fetch the 

She 
eight, 

she?” 

“About that time.” 

a is gh tide about nine o’clox k. 

three. She knowed 
many fathoms was there if 
knowed anythin’, Comin’ 
somewheres aroun’ hap’ pas’ tl 
Mebbe she picked up that buoy 
mornin’, mebbe she didn’t.” 

Jerome Brinall was suddenly like a 
coiled spring. 

‘And if she didn’t find her marking 
at dawn?” 

“Mebbe she'll let it rest a while until 
she figgers the time is set, but she 
prob'ly ain’t goin’ t’ let it lay long.” 
“Well, I’m a thick-headed boob!” ex- 

imed the detective. ‘A confounded 

t! I took it for granted that she 

the stuff somehow, I never thought 

perhaps she was going to have 

trouble finding it herself. Great Scott, 

man, she may go out there on low water 
is afternoon!” 


“Mebbe.” 


Low 
“4 + 1 » 
tide about how 
there she 
daylight 


irec. 
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“Would you be willing to go down 
there with me?” 

Shanty-eye nodded. 

“Can you get hold of Biscayne Red, 
Cannon Tate, and Meeley Faulkner?” 

“Guess ‘o.” 

“Well, will you?” 

“Yeh; they’s up t Lavoiye’s shootin’ 
crap.” 

Quickly Jerome Brinall outlined his 
plan to trap Blue Jean. But the thing 
to determine first was whether or not 
the woman had succeeded in securing 
the loot that she had thrown from the 
deck of the Kingston. Of course she 
had been obliged to throw it over hur- 
riedly ; merely guessing, perhaps, at the 
exact position of the steamer at that 
moment and trusting to her ability to 
find it and retreat before the police were 
on the ground. Still this did not seem 

the girl’s usually thorough way of 
doing things. Brinall was puzzled. 

And yet, without a doubt, Shanty- 
eye offered a wise suggestion. 
Too, it was not impossible that the 
taken from those men in the 
smoking room of the Kingston, placed 
in a peculiar retainer and hurled over- 
board, might remain on the ocean bot- 
tom for But, again, there was 
the peculiar hunch that this supposition 
would not hold water. The detective 
found it hard to believe that Blue Jean 
Billy Race would leave her night’s work 
uncompleted. 

If he had only possessed the insight 
to see things through Bergeron’s eyes 
the details came back from the 
Cape at midnight he would have made 
a point to be down there, somewhere on 
the shore, waiting at dawn. Well, there 
was consolation in the possibility that, 
after all, something might come of it 
yet. 

Brinall squeezed past the engine, 
poked his head through the hatchway, 
and glanced around; then he crouched 
in the cabin again and shot his final 
instructions at the man behind him. 


like 


had 


money 


weeks. 


when 
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“You round up those guys, pile a 
half a dozen old lobster pots on the 
deck for camouflage, get your gas and 
oil, and wait for me. I'll go uptown 
and order a load of grub, because we'll 
probably be on the job there some little 
time. Now we've got to shake it up; 
we ought to be on our way before noon. 
How long will it take this old tub to 
get down off Humarack?” 

“Three hours and a half, I guess. 
Mebbe not quite; we'll have a ebb tide 
all the way.” 

Brinall shook his head. 
“That won't do me. 
where I can have my glasses trained out 
there a couple of hours before low 
water. I'll order the supplies; then I’m 
going to get a car and beat it for Brave 
Boat Harbor. When you get off there 
let Biscayne Red come ashore in a ten- 
der. You keep right on going toward 
Manomet Point, and don’t come back 
until after dark. On your way down 
keep a mighty sharp watch for that 
black flag, If the sea isn’t too rough, 
Biscayne and I will row out about dusk 
and wait for the Atlantic Coastline boat 
to go. Now here, let’s get this right. 
Have you got a chart handy?” 
Shanty-eye produced a 
smooched chart of the waters in ques- 
tion and draped it over the top of the 
big, heavy-duty engine. Brinall took a 
pencil from his pocket and made a dot 

on the soiled surface. 

“Right there, Little Gull Rocks, near 
the bell, after the Aingston’s sister ship, 
the Wareham, goes. But if anything 
happens that we are not there, you run 
in to Brave Boat Harbor and anchor. 
Is that clear?” 

een.” 

“This whole thing is on the q. t— 
strictly. And, how much 
you get depends on how well you fol- 
low out these instructions. If anybody 
starts poking around off shore about 
where I judge this boat was stuck up, 
I'll have the glasses on them and will 


I've got to be 


ragged, 


remember, 


be able to get a pretty accurate line on 
where they make the shore. The rest 
would be comparatively simple.” 

“Yeh.” ’ 

Brinall scrambled out onto the deck. 
Here he turned and shook his fist at 
Shanty-eye. 

“Now don’t 
geron.”” 

‘N-naw!” 

“And say’’—Brinall thrust his head 
back in the hatchway—‘“you fellows 


bull anything, Ber- 


Hungry Hole is a gully in the ocean 
floor three Fiddler’s Reach. 
It is bounded on the east by Nine 
and on the west by 


miles off 
Fathom Bank, 
Dread Ledge. 

Hungry Hole is a mile in width and 
very nearly two in length. Its depth, 
without variation, is twenty 
eight fathoms. Except for bars and 
ledges and Hungry Hole itself, the 


ICG? 
se i aie +] r 4] 4 thi in 
average depth ot the sea at this point 


almost 


is approximately fifteen fathoms. These 
figures are for low water. The mean 
fall of the tide here is 
inches. However, this 
varies each day. The tide at White 
Horse Beach on the night of the rob- 
bery aboard the S. S. Kingston attained 
a height of ten feet and two inches at 
eight-fifty-eight; on the morning fol- 


> 


rise and nine 


feet and six 


lowing it was recorded at eleven feet 
and nine inches, the maximum of the 
high run of spring tides. 

The neap tide reached its ebb at one- 
thirty-six, the lowest water of the lunar 
month. 

At twenty-four minutes of two a 
small black flag, measuring six inches 
by eight, fluttered saucily above the sea 
at Hungry Hole, a taunting, beckoning 
speck, a brief challenge in the form of 
an ingeniously-arranged buoy above the 
loot of the Kingston. 

High on a strip of 


headland at 
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Humarack, Jerome Brinall scanned the 
glistening surface of the blue waters 
with powerful glasses. Back and forth 
they swung, examining every dot on the 
The fin- 
Brinall’s 


sea—and then they paused. 
gers that held them stiffened. 
teeth clicked shut, and his under jaw 
set. 

“It's there!” he cried. “It’s there! 
Just showing! Bergeron was right! 
Now, my buxom young lady, come on! 
Come right out of your nest. This 
to-night; to-morrow; the 
time. We're waiting 


afternoon; 
next day—any 
for you. 

Again the detective placed the glasses 
to his eyes and turned them northeast. 
The black boat that he sought was not 
in sight, but somewhere, far off toward 
Minot’s, beyond the field of his binocu- 
lars, there came Shanty-eye Bergeron 
and his wharf rats. 


CHAPTER 
BATTLE 


VII. 
LINES 

the extent of nearly three feet, 
Danger Field Ledges were bared. 
The black, sullen rocks of this long, 
narrow reef lifted, here and there along 
its length, unkempt heads that were 
completely covered with thick mattings 
of tough, reddish-brown rockweed. 
The Danger Field is west northwest 
from Little Gull Rocks’ bell, one mile 
distant. It is a mountain range in 
miniature. There are little gullies and 
valleys and peaks; there are inlets and 
tiny pools and lakes and sandy beaches. 
And everywhere are the slippery and 
treacherous growths that render these 
rocks hazardous paths of travel. 

The Danger Field forms a southern 
boundary to the crooked channel that 
vinds in toward Brave Boat Harbor, 
the rambling, picturesque fishing village 
just north of its aristocratic, summer- 
colony neighbors at White Horse Beach 
and Humarack. The outer extremity 
of the Danger Field Ledges is marked 


T? 


by a black spar, which all craft enter- 
ing must leave on the port hand. 

A dozen fat and glistening seals lazed 
in the sun on a point of rock, their 
heads and tails canted up. An old- 
timer or two roared at intervals, ap- 
parently from no other cause than an 
overexuberant spirit. A score or more 
of gulls roosted on the western rim of 
the rock field; others floated overhead, 
occasionally uttering shrill, raucou: 
cries and darting in pursuit of some 
bird that had suddenly dove for its 
lunch but had not yet caught the fish 
in a position to gulp down. 

The waters lapped and gurgled, rip- 
pled among the weed in stealthy ad- 
vance, and then again fell back into the 
hollow of the next swell. 

Time dragged slowly. It seemed that 
he waters would never begin to flood. 

is nothing so tedious as waiting 

a neap tide to turn. Still flutter- 

ing at Hungry Hole was a bit of a 

black square, now dropping from sight 

behind a glassy mound, and now lifted 

to the summit of a great, undulating 
ridge of green. 

And then the licking, gurgling feelers 
of the sea slowly began, after each re- 
ceding movement to creep a little higher 
there beneath the rockweed on Danger 
Field Ledge. Somewhere at the edge of 
a sandy nook was a faint movement. 
There was a quick canting of heads; 
then the entire family of seals glided 
the water and disappeared. Once, 
fifty yards away, a black, glossy head 
come to the surface, surveyed the hori- 
zon, then faded 

Far off to the northward a speck 
appeared. It crept steadily nearer 
smooth surface of the sea. 
it was laying a course for 
spar buoy off the Danger 


into 


across the 
Evidently 
the black 
Field. 
The sun was dropping across the 
western sky, but its heat was still un- 
usually intense for the late spring. 
There was no wind, and now, with the 
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sudden departure of the gulls, great 
white and gray sea birds that went flap- 
ping away as suddenly as the seals, the 
stillness was only marred by the soft 
swish of the water and the lazy 
*clan-n-g” of the bell in the distance. 

In twenty minutes the faint “putter- 
putter” of the approaching power boat 
carried across the sea to Danger Field 
Ledge. A figure was discernible now, 
standing on the deck forward, scanning 
the water’s surface off toward Hungry 
Hole. The man was Biscayne Red. 
He was peering through a pair of well- 
worn field glasses. 

Suddenly a cry sprang to his tongue. 

“By the great son uh Julius Scud, 
there’s a flag out there!” 

Shanty-eye Bergeron grunted. 

“All fools ain’t dead yet!” 

“Yer said somethin’, buddy,” 
growled Cannon Tate, a short, hairy 
individual who was dusky enough to 
have passed for an Indian. “If yuh’d 
kep’ yuh trap shut we'd been goin’ after 
that kale, an’ there wouldn’t been no 
bull handlin’ the reins.” 

“Aw, yuh’d done wonders!” Shanty- 
eye retorted with a sneer. “How’d I 
know that kite was goin’ to leave the 
boodle out here in the middle uh the 
blasted ocean fer the fish t’ play with? 
Yeh make me sick. We ain’t doin’ this 
fer nothin’, ’n’ we ain’t puttin’ ourselves 
in no stir. This dick ain’t trustin’ no- 
body. You guys ought t’ be hep t’ 
Brinall. He’s got enough on us t’ send 
us away fer ten apiece. If we'd 
knowed things ahead that’d been dif- 
f’rent, but don’t start no holler now, 
take the advice fr’m me.” 

However, the fact that, without a 
doubt, the black speck at Hungry Hole 
marked the loot of the S. S. Kingston, 
threw Brinall’s wharf rats into a state 
of considerable agitation. They argued 
and wrangled and cursed until their 
battered craft was within a thousand 
yards of black spar, No. 5, off Danger 
Field Ledge. 


’ 


” 
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Here Shanty-eye opened the jack- 
knife switch beneath the steering wheel 
in the engine cabin. That they might 
make as good time as possible the bank 
dory, which served as tender on oc- 
casion, had been pulled athwartships on 
the deck. It was launched now by the 
simple process of sliding it overboard, 
while the individual referred to as 
Biscayne Red hopped into it on the fly 
and at once settled the tholepins into 
place and reached for the oars. 

“Tf he ain’t seen ut,” called Shanty- 
eye, “tell ’im ut’s there. We'll see yeh 
after dark.” 

“Aw right,” rasped the man in the 
dory. “Off the bell.” 

And he braced himself for his long 
row to the shore, to Brave Boat Har- 
bor, tucked away up in a crescent in- 
dentation north of White Horse Beach. 

Shanty-eye squatted in the narrow 
space before his engine and rocked the 
flywheel up until the make-and-break 
sparker on the forward cylinder 
tripped. The big machine instantly 
broke into its usual steady, staccato 
bark, while the boat itself began once 
more plowing southward toward 
Hungry Hole and Manomet Point. 

Whatever temptation might have 
been strong within their hearts concern- 
ing that black buoy in Hungry Hole 
was banished by the fact that before 
Shanty-eye Bergeron’s motor boat had 
negotiated half the distance between 
the Danger Field spar and the slowly 
submerging flag, the flooding tide had 
enveloped it. It offered mute evidence 
of Blue Jean’s accurate calculations. 

Shanty-eye, obeying the instructions 
as set down by Brinall, did not stop 
his craft in the vicinity of the spot 
where the black flag had been sighted, 
but held a straight course for the high- 
flung promontory that loomed against 
the sky, south by west, eight miles 
away. 

The gray outline of Mr. Bergeron’s 
ship of state was a mile and a half dis- 
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tant from the rocks of the Danger 
Field, now half covered, when there 
was a distinct movement in the weed 
beside a dwarfed mountain range. A 
head appeared, a head in which flashed 
two wells of liquid fire. Cautiously 
they focused on the receding form of 
Biscayne Red, steadily rowing shore- 
ward; then they turned toward that 
low, yellow strip of land that was Fid- 
dler’s Reach. 

With great care Blue Jean worked 
herself free of the rockweed, keeping 
her head always just barely above 
water, and began swimming easily 
toward High Pine Ledge, using a slow 
breast stroke. 

Kil van Kull finished hauling the 
traps which skirted this latter shoal; 
then rowed toward a_ second string 
which formed a dotted circle of gayly- 
painted wood buoys at One Mile Ledge. 
Shortly before he completed his task at 
this point off shore from  Fiddler’s 
Reach, a glistening human head ap- 
peared close in the shadow which his 
dory formed. 

At that moment the fisherman hauled 
aboard a trap, in the parlor of which 
were three lively red-green crustaceans. 
Also, at the same time, there wriggled 
over the side of the boat a young mer- 
maid in a tight-fitting blue bathing suit. 

“Finest lobster I seen to-day,” said 
Van Kull, grinning. 

The girl slipped toward the stern of 
the boat and wriggled into a long oil- 
skin coat, keeping low lest somewhere 
along the distant shore line some one 
might be watching the man hauling his 
traps. She was breathing heavily. It 
had been a long swim from Danger 
Field Ledge. 

At last, Blue Jean having rested a 
little and the man having slid his last 
pot, freshly baited, overboard, faced 
each other. The latter arranged his 
ars, fitted the hook on the stump of 
his right hand to the crudely-fashioned 
appliance that held it to the handle of 


the oar, and began sending the dory 
toward the beach with short, choppy, 
strokes, 

“IT see that Ginney boat dropped 
somebody out your way,” said Van 
Kull. 

“And that somebody is mightily in- 
terested in our black flag in Hungry 
Hole,” said the girl. ‘I had better luck 
than I hoped for. When I swam out 
and crawled under that rockweed I 
just wanted to be in a position to iden- 
tify any small craft that might be scout- 
ing around in the vicinity of Nine 
Fathom Bank. The fellow that went 
ashore had a message for an unknown. 

“Kil, I wasn’t in a position to get a 
good view of those fellows, but their 
boat looked a little too disreputable for 
fishermen, and I am convinced that they 
are some riffraff of the water front 
whom Brinall hired. They were ex- 
cited and cursing at a great rate. ‘We'll 
see you after dark,’ the chap that rowed 
toward Lrave Boat Harbor called. I 
imagine Brinall is searching the shore, 
or he may be on the heights at Huma- 
rack with a pair of glasses. It is going 
to get him guessing, that stunt of 
throwing the stuff overboard attached 
to a mooring line. I think you'll find 
those gentlemen in that power boat at 
Hungry Ho’e before morning trying to 
sweep up that buoy.” 

The other grunted. “Got some wharf 
rats, has he? Goin’ to let them do the 
dirty work, I take it.” 

The man’s lids narrowed; his eyes 
glowed with a sudden, smoldering rage. 
He bent his gaze on the healthy young 
creature before him. 

“Jean,” he said at last, “if that’s the 
game ye’ve got to be careful. If they 
ever get ye at their mercy they’ll not 
hesitate at anything. Why don’t ye 
give up that stuff out there in Hungry 
Hole—let it stay where it is, let ’em 
watch their eyes out? Ye’ve got 
Brophy. Hold him for a ransom that 
will knock ’em dead. He'll buy himself 
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out. He’s anxious enough to, right 
now. He was yellin’ like a catamount 
when I hitched ’im up in the cellar, say- 
in’ how much he'd give, and all that 
stuff.” 

The girl shook her head firmly. 

“Tt wouldn’t soil Fiddler’s Reach by 
keeping him any longer than I have to,” 
she said heatedly. “I’m going to take 
him off to-night, and I believe I know 
who I will hand him over to.” 

“Ye got ye ol’ pa’s nerve, girl,” 
muttered Van Kull with admiration. 
“I’m with ye. Ye’re goin’ to let Brophy 
go back with 

“Jerome Brinall,’’ Blue Jean supplied 
quickly. “I’m going to show that dick 
that, if he wants to make a war out of 
it, I’m ready. He is going to break me 
if he can. What I learned out on 
Danger Field Ledge convinces me more 
than ever that he intends to get me by 
fair means or foul, foul preferred. 
To-night we'll carry the fight to him 
and see how he likes it. All he has to 
do is come out to Hungry Hole with 
his riffraff of the water front.” 


CHAPTER VIII. 
AUSTIN PHILANTHROPIST. 
[FE with Austin Brophy was just 
one darn mess of slopy weather 
after another. He'd no sooner got to 
sea aboard the Kingston than he was 
stuck up and robbed, and that was not 
done before he was thrown overboard, 
and then saved, and then scared half to 
death by that never-to-be-forgotten 
ride in through the surf; and for the 
past few hours he had been dined on 
ways and means for disposing of him 
if he didn’t pay this she-fiend and her 
accomplice more money than he could 
ever hope to raise. 

Mr. Brophy had been led to believe 
that he was more or less of an eaves- 
dropper on these occasions, with the re- 
sult that, when he finally was dragged 
into the presence of the queen herself, 


BROPHY, 
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he was carrying with him a picture of 
being left on some low reef of the ocean 
to perish in the rising tide. He was 
a little taken back by the woman’s first 
demand. 

“IT want you to write down a list of 
all the banks you have money in, and 
the name in which the account is car- 
ried, or the names of the agents who 
are handling your reserve funds for 
you.” 

“But,” 
protest 

“Is that boat ready?” cried the girl 
turning to her companion. 

“Yep, but ye don’t want to wait too 
long; the wind’s freshening, and it’s go- 
ing to be all Tophet gettin’ through the 
surf. She’s goin’ to blow on the top 
of the tide to-night.” 

“Where’s the paper?” 
finance asked with a groan. 
a pencil.” 

lor several minutes he was busy at 
a table in the kitchen of one of the little 
shacks in the brier. The dull glow of 
the kerosene lamp seemed to enhance 
the paleness of the man’s features. He 
was trembling. Blue Jean came and 
stood above him. 

“Write plainly,” she said, “and at 
the bottom add a confession.” 

“Confession of what?” Mr. Brophy 
gasped out. 

“Simply state that you are a fraud,” 
directed the girl. “Write that your lia- 
bilities are so much greater than your 
assets that you can never hope to pay 
back all of the money that has been 
invested in your securities.” 

When the man had completed the 
task woman attached the name, 
“Blue Jean Billy Race,” as witness. 

“Folks are funny,” the girl com- 
mented. “When I was in the city the 
other day there were rumors concern- 
ing your fake enterprises, and yet, be- 
cause you talked so smoothly, there 
were hundreds bringing money to you 
then, and you were grabbing every 


said Mr. Brophy in weak 


the wizard of 
“Give me 


the 
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penny of it.” She picked up the sheet 
of paper that Austin Brophy shoved 
across the table toward her and read 
it over carefully. 

Again the woman turned to Kil van 
Kull, who, she had insisted, must re- 
main out of sight of the prisoner. 

“Blindfold him and get ready.” 

Half aloud she mused: 

“Witnessed by an outlaw woman’— 
fingering the paper in her hand. 
“What a burlesque! I guess it wouldn’t 
amount to much in a court of law, but, 
anyway”—with a grim little smile—“‘it 
will show them that Blue Jean Billy is 
very much on the job.” 

To Mr. Brophy she said: 

“T shall see that the proper authori- 
ties get this before you have a chance 
to communicate with those banks—yes, 
even if I have to send it by special 
messenger from Brave Boat Harbor to- 
night.” 

“You are going to let me go? 
squealed the financier. 

“I don’t know yet,” said the woman 
coldly. “My survey of things may be 
all wrong, and if they work out—well, 
there is the possibility that somebody 
may get hurt, because I certainly am 
not going to be the one to go back.” 

“Where is this fight going to be?’ 
Mr. Brophy wanted to know. 

“At Hungry Hole I imagine,” stated 
Blue Jean. 

“Where’s that?” 

“It’s the spot where the S. S. King- 
ston was held up.” 

“No!” shouted the banker, fighting 
weakly against the placing of the ban- 
dage across his eyes. “No! No! No! 
[—I’ve changed my mind. I don’t want 
to go I’d rather stay here and 
be a—a pirate! I don’t want to get 
drowned. I don’t want to go back and 
get sent to the pen.” 

“You're awfully particular for a man 
who has been getting more than his 
share of a run for his money,” Blue 
Jean reminded the gentleman. 
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“T’ll make you rich!” Mr. Brophy’s 
voice was rising, even as it had in the 
smoking room the night before. “I'll 
make that ante you got on the Aings- 
ton look like chicken feed. No!” He 
braced his feet like a stubborn dog on 
a leash. 

“But I say yes!” Mr. van Kull, 
quite as a stubborn master might be 
expected to do, seized the refractory 
one and dragged him ignominiously 
through the door and along the narrow 
path beneath the brier. 

The Atlantic Coast Steamship Com- 
pany’s Wareham was abeam of Gun 
Key Light when Kil van Kull and Blue 
Jean Billy worked their stiff little dory 
out through the surf and laid the dunes 
of Iiddler’s Reach astern. 


CHAPTER IX. 


riik FIGHT AT HUNGRY HOLI 


BILLACK hulk of a boat lay rolling 

in the trough of the sea. As Kil 
van Kull had prophesied, a light breeze 
had ruffled the surface of the water 
and was threatening to increase with 
the tide. A little knot of shadowy 
shapes were grouped on the strange 
craft’s deck. 

Jerome Brinall scanned the sea with 
his night glasses. He exultant. 
He felt that more had accom- 
plished than possibilities had really led 
him to expect. In his mind there was 
no doubt concerning the identity of that 
black flag. The very fact that the 
length of line to which it was attached 
only allowed it to appear above the sur- 
face at low tide, permitted the conclu- 
sion that it marked the spot where Blue 
Jean had hurled the loot taken from 
those men on the Kingston. 

“It’s going to be clear,” stated th« 
detective after a long interval of silence, 
“so we don’t want to get close. 
Might scare our pretty prey off. IT sur- 
mise she is going to be awfully skittish 
about coming out after that swag. I 


was 
been 


too 
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don’t blame her. Now let’s see. Well, 
I guess we'd better move over a bit 
nearer those rocks, get as close to them 
as we can. That will give us a clean 
sweep, and if it doesn’t cloud up before 
morning we'll be able to see anything 
that comes prowling out toward this 
Hungry Hole place.” 

Shanty-eye rearranged a piece of 
bagging and a battered life preserver 
over the exhaust, the better to muffle 
it; then he started the engine. Ten 
minutes later the boat had crept close 
in the shadow of Sow-and-pigs Rocks, 
and Biscayne Red had dropped over 
the anchor. He let the rope pay out 
until it had sufficient length to allow 
the flukes to bite, then made the line 
fast to a cleat at the bow and moved 

it to join the group on the cabin top. 

“Wall the tide be out enough in the 


morning for that flag to show?” Brinall 


was asking. 


“Sure.” Shanty-eye was positive. 


“Tide won’t run so low, but remember 
that buoy was showin’ pretty near two 
hours after the tide turned. Aw, it'll 
be above, all right.” 

“Well, put in Brinall, “it'll 
only be a question of waiting for our 
friend to show up. Of with 
the low wate in the middle of 
the day there'll be nothing but to watch 
from Humarack or some place 
we won't foment any suspicions. 
let’s have a littl 
the matter of procedure if we sight the 
and her boat. What do you 
say, Bergeron?” 


“S-sink 


1 ” 
tnen, 


course, 


r coming 


where 
Now 
e understanding about 
woman 
em!’ Shanty-eye advised 
snappily. “Yuh can’t hurt this tub. 
She’s got an oak stem that would knock 
a hole in a battleship. Run ’em down! 
Cut ’em in half! Stall ’em ye’re lost. 
Where’s the channel t? Grave Boat Har- 
bor, f’r the love uh Mike? See?” 
“You got the right dope.” Prinall 
nodded his satisfaction. “We'll run up 
on them a little, if they come out; then 


let out a hail and keep edging up. All 
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right; we’ve got it down. We might 
as well take a nap, if anybody wants 
to. Probably it’s too good to hope that 
anything will show up until a couple 
of hours before low tide, anyway, 
Let’s keep quiet a while.” 

With the boom and crash of the 
breakers, churning a foamy spume over 
Sow-and-pigs Rocks, in their ears, the 
gentlemen aboard Mr. Bergeron’s fish- 
ing boat selected positions that con- 
formed as nearly as possible with their 
idea of comfort under the circum- 
stances, and fell to contemplating the 
sea and the light flashes along the hori- 
zon, 

The lVareham had been out of sight 
an hour. Brinall was again peering out 
toward Hungry Hole with his_ night 
glasses. Somewhere off toward that 
spot where the black flag had flown, a 
shadow crossed—and was gone. Once 
more the detective found it; then a 
low exclamation exploded from _ his 
lips. 

“There’s a boat!” 
a boat without lights, as 
Come on now! Come on! 
to break that anchor out. 
geron, take a look. 

But it was Biscayne 
grabbed for the glasses. 

“Give ’em here!” he called. “That 
cock-eye can’t see nothin’.” 

He stood erect on the pitching deck, 
his feet widespread and his ragged coat 
fluttering, a typical sea tramp. 

“Yeh! They're comin’ in from sea 
now! Wait a minute. Yeh! Yeh! 
They’ve stopped. That’s yer Blue Jean 
or my name is muck! Get that anchor, 
Tate! Get yer gats ready!” 

“Coax up to them before you shoot,” 
warned Brinall, “And wait until they 
start it. We want to ram them if we 
can. If they start shooting then, plug 
them like dogs. This is no place out 
here to use kid gloves.” 

Less than a minute later Shanty-eye 
Bergeron’s power boat was charging 


he cried. ‘There's 
sure as death! 
Get ready 
Here, Ber- 


” 


Red _ that 
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through a eross sea toward Hungry 
Hole. 

“Throttle her,” 
tive, “throttle her. 
scare them off,” 

“Starboard—starboard a little,’”” mut- 
tered Biscayne, edging back beside the 
hatchway and squatting beside Shanty- 
ee. “Keep down the wind an’ then 
come up, an’ ye’ll have the tide behind 


cautioned the detec- 
We don’t want to 


ye.” 

“Take off that hatch 
manded Mr. Bergeron, “and some of 
you blokes get down in there. Ye'd 
make a fine mark standin’ on deck.” 

The Little Gull 
dropped astern. The craft at Hungry 
Hole was plainly discernible through 
the gloom now, one minute on the top 
of a sea and the next dropped out of 
sight. 

Already the owllike eyes of Kil van 
Kull had glimpsed the approaching 
boat. 

“Foxy,” he muttered. 
tin’ the tide behind ye.” 

Blue Jean came from her position 
forward and stood beside the fisher- 
man. Mr. Austin Brophy was in his 
accustomed place in the bottom of the 
boat, where he was getting the full 
benefit of every roll; and it was not in- 
creasing his affection for the ocean. 

The girl unfastened the buckles of 
her full-length oil coat and took off the 
sou’wester that had been on her head. 
Kil van Kull also was enveloped in oil- 
SKINS, 

Blue Jean picked up a small coil of 
\ moment later she turned to the 
sturdy figure in the stern. 

“Are we all ready for them, Kil?” 

“Fit as a fiddle,” said the other. ‘All 
teady to give ‘em a battle and find out 
for sure what kind of a gang we’re up 
against—for future reference.” 

Came a hail through the gloom. 

“Ahoy, there!” 

“Ahoy ye’self!”’ boomed the sturdy 
Mr. van Kull, 


cover,” com- 


bell on Rocks 


“Foxy, put- 


rope 
ype. 
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“How do yeh get int’ Brave Boat 
Harbor, skipper?” 

“Toller the channel!” 

“Yeh, we know; but ain’t there any 
buoys? We dang near went on a 
ledge.” 

“\Vell, there ain't no ledges out here. 
Ye’re givin’ ’em a wide berth.” 

Che two boats were less than a hun- 
dred yards apart now. ‘The one was 
drifting, her engine idle; the other, 
maintaining headway, was creeping 
closer, jockeying for a position that 
would shoot her straight at the sea 
kiff’s “lap-strake” side. 

Then a new voice challenged. 

“What boat is that?” 

“You go to the devil and find out!” 
bellowed Kil van Kull. 

“Tt’s Brinall!” cried the girl softly. 
“It’s Brinall!’” And then with a clear, 
ringing defiance: ““What can we do for 
you, Mr. Brinall?” 

“You can stay right where you are!” 
shouted the detective. ‘You might just 
as well toss up the sponge; you can’t 
If you touch your engine 
Do you 


get away. 
we'll open fire and ram you. 
want to put up a fight?” 

“Wait a minute,” called Blue Jean. 
“Give us a minute to talk it over.” 

“Tust one minute, and that’s all. You 
stick up your hands and let us come 
alongside or we'll cut you in two.” 

At that instant Blue Jean Billy 
slipped out of her oilcoat and lowered 
herself noiselessly over the starboard 
side of the power boat. She dropped 
out of sight as silently and as swiitly 
as a seal, 

Twenty-five yards away Shanty-eye 
Bergeron threw out the switch and 
stopped his engine. 

“What’s the verdict?” rasped the de- 
tective, taking care to keep well out of 
sight. “Give us an answer, or you're 
done.” 

He turned to the man crouched in the 
hatchway of the cabin aft. 


“When I say three, turn ’er over, 
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No more monkeying.” Aloud he 
called: ‘““On-ne—two-o—three! Now!” 

On the instant Shanty-eye rocked the 
big flywheel over. There was a click, 
and she fired. There was a forward 
lunge, with the throttle wide—then a 
sudden slowing of the big two-cy cle en- 
gine, a few labored strokes, and it died. 

A mighty oath ripped from Mr. Ber- 
geron’s evil tongue. 

“She’s froze!” 

“You fool!” whispered Biscayne 
Red. “It’s the propeller. My-y 
Daisy-o, she’s wound up somethin’ in 
her blank-blank wheel!” 
daring 


1 » ¢ ‘ ff ghair 
blac k waters off their 


Col ], 


in the 


Came a 
somewhere 
quarter, 

“All right, Mr. 

MEET 
worst! 

For answer the night was slashed in 
three places by the savage 


Brinall, do your 


jet of yellow 
from the muzzles of 





flam the revolv- 
ers in the hands of Cannon Tate, Bis- 
cayne Red, and Brinall. Shanty-eye 


was struggling desperately to work the 
free, but the big, sixteen-horse- 
power engine had done its job 
oughly—as, also, had Miss Billy Race. 
Not only had the rope which she had 
placed propeller blades 
wound onto the shaft so tightly that it 
would 


wheel 


thor- 


between the 


have to be hacked off with a 
chisel or a knife, but the 
had been from the 
wood, There was no inside box, and 
the inrush of waters had soon reached 
the bottom of the flywheel. 

Shanty-eye 
rage, which for a few seconds was un- 
heeded because of the desperate at- 
tempt of the remaining members of the 
crew to hit the girl in the water and, 
at the same time, riddle the now very 
much alive sea skiff. 

Kil van Kull opened the throttle, 
slammed the clutch forward, and put 
the helm over. The dory answered as 


tuffing box 


torn dead- 


away 


Bergeron shouted his 


though it were a thing of flesh and 
Blue Jean took a quick breath 


blood. 
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and submerged, retreating to a 
distance well under water. 

Phe buoyant skiff raced away from 
the deadly hail that came from the big 
boat, suffering but a small puncture 
well above the water line; it circled to 
the northward and worked around to 
the west of its antagonist. A few min- 
later Kil van Kull had picked up 
Blue Jean and was standing by, a hun- 
dred yards away. 

Confusion was reigning in all its 
glory aboard Mr. craft. 
The gentleman himself was frantically 
endeavoring to stuff some rags into the 
shaft hole, but apparently there were 

I difficulties, because, in spite of 
Mr. Faulkner’s efforts at the bilge 
pump, the water was gaining. 


Jerome Brinall himself was the first 


safe 


utes 


Sergeron’s 


otner 





to yell “Enough!” The bank dory 
which had served in the capacity of 
tender had been left at Brave Boat 
Harbo wity-eye LDergeron and 
LB were used to leaky boats, 


' very great horror for 
the detective. The thing had happened 
so quickly that he found it required 
lerable study to puzzle out. The 
woman was a water witch, and that 
was a bet. He thought that he began 
to understand how it happened that she 
had not as yet found it necessary to 
bow to officers of the law. 

“Good Lord!” he gasped, pe ring 
into the where 


hey had a 





blackness of the cabin 
a distressing splashing of 
“How bad is it, Shanty?” 

‘Aw, I dunno!” replied Mr. Ber- 
geron and added an oath. “The con- 
f Jane swum under us or some 
place and put a rope in our wheel, and 
I guess we're all ripped open!” 
Jerome Brinall gasped. The 
was freshening. He didn’t like the sig- 
‘ant “slap-slap” of the waves 
against the side of the boat. 

Mr. Faulkner was weakening at the 
pump. “Hey,” he called, “somebody 
else take a crack at this!” 


1 
there was 


vaters, 


ounded 


wind 

















relieved the gentleman. 


Mr. Tate 
Mr. Brinall compressed his lips and 
peered through the gloom toward the 
faint outline of a boat beyond. He 
didn’t want to do it; he didn’t want to 
quit—but he didn’t want to drown, 


either. As a dead one he would be 
beaten for all time, and by Blue Jean, 
but if he lived to tell the story after to- 
night he would perform differently an- 
other time. Mr. Bergeron had burned 
himself on the exhaust and bruised his 
temple in the line of duty. He came 
up for air, slimy and profane. It was 
all off; he couldn’t stop it. What the 
so-and-so sort of a job was he up 
against! He wasn’t set to fight any 
blank-dubbed submarines. Criminy! 

Mr. Brinall swallowed hard; then he 
bellowed : 

“We're. sinking !”” 

“Sink and be darned to ye!” 
the irate Van Kull. “Ye can 
forty times for all of me!” 

This was too much for even a man 
hunter such as Jerome Brinall prided 
himself to be. 

“Blue Jean,” he cried, “you're not 
going to leave us out here in a sinking 

and a tide taking us out to sea, 
are you? I quit. JT admit it. I’m 
done’’—and added under his breath— 
“for now.” 

The cold, even voice of the girl came 
back after a long interval. 

“Brinall, for what you did to me and 
mine one other night at Carver’s Cove, 
I should leave you here to fight out 
your own salvation with that riffraff 
of the water front you have brought 
with you—but I’m not going to.” The 
girl turned to the man beside the en- 
gine. “Work up to about fifty yards; 
no closer.”’ 

\ minute later she went on: 

“Brinall, perhaps you know 
why, instead of taking that money with 
me last night, I threw it over at the 
end of a black-flag buoy and a mooring 


It was a bait for you—and you 


shouted 
drown 





voat, 


now 
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took it. I wanted to show you that 
you can’t beat me at this game on the 
sea. Two hours from now I shall take 
from Hungry Hole the money which 
lays there in twenty-eight fathoms in a 
water-tight box. Even if you had se- 
cured the loot which I took from the 
Kingston, | would still have had Austin 
Brophy, and his friends would have had 
to pay dearly for him. 

“He is aboard this boat now, but we 
are going to transfer him to you, Brin- 
all. There ought to be some consola- 
tion in the fact that you are taking back 
a prisoner of some kind—even if it isn’t 
Blue Jean.” 

“Consolation be dashed!’ shouted 
the detective. “This worm-eaten hulk 
is filling. If you put Brophy aboard 
he’ll only drown with the rest of us. 
Great heavens, you’re not going to play 
it as devilishly as that, are you? Can't 
you put us ashore?” 

Blue Jean laughed, a grim, mocking 
sound. 

“You fool, do you think I trust you 
as much as that?” 

There followed a brief consultation 
between Blue Jean and Kil van Kull. 
Then the girl called through trumpeted 
hands: 

“All 
orders. 
let him bring a line to us. 
going to come any nearer. If 
haven’t got a hundred and fifty 
of rope you’re out of luck.” 

“Yea-ah, we got it,” Biscayne Red 
almost snarled back. 

“All right. Go overboard and bring 
it to us—but just remember. One little 
bit of treachery, and you get a bullet 
in your head, and we leave the rest 
right where they are. If you have a 
foghorn of any description, start it and 
keep it going. We'll tow you toward 
Manomet until you raise the life-guard 
station. When we cast you off we'll tie 
Brophy and the other man to the end 
of the tow line, and you can suit your- 


right, Brinall; here’s 
If one of your rats can swim, 
We are not 
you 
feet 


your 
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self whether you pull them in or not. 
Now, one little slip and we'll leave 
you.” 

“We'll play it square, Blue Jean,” 
cried Brinall. “My soul, I don’t know 
as this tub will stay afloat until you 
can get us off Manomet.” 

“That’s up to you,” put in Van Kull. 
“Go to bailing, you fish pirates. I 
wouldn't give ye half the chance this 
little woman has.” 

“Who are you?” queried Brinall. 

“That’s for ye to find out. But ye’ll 
hear more of me before I get done, ye 
confounded bull 


Thirty minutes later Blue Jean placed 


life preservers about both Biscayne Red 
and the perturbed Mr. Austin Brophy, 
made them fast to the tow line, and 
dropped them overboard. Manomet 
had signaled, and far away through 
the gloom the girl’s night glasses made 
out the blur that was the approaching 
boat from the life-saving station. 

Preity Mary Ross was two points off 
the port bow when Blue Jean, herself 
at the helm, swung the dory at last 
away from Hungry Hole and pointed 
the little boat’s nose toward the 
knee of Fiddler’s Reach, the haven 
that would shelter her until her next 
adventure as a _highwaywoman of 
the sea. 
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PENNSYLVANIA'S COUNTY JAILS 


CCORDING to a 
the Pennsylvania 


recent 


Prison Society, 


two serious problems to the humanitarian. 
caused by the idleness of the prisoners. 


inmates, and the second is 


made 
the county 


report, 


by Mr. Votaw, secretary of 
jails of that State present 
The first pertains to the food given 


In fifty out of sixty-seven county jails in Pennsylvania, the cqunty sheriff 
acts as warden and provides the food for the inm: ites with money allowed him 


for this purpose by the county. 
a day for each prisoner, 
mitted to keep for himself. 
occur frequently: 


Often the amount 
and whatever the 
As a natural result such instances as the following 


is not more than fifty cents 


sheriff can save from this he is per- 


A sheriff in one of the counties of Pennsylvania is allowed three dollars and 
fifteen cents a week for food for each inmate of the jail under his supervision. 
His rege get bread and coffee as meals eighteen times a week, and soup three 


times 
fee seven times, 
In the 


great majority of 


The sheriff of another county provides his prisoners with bread and cof- 
bread and tea seven times, 
gives them two pounds of meat a week. 

cases prisoners in county jails do little work. 


soup seven times, and in addition 


Many of them are being held for trial, and others are imprisoned only for short 


terms. 


Few are confined long enough for them to be broken in to any sort of 


work requiring skill or training, while the population of a county jail is fre- 


that 
carried on. 


quently so small 
operation, can be 


demanding 


no employment, 
So the prisoners have little to do except to relate 


division of labor and _ co- 


their experiences to one another, often with demoralizing effect. 
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POSTAL CLERKS TO CARRY WEAPONS 


FoVERY postal employee handling valuable mail in the United States 
in an effort to put a stop to mail robberies. 


armed, 
preventive measure, 
more than five thousand dollars,” 


Postmaster General Hays 


to any one capturing a mail robber. 


is to be 
In addition to this 
a reward of ‘‘not 


has offered 
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Author of the ‘‘Clackworthy’’ Stories, etc. 


N the outer offices of the 
Manufacturing. Co. all 
had been suspended; 
were huddled against 
walls in petrified, ashen-faced horror. 
seemed as if they were all shrinking as 
far as possible from the heavy oaken 
to the private rooms of 
who 


Aj iX 
work 
cle 1 k S 


the 
It 





door which led 
partners 
business. A uniformed policeman stood 
m guard to see to it that the detective 
who had just taken charge of things 
free and undisturbed 


the two owned the 


ght have a 


y had silenced the industrious 
staccato of typewriters and the ser 
ing of baad pens. Beyond that closed 
door, in the office of the junior partner, 
the inert form of Thornton Ripley 
sagged forward his chair, head and 
chest resting on the desk in front of 
him. His left arm was crumpled up 
under his body and his right dangled 
ver the chair arm. On the floor, a few 
inches from the tips of the lifeless fin- 
gers, was a .38 caliber revolver, one 
empty. On the desk top, its 
nickel-plated edge touched by a tiny riv- 
ulet of crimson, a mirror 
sunlight which streamed upon it. 

[Things were just as the police had 
found them, waiting for the arrival of 


a core 


at h- 


chamber 


gave back the 


ner’s physician. 

In the adjoining office, that of Wadle 
partner, sat five 
f horror-stricken 
vall, which di- 
two private offices, as if visu- 
lat lay beyond. The two who 
vere entirely calm were the stolid patrol- 


the senior — 
e, and three pairs 

eyes were turned to the 
ided the 


lizing wl 


man oe Hie by the window and Lef- 
| Karnes of the homicide squad. 
portly, groomed, 
the grayness of his face accentuated by 
the shaft of sunlight which pierced the 
window, turned his head slowly toward 


tingwel 


Jacobs, faultlessly 


the detective 
“Murdet " he 

think it was murder ?” 
Leftingwell smiled 
My method in a case of thi 

sift the theory of homi 


exclaimed. “Then you 


Karnes grin ily. 
kind 
is first to iGé;. 
he replied. 

“Oh, I see,” grunted the manufac- 
He stroked his heavy chin with 
and stared again 
xcept that the 
would have picked 
than the 
Lefting- 
who sat jackknifed in the 
1 | 


turer. 
a thoughtful 
to the wall; 
him, 


gesture 
tragedy told 
sO upon one 


detective, rather 


him to be the 
l 


oose- jointed, grotesquely tall 
well Karnes 
depths of Jacobs’ own desk chair, his 
mild blue eyes wandering from face 1 
face as he idly puffed at his cigarette, 
stuck into an I 
More than one person had been m 
by Karnes’ apparent listlessness, t 


absurdly long hol 
» their 
subsequent sorrow. 
Erect, tight-lipped 
Lucinda Peabody, 
Ajax firm, waited 
questioned. It 
agedy. 


and grim, Miss 
bookkeeper for the 
impatiently to be 
was she who had di 
covered the t: 
Hands clenched in her lap, her 
If-control that is 
from hysteria, 


mus- 
but 
Alice 


NnoOV- 
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the company’s 
the dete 
terror in her brown eyes 
“T—] what you 


cles rigid 
one degree rem 
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all of you!” she whispered. “I can feel 
it! You—you think that I killed him!” 

“Did you?” Leffingwell Karnes asked 
quietly, 

“No,” she answered simply. 

“Of course she did!” said Miss Pea- 
body sharply, her starched cuffs rattling 
as she shook an accusing finger at the 
girl, “You'd better save your useless 
lies until I’ve had my say, young lady; 
there’s no use in adding perjury to it.” 

“Miss Peabody—please,” interrupted 
Detective Karnes mildly. ‘You shall 
have your say in just a moment. Miss 
Burks, let me see your hands.” 

Slowly the girl extended her arms, her 


slim fingers trembling; hands _ out- 
stretched, her eyes pleading, her ges- 


ture seemed one of supplication. 
“Oh!” shuddered Miss Peabody as 
her quick eyes darted to the crimson 
| ’ 
stain on the tip of Alice Burks’ right 
forefinger. ‘‘The blood is still on her 
hands! You—you murderess!”’ 
The gir! shuddered and recoiled. 
rhe gir! shuddered 11 | 
“No! “IT didn’t 


No!” she screamed. 


do it; I swear I didn’t! Please, Miss 
Peabody! Don’t—don’t look at me like 
that!” 


“Nonsense!” snapped = Leffingwell 
Karnes. “That’s not blood; it’s red ink. 
Miss Burks, how did you get that red 
ink on your fingers?” 

She breathed a thankful little sigh of 
relief, but shook her head. 

“I—I don’t know, sir,” she replied. 
“T hadn’t noticed it; sometimes I fill the 
inkwells—yes, I filled them this morn- 
ing; perhaps that’s how it happened.” 

Wadley Jacobs frowned impatiently. 

“Red ink!” he exclaimed. ‘What's 
red ink got to do with it? And don’t 
torture the poor girl like that; she didn’t 
I don't 
murdered at all; he killed himself.” 

“Red ink might have a good deal to 
do with it, Mr. Jacobs,” 
the detective. “An inkwell of the stuff 


shoot Ripley. believe he was 


contradicted 


was spattered all over Ripley's desk; 
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to be sure it might have been tipped 
over ee 

“When the poor devil’s head fell over 
on the desk top,” interrupted Jacobs. 
“Now that begins to sound intelligent.” 

“And, again,” theorized Karnes, “it 
might have been tipped over in a strug- 
gle which could have preceded the fir- 
ing of the fatal shot. Mr. Jacobs, may 
I look at your hands, too, please?” 

“Oh, you would-be clever one!” mut- 
tered Jacobs, extending his hands. “I 
tell you, poor old Rip killed himself!” 

The manufacturer’s fingers were 
guiltless of any crimson coloration. 

“She killed him!’ cried Miss Pea- 
body. “I know she did it—I heard her 
threaten to do it.” 

“Suicide,” insisted Jacobs stubbornly. 

“We will hear your story now, Miss 
Peabody,” said Karnes. “Kindly con- 
fine yourself to actual facts rather than 
theories and accusations.” 

Miss Peabody’s eyes snapped behind 
her tortoise-shelled pince-nez. 

“T'll tell what I know in my own 
way!” she retorted. “I heard her 
threaten Mr. Ripley yesterday after- 
noon; it was over her younger sister. 

“| was taking the weekly pay roll into 
Mr. Ripley’s office for him to sign. The 
transom was open, and I heard what 
she said; I can repeat it, word for word. 
I heard her say: 

“Mr. Ripley, if you don’t let my little 
sister alone, I will kill you!’ Just deny 
that if you dare, young woman!” 

“Yes, I said that,’ faltered Alice 
Burks. “But—I didn’t do it; I couldn't 
have killed him, no matter how much I 
wanted to.” 

“And,” pursued Miss Peabody tri- 
umphantly, “I saw Theodora Burks out 
riding with Mr. Ripley in Mr. Ripley's 
big car last night! So, he didn’t let her 





alone! 

‘This morning Mr. Ripley came in 
at nine o’clock. This girl here was al- 
ready in the office—and you ought to 
have seen the look she gave him; if 


o 
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looks would kill, she wouldn’t have 
needed a gun. 

“At a quarter to ten—I am sure of 
the time for I was filling out some 
checks which Mr, Ripley wanted to get 
off on the noon mail—Mr. Jacobs came 
out and went into the factory. And the 
very minute that Mr. Jacobs came out, 
Alice Burks went in! She wasn’t in 
there very long—less than five minutes, 
but that was long enough to do what 
she did.” 

“Did you hear the shot fired?’ 
Karnes. 

“If I did, I didn’t notice it,’ replied 
Miss Peabody. 
ing platform is just outside; and, with 
automobile trucks backfiring, it 
sounds like the Battle of the Marne all 
day long.” 

“That's right, Mr. Karnes,” spoke up 
the patrolman. “Before you got here 
I questioned every one in the office and 
none of them heard the shot. Hear 
that; there’s one now. You could empty 
a whole pistol, and the chances are that 


* asked 


‘The warehouse load- 


those 


no one would notice it.” 
“| hadn’t really thought she would kill 
’ went on Miss Peabody. “I 
thought it was just talk; of course she 
| right to look after her sister but— 
urder is murder.” 

“About finding Mr. Ripley dead, Miss 
Peabody ’ suggested Karnes. 

“[ just found him; that’s all,’ she 
replied. “I got the checks made out 
at ten o'clock and walked into Mr. Rip- 
ley’s office. He was leaning on the desk, 
the gun was on the floor.” 

Detective Karnes turned to 

url a 

‘Y-yes,” she whispered in answer to 
his unspoken question, “it’s true what 
he says—about my threatening him. 
lheodora, my sister, is very young and 
foolish, and [—well, I didn’t think Mr. 
meant well by her. I did say 
those things—just trying to frighten 
him. 

“And—last night I found out that I 


Alice 


Ripley 
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had been wrong; he had told me, but I 
didn’t believe him until last night when 
—when Theodora told me that he had 
proposed to her. So this morning I 
started into his office to apologize, but 
—but I didn’t go. I—lI was so ashamed 
that I didn’t go into his office at all. 1 
just stood in the little hall, trying to 
think up what I should say, and—that’s 
all. Won’t somebody tell me that they 
believe me?” 

“Likely story!’ muttered Miss Pea- 
body. 

“Of course she’s telling the truth,” 
said Jacobs. “Rip shot himself, I know, 
because——” 

The senior partner was interrupted 
by a tap at the door, and Doctor Low- 
ery, the coroner’s physician, entered. 
In his hand he carried the pistol. 

“My examination is completed,” he 
said briskly to the detective. ‘Post 
mortem this afternoon. Here’s the gun; 
you'll be wanting that, I suppose.” 

Wadley Jacobs leaned forward. 

“Doctor,” he asked, ‘you have exam- 
ined the—er—wound ?” 

"es 

“Tt was self-inflicted?” 

“T would rather not answer,” said the 
medical man hesitatingly ; “at least not 
without Mr. Karnes’ permission.” 

“You're at liberty to answer him, 
Doctor Lowery,” and Karnes nodded. 

“Heis Jacobs, the dead man’s partner. 
I’m anxious to hear what you have to 
say, too.” 

“Of course,” began the doctor, “every 
gunshot wound could, from the stand- 
point of physical possibility, have been 
inflicted by another person. But not 
every wound could be self-inflicted. 
The angle at which a bullet is fired, also, 
often obviates the suicidal theory. 

“The bullet which killed Mr. Ripley 
entered directly at the temple; its course 
showed that the gun was fired almost 
at a dead level. The weapon, in all 
probability was some six to eight inches 
away from the head—a further distance 
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than that would be a very awkward 
position in which to hold a revolver. 
There was no powder discoloration, due 
to the fact that the shells in the gun 
were charged with smokeless powder. 

“Then, too, there was the mirror on 
Mr. Ripley’s desk. In the majority 
of cases of suicide the gun muzzle is 
pressed against the flesh. My belief is 
that Mr. Ripley, feeling a certain hor- 
ror of having his face disfigured with 
a powder burn—as would have been the 
case had they been black-powder shells 
—held the gun some distance away and 
used the mirror to insure accurate aim. 
That has been done before.” 

Wadley Jacobs nodded vigorously. 

“A most sensible summary, doctor,” 
he said. “Quite a relief from these 
would-be detectives who are always try- 
ing to make a mystery of things.” 

Leffingwell Karnes ignored the sneer 
in the manufacturer’s tones as he lazily 
inserted a fresh cigarette into that ab- 
surd holder of his, struck a match and 
blew a ring of smoke ceilingward. 

“IT am sorry to disagree with you, 
Lowery,” he said slowly, “but Thorn- 
ton Ripley was murdered!” 

The look of panic returned to Alice 
Burks’ face, and Miss Peabody nodded 
vigorous affirmation. Mr. Jacobs stiff- 
ened in his chair and glowered dis- 
gustedly at the officer of the homicide 
squad. ‘Doctor Lowery stared at the 
detective in amazed disbelief. The girl, 
no longer able to bear up under the ter- 
rible ordeal, began to sob. 

“T—I know why you say it,’ she 
moaned. “It'’s—it’s because of—that.” 

She pointed to a sheet of typewriting 
paper which Karnes held in his hand; 
on the paper were a number of red ink 
smears and two or three distinct finger 
prints, 

“T didn’t tell the truth,” she went on 
in a strained voice; “I—I was afraid.” 

“T knew it; I knew it all the time!” 
declared Miss Peabody with compressed 
lips and a triumphant nod of the head. 


“But I didn’t kill him,” protested 
Alice Burks. “I went into the office 
and saw Mr. Ripley leaning over the 
desk. I thought he had one of his head- 
aches; he was subject to them. I was 
very close to him before—before I saw 
that he was dead. I almost fainted; 
and as I staggered, I caught hold of the 
desk to keep from falling. That was 
when I got the red ink on my fingers. | 
tried to wipe it off with that piece of 
paper.” 

“Why didn’t you tell us that in the 
first place, Miss Burks?” demanded 
Karnes. 

“II was afraid,” she whispered. “I 
remembered seeing Miss Peabody out- 
side the door yesterday, and I knew 
that she had been—listening.” Miss 
Peabody stiffened indignantly. “I was 
afraid she heard me threaten to kill Mr, 
Ripley, and that it would look bad. 
That—that is why I lied.” 

“A likely story,” scoffed Miss Pea- 
body. 

Wadley Jacobs mopped his forehead 
and leaned forward in his chair. 

“Thornton Ripley killed himself,” he 
said firmly. “As much as I would like 
to protect his memory, I see that noth- 
ing but the whole truth will satisfy Mr. 
Karnes, who, no doubt, wishes to create 
a murder mystery and get his name into 
the newspaper headlines.” 

Leffingwell Karnes smiled with an un- 
ruffled good-humor. 

“Proceed, Mr. Jacobs,” he said pleas- 
antly. “I was just getting around to 
your story, anyhow. You are quite 
sure that your partner ended his own 
life?” 

“Quite sure,” replied Jacobs posi- 
tively. “That is Ripley’s gun; he kept 
it in the drawer of his desk.” 

“Which proves nothing,” 
Karnes. 

“Don’t interrupt me,” Jacobs said 
sharply. “As I was about to say, 
Thornton Ripley shot himself because 
—because he had appropriated some 


reminded 
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forty thousand dollars of the firm’s 
money to his own use!” 

The statement seemed to startle every 
person in the room except Mr. Karnes, 
who had taken out a pocket magnifying 
glass and was studying the handle of 
the fatal revolver. 

“Yes; go on, Mr. Jacobs,” he said al- 
most absently. Ilis seeming lack of 
interest angered the manufacturer. 

“You might at least do me the cour- 
tesy of giving me your undivided atten- 
tion,” he protested. 

“l am listening, Mr. Jacobs—and 
much interested. Ripley had taken 
forty thousand of the firm’s money. 
You had accused him, of course?” 

“Yes,” said Jacobs heavily, “I faced 
him with it. I had only made the dis- 
covery yesterday—a series of ingenious 
embezzlements extending over a long 
period of time. It made me very angry 
that our friendship had been so grossly 
imposed upon—hurt and angry. I am 
afraid that—that I said very 
harsh things, things that I now regret. 
[ would rather have let it go than to 
have had this terrible thing happen. I 
would have given him the whole factory 
before I would have had this happen. 
Poor old Rip should have known that, 
but evidently he took my words at face 
value; I—I told him that I was going 
to swear out a warrant for his arrest. 
He shot himself to avoid disgrace—a 
that I would never have 
brought on him. Poor devil! He must 
have done it the moment I left him and 
went out into the factory. That was, 
as Miss Peabody said, a quarter to ten; 
less than an hour later Freeman, the 
office manager, came running out to tell 
me that Rip was dead. 

“Isn't there some way that we can 
keep this thing—the fact that Rip was 
a thief—out of the papers? No use 
blackening a dead man’s character.” 

Leffingwell Karnes, holding the pistol 
by the barrel, was still staring closely 
at the wooden butt of the weapon. 


some 


disgrace 
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“By the use of the magnifying glass,” 
he said, “it is possible to see the very 
clear outlines of finger prints.” 

“That ought to convince you, even if 
what I have said doesn’t,’ said Jacobs. 
“They're Ripley’s finger prints, aren't 
they °” 

“Yes.” Karnes nodded. 
Mr. Ripley’s tinger prints. 1 made very 
sure of that when I first arrived. 1 took 
a look at Ripley’s hands and compared 
them with the prints on the gun; they 
are the same.” 

The manufacturer snorted, 

“And yet you waste our time and 
nearly frighten this poor girl to death 
talking about murder!” he exclaimed. 

“Mr, 


“They are 


Ripley was murdered!” said 
Karnes even, but very positive 
tones. “Sh! I have the floor 
I'll do all the talking for a few minutes. 

“There is a most peculiar thing about 
the finger prints on this gun—they are 
reversed. Here is what | mean; A 
man grips the butt of a revolver; the 
fingers are closed in about it with the 
tips of the fingers curved in—in the 
opposite direction from the barrel. 
That is the only possible manner in 
which a man could fire a gun; you will 
all admit that. 

“The odd thing about the prints on 
the handle of this revolver is that the 
whorls show very clearly that the fin- 


1h low, 


now, 


gers were pressed upon it while the 
tips pointed toward the muzzle—an ab- 
solutely impossible way to hold a gun. 

“Tt means but one thing; it can mean 
but one thing. It means that the person 
who killed Thornton Ripley wanted it 
to appear suicide. It means that after 
shooting Ripley, the slayer carefully 
wiped away any telltale finger prints 
and pressed Ripley’s fingers against the 
gun butt; the mistake was in merely 


pressing the fingers against the butt 


rather than pressing them around it. I 
trust I make myself clear.” 
Doctor Lowery, staring with admir- 
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ing fascination at the mild-mannered de- 
tective, nodded vigorously. 

“By Jove, that’s so!” he exclaimed. 

Wadley Jacobs gripped the arms of 
his chair. He turned on Miss Burks 
accusingly. 

“So—so you did kill him!” 

Leffingwell Karnes tapped 
against the desk top. 

“There is but one exit from these two 
private offices and that is through the 
hall which leads to the outer 
Only three people passed through 
door this morning. The windows are 
up too high above the ground level to 
permit an entrance; therefore, it is sate 
to say that one of three people now in 
this room killed Thornton Ripley.” 

Miss Peabody bridled. 

“You just be careful what 
sir!’ she cried. “Don't 
that I 

Alice Burks broke into hopeless sobs. 

“[—I know one thinks I did 


“Before Heaven, I 


his fingers 


ottices. 


that 


you say, 


you intimate 


every 


it,” she stammered. 


swear 

“To think that girl should have killed 
him,” murmured Wadley Jacobs sadly. 
“IT wouldn’t have believed it!” 

Leifingwell Karnes, wrapping his 
handkerchief about the handle of the 
revolver to protect the finger prints of 
the dead man, slowly cocked the ham- 
mer and pointed the weapon through 
the open window. 

“You're not going to fire that thing 
in here, Karnes?” protested Doctor 
Lowery. “What on earth——” 

The bark of the pisto! nipped the 
protest. 

The detective turned back to his puz- 
zled audience with a grim smile. 
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“It’s a queer thing about these smoke- 
less shells,” he said slowly. “With most 
revolvers of this sort they backfire. 
Look at my hand; see that discolora 
That’s what happens when you 
shells in a revolver of 


tion? 
use smokeless 
this pattern. 

“Wadley Jacobs, you are under ar- 
rest for the murder of your partner. 
Doctor Lowery, kindly look at the pris- 
oner’s right hand and verify my earlier 
discovery that his hand is powder- 
marked.” 

Jacobs began to scrub frantically at 
the dark stain in the crotch between 
thumb and forefinger, but Doctor Low- 
ery and the uniformed policeman seized 
his arms and it was too late. 

“You devil!” he screamed at Karnes. 
“You inhumanly clever devil!” 

“And for the rest of it,” pursued 
Karnes, “I suppose it was Jacobs and 
not Ripley who had dipped into the 
firm's cash. Ripley threatened him with 
arrest, and Jacobs grabbed the gun out 
of his partner's desk and shot Ripley 
to save himseli from prison. 

“Do you feel calm enough to take a 
dictation, Miss Burks? I am sure that 
Mr. Jacobs is ready to make a full con- 
fession; eh, Jacobs?” 

The manufacturer licked his dry lips 
and nodded. 

“I—I might as well get it over with,” 
he cried hoarsely. “You’ve got me. 
Trapped—trapped by a little detail like 
that! I—I thought the finger prints on 
the gun, and—and the mirror i 

“Cleverly Jacobs,”’ said 
Karnes with a sad smile, “but in my 
that crime 


conceived, 


discovered 
back-fires !”” 
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ENGLISHWOMEN 


AS DETECTIVES 


EVERAL women on the police force of Lancashire, England, are receiving 


special training as detectives. 


investigating cri 


They collaborate with male detectives in 
working on important cases as well as minor ones. 
women have proved very capable sleuths. 
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see? 
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etc. 
don’t have to tell you, is down to under 
two-thou !” 
“Chris,” replied the other, without 
turning, “I an’ you has been over the 
trail together somewhat, an’ you know 
that the breaks come 
sometime or another, They’re due now 
an 
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simp ora He’s a marvel!” 
Chris Kearney brightened a trifle. He 
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other end of the car. There, serenely 
lolling back in conversation with an el- 
derly old dowager, was the other mem- 
ber of the trio. The College Kid certainly 
had a good make-up. He was at least 
thirty if he was a day, but he looked like 
a youngster barely old enough to be able 
to vote. Also, he had the appearance, 
the speech, the tricks, of a wealthy and 
carefree and likable chap whose mil- 
lionaire father was sending him through 
college with no strings on the purse. 

“Yeah,” admitted Chris, shaking his 
head admiringly. “The kid sure knows 
how to mix!” 

“An’ don’t forget that a lot o’ these 
oil birds get on at Kansas City,” was 
Nervy’s hopeful comment. 

“I’m sure prayin’ we can make one 
gush,” answered Kearney fervently, as 
his pal went back to study the land- 
scape. 


As the train pulled out of Kansas 
City, and the confusion made by incom- 
ing and outgoing passengers and luggage 
had abated, Max tapped his partner’s 
shin with the tip of his shoe and spoke 
through tautened lips over which fingers 
were again pressed: 

“If that ain’t a prospect may I never 
lamp Broadway again. The big guy 
opposite the kid!” 

Kearney, whose nerves had been bad, 
proved that he was much better under 
fire. Apparently he was looking out of 
the opposite window, but in reality he 
was taking in every detail of the man 
pointed out to him. 

He saw a rather large person, with 
a big, smiling red face, kindly blue eyes 
that twinkled constantly, and a rolling 
paunch that showed he liked the good 
things of life. He was garbed in a 
black frock coat, of new cloth but of 
ancient cut, elastic-sided boots and black 
string tie, and a flopping hat of soft 
black felt. Moreover, he had the un- 
mistakable air of money, of cash, of 


holdings—and of plenty of them, at 
that. 

“I’m pullin’ for the kid to connect,” 
said Chris, and he, too, spoke through 
tautened lips so that his words carried 
only as far as the ear of the man for 
whom they were meant. 

“He will!” 

Nervy was correct. In a little over 
an hour, when the old dowager had gone 
back to the observation platform, the 
College Kid was to be seen in jovial 
conversation with the hearty old gen- 
tleman. 

“I’m celebratin’ already,” announced 
Nervy and ordered a bottle of charged 
water from the porter. 

As the ebony-faced individual filled 
the glasses Max carefully added pre- 
cious amber fluid from a_hip-pocket 
flask. 

“Lordy, lordy,” said the attendant, 
grinning widely, “but ain’t that young 
gen’l’man jest the most’ blame frien’lies’ 


pusson you ever seed? There he’s 


-quainted already with Mistuh Jasper! 


Fine man, Mistuh Jasper—generous 
man! ’Ford to be, too; guess he’s got 
mo’ money’n he knows what to do with. 
One o’ them oil gen’l’men! Lordy, 
lordy, but some o’ them done struck it 
rich, huh? Thank you, suh!” 

In utter contentment and confidence 
Nervy sipped his drink; Kearney, 
though the first part applied, was some- 
what nervous: 

“I’m sure puilin’,”” he confessed. 

“Under the wire already,” decreed 
Max. 

Another hour went by, and the Col- 
lege Kid rose. He yawned, stretched, 
and started down the aisle. His brief 
stroll proved that he was popular with 
fellow-passengers, for every one had a 
pleasant word or smile, which he heart- 
ily returned. He paused, at last, before 
the two confidence men. 

“Well, well, gentlemen,” he said with 
a laugh. “I thought I’d drift along and 
see if you didn’t feel like a little revenge. 
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Say, but it’s certainly coming to you, 
isn't it? Blame near seven hundred to 
the good, I am!” 

“To tell the truth, Collins,’ half- 
smiling, half-frowning Nervy Max now 
looked like a man of big business who 
merely was amusing himself by frivol- 
vay an hour or two, “you have had 

k ig 
think I might be tempted to add 
he also knows the game,” put in 

with a pleasant and open wink 
» young man. 

replied the College Kid, “if 
the bunch back at college had 
here they wouldn't have believed 


Oe eo ins te 
Say —and he dropped his 


nd sighed with mock gravity— 
wait till dad sees what it cost 

to hold fours against a straight flush. 

I certainly did have bad luck—topped 


hat about revenge, eh?’ 
» other. 
h, we might spend an hour 
t say, Chris?” 
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or two. 


lits mie 
again 
were filled, and bills littered the small 
table as the first hand was dealt. The 
went on smoothly, pleasantly, as 
had gone’ previously—with the 
youngster winning. He was a good 
iner, for he neither 
scoffed. In fact, when he beat out a 
full house with a jack-high one, 

he actually apologized : 
“Darn it, gentlemen,” he said, laugh- 
ing, “but I honestly almost hate to take 


ee; just seems as if I can’t lose!’ 


ards were brought, glasses 


crowed nor 


en-! 


i¢ 
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‘ever be sorry about a thing like 
son,” said Max, with a fairly 
ly air, “Eh, Chris 2” 
should say not,’ and 
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“They’re telling you the truth, lad, 


said a hearty and jovial voice in back, 


“for you never know when luck’s going 
to change!” 

Mr. Jasper stood there, huge, tower- 
ing, with a friendly turn to his lips, and 
a merry light in his eye, that none could 
resist. 

“We tind that out as we get older, 
sir, don’t we?’ remarked Nervy, with 
a polite nod, 

“Indeed we do; indeed we do! Bi 
pardon me, don't let me interrupt. Just 
dropped down to watch a hand or two!” 
when the College 
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ask you if you 


They played two, 
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again!” 

The youngster drew two, the 
nan one. The former bet ten, burt the 


three 


older 


I 
latter, throwing in another fifty and 
taking his change, once more raised him 
Before they finished, 
there was close to four | lred on the 
there was close to tour hundred on the 


the same amount. 
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table—and the College Kid laid down 
an ace high full house against a queen- 
high of his opponent’s. 

“T warned you.” He laughed. “It’s 
come back to stay, too, for when [ get 
topping another man’s fulls I can’t be 
beaten!” 

His prophecy was fulfilled. Luck 
was with him again to a remarkable de- 
gree. He could draw four cards and 
get a winning hand, he could pull to an 
inside straight and make it, he could 
even get the necessary two more on a 
three flush. It was just one of those 
days, it seemed, that every poker player 
knows about—when you simply can’t 
go wrong. 

“Young man,” said the older, with a 
wink at Nervy, “you've about taken mj 
chicken feed, which was a little over a 
thousand. Have to be breaking the big 
ones, pretty soon, if it doesn’t change!” 

“Then you're going to break em, sir,” 
said the youngster with a smile, “for 
this is certainly my day!” 

Max and Chris were playing, it 
seemed, like men who were simply in 
it to pass the time. They were each of 
them a trifle behind, but 
amount to anything. It was Jasper and 
the youngster, indeed, who were doing 
the plunging, with the former, as time 
went on, doing the most of it. 

“There you are,” he said finally, when 
there was eighty dollars in the pot from 
two passed ten-dollar jacks, “I’m going 
to crack it nicely! She’s open for fifty, 
people!” 

He tossed in a hundred dollar bill and 
extracted his change—and the eyes of 
Max and Kearney for a brief instant 
flashed lustfully. The old boy, they 
knew, was getting reckless. Already 
their expenses were paid; and, if the 
kid took this pot, they would be about 
a thousand to the good. And the kid 
took it! 

For another half hour the game con- 
tinued. The kid’s luck still seemed to 
hold—and the jovial old gentleman still 


nothing to 
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seemed to be imbued with the hobby of 
playing them heavily. He had lost at 
the end of the thirty minutes nearly 
two thousand dollars, and then he de- 
cided that he had enjoyed himself suf- 
ficiently. 

“Got to turn in, you know,” he said. 
“Early to bed and early to rise is a 
pretty good maxim, gentlemen!” 

He squeezed out from behind the 
table, stretched and yawned, and clapped 
the College Kid on the shoulder: 

“But Ul get you to-morrow, son,” he 
laughed good-naturedly. “Good night, 
gentlemen!’ 

“Better luck next time, sir,” 
politely sent after him, 


Nervy 


lor a time—a mere twenty or thirty 
minutes—the three continued with the 
game. They stopped it then, and Nervy 
ordered more charged water and again 
produced his flask. Over their highball 
the three talked for perhaps another 
twenty minutes or so as if they were 
the casual fellow passengers that they 
pretended to be. Presently, however, 
the College Kid tautened his lips and 
spoke in the manner inimitable to his 
ilk: 

“Not bad, eh?” 

“T should say not!’ replied Chris 
Kearney, whose hand was shaking the 
veriest bit. 

“Near as I can figure it,” 
Nervy Max, the shrewd, “we 
pretty hanged close to three thou, boys!” 

“Not more than a hundred or two 
under,” agreed the kid. “I was keeping 
track of it as—what the 

Suddenly the train started to come 
to a grinding halt, and the inmates were 
hustled about rather roughly. 

“This choo-choo ain’t scheduled for 
” said Chris. ‘‘Won- 


put. in 
clean 


no jerkw ater stop, 


der what she means: 
“Tf you'll have a little patience,” the 
ever-icy Max informed him, “probably 
you can’t help from finding out!” 
The cars had come to a complete halt, 
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and the passengers, peering out, saw a 
little wooden shack of a station. This 


told them nothing, but three men, who 
presently entered with the conductor, 
threw more light on the subject. 
walked straight to the berth supposed 
to be occupied by the jovial Mr. Jasper. 
There, the train official pulled the cur- 

aside—and then stepped back with 


They 


le’s gone!” The three men ex- 
laimed. 

“And a thousand dollars reward gone 
with him, too,” he bemoaned. 

“He must have jumped,” said the 
‘conductor, ‘“‘but we might as well 
search the whole train, anyway!” 

Nervy and Chris and the kid sat very 
still—very still and very white—while 
t of the passengers asked excited 
questions. This the men 
ould not afford to do, and, although 
felt that the hunch of 

r more bad luck might 

me true, they could do nothing but 
ntil the dicks 

In five minutes they were, and 

the train was again rolling smoothly 
the rails. Nervy Max already 

e fatal news. He had heard an 

itive passenger, had had it 
conductor, telling it to his 


tne re 


confidence 


they somehow 
Chris regarding 


were out of the 
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“Some famous green-goods man, dear 
fellow peddles counterfeit 
He used to work it off on trains 
games and—oh, all 

He must 

x, for he jumped!” 


who 


sorts of 


have suspected 


The College Kid was the first to 
speak. He pulled out his winnings, 
counted them over, and his words came 
dully: 

“About a hundred and ten left 
money !” 

“And me about a hundred and 
put in Nervy. 

“And me with only about ' 
Chris commented. Did you see the way 
he kept puttin’ in new bills and takin’ 
change—did you see it? Why didn’t 
I get wise? Why didn’t you get wise, 
kid? Why didn’t you get wise, Max? 
I told you—I told you, and I knew it!” 
“Can it,” Nervy cut in. “Take your 
an’ give the bird credit for 
bein’ slicker than slick. I’m admittin’ 
he fooled me, an’ there ain’t many done 
that. He even has the porter in with 
him, remember ?” 

“T told you so, I told you so,” 
that would say, almost on 
verge of hysterics as his nerves went 
“It’s your fault; you should 


in real 


medicine, 


was all 
Chris the 
to pieces. 
'a’ done the attendin’ of looking at the 


jack; you should ’a’—— 

lor the 
tapped his partner’s shin 
is too mild a word. 


lay Max 


lapping 


lhe 
that ¢ 


second time 
only 
f said an- 


, 
comun 


“Can it, you fool,” 
“You don’t 


us, do you. 


Nervy 
want ‘em 
‘ Anyway,” he added 
a grim laugh, ‘‘wasn’t Savin’ 
that 


in the green-g¢ od 


you 
tem’ted to 
game if you didn't 
Well, bo; 


- got the stock on hand!” 


a little earlier you was 


a sucker? you 
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AN 


UNENVIABLE RECORD 
SIXT! EN-YEAR-OLD James Dagnostian, of Troy, 


Pennsylvania, who sur- 


rendered to the police of Middletown, New York, recently, faces accusa- 
tions of thirty burglaries and has a record of two terms in the State Industrial 
School near Rochester, New York, and five escapes from that institution 

Just now he is wanted particularly by the police of Sayre, Pennsylvania, on 


a charge of safe breaking. 
‘(Cos 
i 
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SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS. 


HE Halloween dance of the 
of the new house secretary. 


Grant, is Detective James Doyle of O’Hare’s Agency, 


Sroadlawns Country Club is suddenly terminated by the tragic 


death 


The murdered man, known to the members of the club as James 


in the city. He has been secretly installed by 


the house committee to prevent a repetition of the robbery which occurred at the last big dance of 


the club. 


on the veranda The fatal shot came from the 


for Sheriff Coburn and Coroner Fellowes. 
telephones to the O'Hare Agency. The 


aged wife, “Empress Josephine,” Ogden Bowles, 


Mrs. Carter, Ralph Fraser of Texas, a guest of his brother Jack, Mrs. de Forest and her niece, 
Landon, 
Maud Sowerby, the young wife of the elderly banker, 
once, On 
detective from the O'Hare Agency, learns from the coroner 
The inquest is set for Monday, and the guests are allowed to depart. 
Carter, and Mrs. de Forest assures him she heard two reports from a pistol. 
the dragon 
have been concerned in the robbery, and two people may be 


Alice Dare, who is in love with Gerald 


rotunda of the club, 
the tragedy, and she has to be taken home at 


Mrs. de Forest's necklace, which was found in 


CHAPTER VII. 


MAN IN THE BUSHES. 


rHE 
HEN O’Hare’s star detective 
Xa7 finally escorted Mrs. de For- 
est back to the entrance hall 
they found it occupied solely 
by the latter’s niece. Alice Dare rose 
sleepily at their approach. 

“Are you ready to go home 
auntie?” the dazed 
cents of a child suddenly awakened. 
“The car’s been waiting for ever so 
long.” 

“Then it can wait a few 
longer!” the elderly lady _ retorted 
tartly. “Alice, this is Mr. Crane. He 
has come out to investigate the death 
of that other detective. My niece, Alice 
Dare.” 

The sleepy look vanished all at once 
from the girl’s eyes. In its place there 
came a swift gleam of apprehension, 


now, 


she asked in ac- 


minutes 


At midnight. when the lights had been lowered, he was standing under a dragon lantern 
inside 
the club, Samuel Estridge, a well-known criminal lawyer, 
Under his instructions Rutherford 
dancers, who include dapper Philip Dorrance and his middle- 


through an open window. ‘The secretary of 
immediately sends Jack Fraser in his car 
Sowerby, the banker, 
broker of who has beautiful 
young 
bank—all gather in the 
is made hysterical by 
Renwick Crane, the famous 
Doyle was shot through the heart. 
Crane has a word with Mrs, 
Sheriff Coburn retains 
lantern, Crane infers two people may 
responsible for Doyle's death. 


forty, brought the 


a youth in Sowerby’'s 


his arrival, 
that 


but she responded to the introduction 
and added hesitatingly: “It—it was ter- 


rible, of course, Mr. Crane! I do hope 
you will be able to find out who did it. 
How could any one iy 

“Alice!” her aunt interrupted her. 
“I managed to keep my eyes on you 
most of the evening, but I couldn’t lo- 
cate you every minute in the crowd that 
was here. Where were you standing 
when the lights were lowered for the 
singing at midnight?” 

“Auntie!” Horrified incredulity 
sharpened the girl’s tones. ‘Surely you 
and—and Mr. Crane don’t think that I 
saw anything! Wouldn’t I have told? 
I had the last dance with Mr. Jack 

and when the clock 
and the music stopped so 
abruptly, we halted over there, just be- 
billiard room 
and the entrance to the conservatory. 
We stood there together, my hand still 


Fraser, struck 


twelve 


tween the doors of the 








tucked in his arm, and sang with the 


rest until—until that awful shot came. 
Mrs. Jack and Mr. Ralph Fraser were 
just beside us.” 

“Let me see.” Renwick Crane gazed 
eculatively across the big, almost cir- 
ill, “If you stood near the door 


Dare, only 





of the billiard room, Miss 
the door o1 the 

ll leading to the 
from the main staircase. In that case, 
ur partner, and the other couple 
were not at an acute angle from the 
low there, where the dragon lan- 
tern Although you were not in 
1 direct line with it, of course, had you 


secretary’s office and the 


7 


rear separatcd you 


ung. 


any impression of t 

! which the shot was fired ?’ 
“Why, no!”’ she said. “I didn’t even 
now it was a shot until the lights went 
p and everybody rushed out on the 
I was carried along with the 
didn’t hat had 


1e direc- 
1 
1 


r ] ' 
veranda. 
d, but I realize what had 


+ 


ippened. If any impression came to 
me at all it was that the noise was out- 
ide » back-firing of one of the cars 
ra bursting tire. Couldn’t the shot 


ive come from out there, somewhere ? 
It seemed to sort of echo.” 

Mrs. de Forest darted a quick glance 
it the detective, but his face remained 
impassive 

“Anything is possible at this stage of 

vestigation, Miss Dare,” he re- 
Chen, turning to the older 
will not detain 

May I escort 


p mnded 
added: “I 
\ any longer. 
you to your car? You must 
tired, and I have much to do in 
the next few hours.” 


next 
When he reéntered the deserted hall, 


both be 
very 


Crane paused for a time on the thresh- 
Id. Meditatively he surveyed the main 
tairca directly opposite, the two 
nall oflices —one open, one so signifi- 


cantly closed—which flanked it, and the 

various doors and alcove entrances to 
her rooms of the club. 

Drawing an envelope and pencil from 

his pocket he made a rapid sketch, 
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placing crosses and initials here and 
there. With a satisfied nod he returned 
them to his pocket just as the coroner 
appeared in the hall leading to the rear. 
db 

got rid of the 


“{ thought you had gone, doctor,” he 
remarked, “I've just 
last of the club members who were here 
when I arrived. I presume you have 
depositions from those who had already 
left?” 

“The sheriff and I got what we could 
from them, but it wasn’t much—mostly 
hysteria on the part of the women and 
a muddle of conflicting and unwanted 
opinions on the part of the men,” 
Doctor Fellowes replied. “With the ex- 
ception of a Mr. and Mrs. Dorrance 
and Mrs. Sowerby, those you met were 
ve have been 


who 


ones, as far as 
Mr. 
eemed capable of giving us any assist 
The only 
Murdock, 


his de 


the only 


able to discover, Crane, 


ance in our investigation. 
I mean. 
behind 


the staircase. 


members or gues ts. 


teward, was 


the 
thet to the left of l’ve 
just come from having a little talk with 
him.” 

“T should like to 
elf if it is not 
Crane. “TI 


interview him my 


too late,” remarked 


three 


house committee have gone 


members of t 
home, | 


1oOSse 


chuckled. “Mr. 
Fraser took his wife home, and his 
brother accompanied him, but old Presi 





dent Sowerby wouldn’t budge a foo 
until they telephoned from his house 
wife was in hys 


that his ; 
went then, all right, but you could hear 
him swearing all down the drive. He’s 
voice covered the notse of his car, He’ 
ung, or Lawyer 


afraid he’ll miss somet! 
Estridge will get in ahead of him on 


the investigation.” 


“Is Mr. E 
ves, Hei 


tridge still here?” 
waiting in the billiard 


room for a word with you when you 
have finished interviewing the wit- 
nesses. Murdock will stay up until Mr. 
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Bowles returns. He'll show you to 
your room and see that you are com- 
fortable. He’s an odd character—that 
steward,” the coroner added reflectively. 
“I’ve known him around here ever since 
the club was built, and I can’t make 
him out. Anybody can see that he’s 
taking what happened last night mighty 
hard, and yet, for all that, he doesn’t 
forget a detail of his duties. He ap- 
pears to be half man and half machine.” 

“Oh, well, if he is going to tuck me 
in to-night—or rather, this morning—I 
won't bother to talk to him now. I 
think I’ll see what Mr. Estridge wants 
with me and then turn in for an hour. 
I suppose that Murdock is not in soli- 
tary charge?” 

Doctor Fellowes responded to the im- 
plied question with simple directness. 

“Sheriff Coburn is on the job, and 
he has an eye on him as well as on 
all the rest within doors, I think you 
must have seen the constable on the 
porch out there just now. We've no 
more occasion to suspect Murdock than 
any one else in the building. I’m bound 
to tell you, Mr. Crane, that we've 
searched the club from top to bottom, 
and we can’t afford to take chances on 
anybody leaving it now, who either be- 
longs here or might have sneaked in 
past the guards in the grounds. Well, 
I'll get on home and to bed for an hour 
or two before the autopsy.” 

“Before you do perform it, doctor, I 
wish you'd phone to me up here at the 
club. I want to come down and have 
a look at the body as it was when you 
first saw it,’ Crane said earnestly. ‘I’m 
not asking this for sentimental reasons 
alone, though I liked Jim, and we’d 
worked on many a case together, but 
because it may help me in my own in- 
vestigation. We are not rivals, you 
know, sir, but partners—you and the 
sheriff and I—and it is not my chief’s 
wish or mine to have me appear in the 
are 


case at all. The only thing we 


after is to find out who murdered Jim 
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Doyle and have the guilty party get 
what’s coming to him or to them.” 

The coroner held out his hand. “I’m 
sure of that, Mr, Crane, and I’ll be glad 
to phone to you in time. If you and 
your chief want to avenge the death of 
one of your own men, Sheriff Coburn 
and 1—even more than the members of 
this ciub—because we’re natives here— 
want to find out the truth and clear the 
name of the village as well as the club 
of Broadlawns. I guess we can work 
together, all right! Good night, or 
rather, good morning!” 

The genial doctor departed, and 
Crane turned thoughtfully toward the 
billiard room. Within, stretched out 
upon one of the wide leather 
which divided the wall space with the 
cue racks, he found Samuel Estridge. 
The lawyer’s eyes were closed and his 
hands were peacefully relaxed at his 
sides. 

Thinking that the other was asleep, 
the detective was about to retreat, but 
Estridge opened his eyes and _ arose. 
“Have you finished with the witnesses, 
Crane?” he asked. “I don’t want to 
urge you to tell me anything that you 
would prefer to keep to yourself at this 
time. I haven’t waited here to bother 
you with my half-baked theories, but to 
offer you any possible assistance that 
Ican. As the secretary of the club and 
one of its old members, I may be able 
to help you with the identity and the 
position of the members. Murdock, 
the steward, can furnish you with a list 
of the entire club membership, and the 
coroner, being the general medical prac- 
titioner of the neighborhood could 
probably tell you a great deal about 
their idiosyncracies, but ag 

He paused suggestively, and Crane 
smiled and finished for him, “But he 
represents the local authorities, at least 
until the inquest. I do not think he 
could tell me anything, Mr. Estridge, 
that would be of material assistance to 
me at this stage of my investigation, but 


seats, 
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you can help me a lot if you will. Just 
who, for instance, are the Frasers?” 
“Thoroughly good people in every 
way,” replied the attorney emphatically. 
“I'd vouch for them personally 
Jack Fraser is manager of the 
Oil Company’s New York 
1, and his wife is a fine little 
Chey have lived out here for 
* seven years.” 
‘And Mr. Jack Fraser’s brother ?”’ 
pursued Crane. 


any 


something of a stranger here, 
st of the Jack Frasers. Ralph 
from Texas, and Presi 
Sowerby likes him; he’s had some 
with him at the bank. He 
eems to be all right.” Estridge paused 
uddenly and then added: “He 
hnical assistance to you, 
for I understand that he is quite an 
enthusiast weapons 
s, especially firearms.” 
iy call upon him. What about 
girl—the niece of Mrs. de 
an isn’t “ 
the detective perfunctorily. 
‘idge smiled in his turn. 
the child 1s an 
without a penny of her own, 
indications, 
not be dependent upon her aunt 
ng. That good-looking Landon 
who is a house guest of the 
has a responsibl 
by’s bank and—but I’m talking 
sipy, romantic old maid!” He 
good-naturedly. “Anybody 
‘an tip you off about?” 
iven’t interviewed Murdock yet, 
coroner says he is an odd sort 
racter,’’ Crane remarked. 
attorney eyed him keenly for a 
“We've always found Mur- 
straight enough,” he said at la 
individual, but tl 
‘ver been any criticism as to the 
performed his duties. Beyond 
do not believe that we’ve thought 
h about him, one way or another 
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“I see,” Crane replied. “Do the 
other people whom I interviewed to- 
night all belong to the club? The red- 
haired lady, Mrs. Carter, for one in 
tance?” 

"Yes, 


ars 


She came here two or three 
from the South and 
Horton cottage.” 


ago bought 


the (Once more I 


“As I told you, 


I do not want to force your confidence, 


tridge’s gaze narrowed. 


Crane, but why do you ask about 
people in particular?” 

‘LT am going to take you into my cor 
fidence, Mr The detectis 
poke frankly. ‘“Preposterous as 1 
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“T am glad that we are speaking con- 
fidentially, Mr. Crane, for you can real- 
ize that I am in rather a delicate posi- 
tion as one of the house committee,” 
he remarked smoothly. “As I told you 
I have no possible theory to offer, but 
may I voice a suggestion? Is there a 
chance that the shot which killed Doyle 
_might have been intended for another? 
I mean, could he have been mistaken 
there in the shadows outside the win- 
dow for some one else?” 
The detective shook his head. “The 
bullet which killed Jim Doyle was in- 
tended for him alone,” he responded 
decidedly. “It is a pity that you your- 
self were not nearer than the cardroom 
at that moment, Mr. Estridge. I should 
like to have had your opinion of the 
sound of that shot!” 
“There were many other people in 
the rotunda at the time,” Estridge re- 
marked. “It appears almost a miracle 
that the bullet should have threaded its 
way among them to the window, but I 
presume that, when the dancing 
stopped, they insensibly divided into 
little groups and backed against the 
wall, leaving the center of the hall clear. 
You haven’t interviewed Mr. and Mrs. 
Philip Dorrance, or Mrs. Rutherford 
They were permitted to de- 
part before your arrival. But, I believe, 
they were also in the rotunda when the 
lights were lowered for the singing. 
Then there is another guest of the club, 
Ogden Bowles—but I forgot. He was 
standing in the door of the smaller sup- 
per room, out of range, wasn’t he?” 

There was a wearied note in the at- 
torney’s tones, but it was now Crane’s 
turn to regard the other sharply. In 
court Estridge had never been known 
to let the most minor and irrelevant de- 
tail of a case slip his alert mind. What 
the detective read in his countenance, 
however, was merely a look of blank 
fatigue, and he decided that there was 
nothing further to be gained by pro- 
longing the interview. 


Sowerby. 


“T’ll see the rest of them later, and, 
in the meantime, I won’t detain you 
now, Mr. Estridge. I’ve got to havea 
talk with Murdock and then get an 
hour’s sleep before I tackle the job 
again.” 

“T have a small cottage near here 
where I keep bachelor’s hall. Any one 
can direct you to it. If you care to 
come to me in strict confidence, as you 
have just now, I shall be glad to give 
you the assistance of any information 
which may occur to me.” The attor- 
ney held out his hand. “Until I see 
you again, Mr. Crane.” 

The village constable had long since 
ceased his vigil when the two emerged 
upon the veranda, and the dragon lan- 
tern, in common with all the others, 
had vanished. Before the window 
where it had hung, instead of the sin- 
ister crimson stain, there now appeared 
a freshly scrubbed space upon the floor, 
which glistened in a ray of the morn- 
ing sun, and the steward arose from his 
knees at their approach. He seemed as 
little disconcerted, as though the brush 
and pail were his usual implements of 
employment, but he addressed himself 
apologetically to the attorney. 

“None of the servants would touch 
this, sir, and, after taking down the lan- 
terns, I thought best 4 

“You took down the lanterns?” Es- 
tridge asked. 

“Just now, sir.” The deprecation 
deepened in his tone. “It should have 
been done before, but a person from 
the village told me he had orders that 
nothing was to be disturbed, indoors or 
out.” 

“Ah, quite right; that was the con- 
stable, no doubt.” Estridge turned to 
Crane and, indicating the steward, an- 
nounced: “This is Murdock. He will 
show you to your room and answer any 
questions you may choose to put to 
him.” 


Murdock slightly. 


“Mr. 
Crane’s room is ready for him, sit. 


bowed 
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* The coroner told me to have it pre- 
pared.” He seemed scarcely to glance 
at the detective, but addressed himself 
once more to the attorney. “Here 1s 
your car being brought around 
sir. Mr. Bowles returned a few 

nts ago and retired at once, but he 
instructed me to awaken him if he could 
be of any service to you.” 

“He cafinot. I am going home and 
follow his example, Murdock. So long, 
Mr. Crane, and good luck.” 
descended the steps and was climbing 
into his car when a subdued hubbub 
arose from around the east corner of 
the veranda, and a man appeared, his 
bulldog features alive with 
ment. 

“Mr. Estridge! Stop a minute, sir! 
There’s been more dirty work here last 
night! One of our boys, that was sta- 
tioned on the lawn on that side of the 
house is lying in a clump of bushes with 
a gash on the back of his head that you 
could put your two fingers in!” 

Estridge started back as Crane de- 
scended the steps. The detective 
plained, a slight tremble for once mani- 
fest in his level tones, ‘Tt is one of the 
| men I had sent out from the city 


dead, 


now, 


mo- 


Kstridge 


excite- 


ex- 


spe la 


for last night. He isn’t 


ders : 

“No, but he’s dead to the 
Saunders responded. “He's 
with one of the nastiest swipes I ever 
saw, and I’m blessed if I know how any 
ne could have got to him ind 


Saun- 
l world!” 


laid out 


hit him 


hard enough with this to 


ypen t? 


lay his head 
As he spoke he held out in the palm 
f his hand something 
in the sun, and the at 
to Crane to take it. 
plied, and, after an 


It, Ne 


which glittered 
torney motioned 
The latter com 
instant’s glance at 
ind Estridge gazed at each other 
in wordless questioning, 

The object which the detect 
Was a tiny pistol almost as small as a 
toy, but upon its highly-polished barre! 
appeared a dark blotch; the second sin- 


ve held 
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ister indication they were to behold of 
that night’s work. 


CHAPTER 
IN THE BUSHES. 


G2 and call the Murdock!” 


kestridge turned with a start to 
where the steward stood gaping at them 
trom the veranda. Then to Saunders 
he added: “Show Mr. Crane and my- 
self where he is. \Vhich one of the 
boys is it?) Who found him?” 
Saunders stared at the mention of 
the private detective’s name. Rousing 
himself he replied to the last question 
first. 
“1 did, sir. 
ing us in the kitchen in 


hot coffee, and I went looking for P% 


VIII. 
BOXWOOD 


sheriff, 


The head cook was hav- 
relays for some 
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that’s who it He was on 


Lindsay iS. 
the stand for you in the Lockwood case. 
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[ knew about where he’d been stationed 
last night, and I called, but got no an- 
swer, and finally I see the two feet of 
him sticking out from underneath these 
bushes.” 

While he talked S 
around the corn 
ancient b XWO id. 


edge of the lriveway, a 


them club 


house to a clump of 


Here, on ‘ 
short, fivure lay motionless. 
Che man’s broad, freckled 


face was up- 


turned in the sunlight, arms 


were extended 
head. 

“T dragged him out by 
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over and see that he was still breath- 
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should beat it aw ay. 
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of twisted one over the other.” Saun- 
ders glanced again at the tiny weapon 
in the detective’s grasp. “It must have 
taken a guy with an arm like a pile 
driver to crown him and lay him out 
cold with that toy thing, let alone to 
sneak up on him from behind through 
those thick bushes.” 

“That is just what I was thinking,” 
Crane remarked. ‘Thrusting the pistol 
into his hip pocket he suddenly dived 
into the mass of shrubbery, just as 
Sheriff Coburn appeared on the run, 
the anxious-eyed Murdock trotting dis- 
creetly in the rear. Between them they 
carried the unconscious man into the 
clubhouse and placed him on the stew- 
ard’s bed. Estridge went to the private 
telephone booth in the locker room to 
summon Doctor Fellowes. 

In the excitement none of them had 
observed the fact that the detective had 
not accompanied them within doors. 
As the attorney emerged from the 
booth he found Crane awaiting him. 

“What do you think of this latest de- 
velopment, Mr. Estridge?” the latter 
asked. 

“Frankly I am almost past the stage 
of coherent thought!” Estridge  re- 
sponded. “I have handled many a 
bizarre case in court in my time, but 
this outranks them all! Of course that 
terrific blow on Lindsay’s head could 
never have been caused by the tiny 
weapon which Saunders found, no mat- 
ter what strength lay behind it—that is 
a foregone conclusion.” 

“Not if the pistol were used to strike 
with, perhaps, but suppose it had been 
thrown?” 

“What?” 

“A missile as light and small as that, 
if flung from a distance and—let us say 

height of one story from the 

might have caused such a 
wound, provided that Lindsay’s back 
was turned to the house and his head 
uncovered.” Then, as the attorney still 
stared, Crane continued: “If he were 


ommngl, 


i 
ground, 
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lighting his pipe, contrary to orders, 
and had taken off his cap to shield the 
flame of the match that pistol thrown at 
random from one of the upper win- 
dows might well have found an unin- 
tentional mark.” 

“Great heavens!” Estridge  ex- 
claimed. “But who was upstairs?” 

“IT should very much like to know 
who was on the second floor when the 
lights were lowered at midnight, or who 
might have slipped past Mrs. Carter on 
the stairs, immediately after the shot 
was fired.” There was a note of added 
seriousness in the detective’s tones. “I 
found these in the bushes just now, 
They must have dropped from Lind- 
say’s hands as he fell.” From his coat 
pocket he drew a crumpled cap, sodden 
with dew, a pipe with a small quantity 
of unlighted tobacco still adhering to 
the bottom of the bowl, and a thin 
packet of matches. 

“But could any one have passed Mrs. 
Carter on the stairs without her knowl+ 
edge?” Estridge asked. “On the other 
hand, if some one were already on the 
second floor when the lights were low- 
ered, how could they have shot Doyle 
below on the veranda?” 

“Mrs. Carter has stated that the 
sound of the shooting dazed and 
numbed her faculties. In such a con- 
dition some one might have slipped past 
in either direction, for the staircase is 
wide, remember,” Crane replied. “If 
any one were hiding upstairs, awaiting 
that moment, they could have crept 
down a few steps, fired, and then re- 
treating, thrown the pistol from an up- 
per window. If the autopsy shows that 
the bullet took a sharply downward 
course and was of a caliber to fit this 
tiny weapon the conclusion is inevi- 
table.” 

He produced the pistol once more, 
and Estridge exclaimed impatiently : 

“We're getting nowhere, man! Noth- 
ing but a series of suppositions, An 
examination of this pistol should show 


’ 








whether a shot had been fired frog it, 
and how recently. Then, when the 
owner of it is discovered, or at least the 
identity of the person in whose posses- 
sion it was last seen, the matter will be 
fairly obvious. Only one bullet was 
fired at Doyle.” 

The detective smiled slightly. “You 
heard it merely as a muffled report, Mr. 
Estridge; that is a pity. One witness 
has already voiced the opinion that two 
distinct detonations, so close together 
as to be almost simultaneous, rang 
through the rotunda, and that witness 
was unconsciously corroborated by an- 
other who said that the shot seemed to 
One cartridge only has been 
fired within the last few hours from 
this pistol, but was it the bullet which 
killed Doyle? Here is Doctor Fellowes 
in his car. While he attends to your 
man, Lindsay, I think I will just have 
a look about the second floor.” 

The doctor found the second victim 
of the night suffering from a bad scalp 
wound, but already conscious. 

“What hit me?” the latter repeated 
faintly over and over. “I didn’t see 
nothin’, nor hear a step. All of a sud- 
den somethin’ fetched me a crack, and 
what little light there was went out for 
fair !”” 

“You are sure you didn’t hear any- 
thing?’ Samuel Estridge insisted, as 
Doctor Fellowes deftly dressed the 
wound. “I don’t mean a step behind 
you, when you turned to light your 
pipe, contrary to orders, Lindsay, but a 
sound of any sort, in or near the club- 
house, othe® than the music and sing- 
ing.” 

The man made a sheepish grimace of 
admission. 


‘echo.’ 


“I don’t know how you found out 
about my pipe, Mr. Estridge, but my 
throat was parched for a smoke. [| 


heard the song stop with a bang and a 
lot of women hollerin’, but they'd been 
makin’ a racket all the evenin’, and you 
couldn’t tell whether they was laughin’ 
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or cryin’. I’d had my orders not to in- 
terfere, and I thought it was all part 
of the fun. I turned my back to light 
up for just a minute when somethin’ 
crowned me.” 

“You heard no other sound?” Es- 
tridge’s tones had taken on a deeper 
note. ‘Just an instant before you were 
struck, I mean. Think, Lindsay!” 

Lindsay contracted that part of his 
brow which was visible from beneath 
the bandage in a painful effort at con- 
centration. “Seems to me there was a 
kind of a scraping noise, but I supposed 
it was the branches of trees rubbin’ to- 
gether. I ain’t used to country sounds, 
and I didn’t think nothin’ of it.” 

In the meantime the detective had 
hastened up the staircase. The main 
upper hall ran the entire width of the 
clubhouse, with a window at each end. 
Lesser halls branched off from it 
toward the rear, and around the gallery 
to the front were the ladies’ dressing 
and cloakrooms. Crane gave a cursory 
glance into one or two of the rooms 
which lined the back corridors and were 
evidently intended for the use of tran- 
sient guests. Then he turned his at- 
tention to the windows. That at the 
left end of the hall was closed, but the 
other had been opened, and the detec- 
tive walked quickly over to it and 
glanced out. As he had expected, it 
looked directly down upon the driveway 
from the garage and the clump of box- 
wood before which Lindsay had been 
stationed. It would not have taken a 
particulariy muscular throw or deliber- 
ate aim to have struck him that blow, 
even had he had time to light the match 
and reveal his presence by its flare. If 
the pistol had been flung blindly 
straight from the window it could 
‘ely have avoided hitting him. 

The rooms, which Crane en- 
tered next, a disordered litter of 
and small, fancy 
The 
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ing rooms were deeply indented, show- 
ing that some one had rested there for 
a part of the previous evening at least. 

Nothing further of significance re- 
warding his efforts, the detective de- 
scended the staircase to find Murdock 
hovering about its foot. 

“T’ve some coffee and toast here for 
you, sir,” the latter announced, wetting 
his thin lips nervously as he spoke. He 
appeared older by ten years than on the 
previous night, and the gray at his 
temples was more evident in the broad 
light of day. 

“Thank you, Murdock.” Crane 
seated himself at the little table, and, 
as the other served him, he added: “I 
understand from Mr. Estridge that you 
have been here a long time.” 

“Since the club was built, sir; 
what makes it so awful—what hap- 
pened last night—aside from the shock 
about poor Mr. Grant. There’s never 
been a hint of a scandal, never even a 
hitch in any of the entertainments, nor 
a complaint from a single member that 
was serious enough to be laid before a 
meeting of the board, let alone the sus- 
picion of a crime, until last evening. I 
shouldn’t wonder if it would entirely 
disrupt the club, and I was as proud 
of it as a member himself could have 
been!” Murdock, the silent, had sud- 
denly waxed loquacious, but his tones 
were still habitually deferential. “From 
the very day that Mr. Grant came to 
take the place of Mr. Martin I am sure 
that none of the members nor club at- 
tendants had the slightest idea that he 
was anything more than the house sec- 
retary he pretended to be—except, of 
course, those who engaged him. I can- 
not imagine even yet why a detective 
should have been installed here, but as 
to his murder 





that’s 





“Go on!” Crane commanded tersely 
as the other hesitated. 

“Well, sir, I know it’s not my place 
to offer an opinion, especially to a per- 
son—er—a gentleman of your experi- 
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ence,in such cases, but couldn’t that 
have been the work of an outsider, 
someone who, perhaps, had a private 
grudge against him? With the crowd 
that was here last night there would be 
plenty of chance for a stranger to slip 
in and out unnoticed, even though | 
was behind my office desk there all the 
time.” 

“You were there when the shot was 
Crane ignored the suggestion. 

“Yes, sir. I remember that one of 
the hired waiters tried to pass from the 
rear hall to the supper room in the 
midst of the singing, and I was just 
reaching out to stop him when the 
sound of the shot came.” 

Crane turned and regarded the broad 
desk top reflectively, then once more 
gazed at his informant. 


“You stretched out your hand to 
touch this waiter from behind your 
desk?” j 

Murdock flushed ~but __ replied 


promptly: “No, sir. Now and again 
the gentlemen members leave their golf 
bags in my office, instead of taking 
them back to their lockers; there are 
usually two or three of them there, just 


as there were last night. When that 
waiter started to pass I was afraid he 
would disturb the singing, so I fum- 


bled at random in one of the bags at my 
feet, picked out a golf club and was 
trying to tap him on the arm with it 
when the shot rang out. The club was 
still in my hand when I vaulted over 
the desk top—I was too much excited 
to remember the little swinging door— 
and ran out on the veranda with the 
others. I didn’t see from what direc- 
tion the shot came, and I hadn’t even 
noticed Mr. Grant at the window there 
until we found him lying dead. Then 
Mr. Estridge sent me to collect the 
extra cooks and waiters and regular at- 
tendants in the billiard room until the 
sheriff and coroner should’ come. 
That’s really all I can tell you, sir. 

“Did you notice any one move after 
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the singing — started, except that 
waiter?” Crane asked. 
eNo. Sit:” For once Murdock 


raised his eyes and gazed straight into 
those of the detective. “I was think- 
ing of them the song was intended for. 
They were all gentlemen whom I'd 
served for years, and who wouldn’t be 
coming back to the club, ever.” 

Crane pushed back and 
rose. “Let me see inside that office of 
yours; I'd like to know just where you 
were standing when you heard the 
shot.” 

Without a word Murdock turned, 
folded back the hinged top of the 
counter and, opening the narrow, gate- 
like door, ushered his visitor inside. 
was standing right 
here and the waiter was there between 
me and the newel post when I reached 
down.” 

“Into a golf bag at your feet, I think 
you said, Murdock!” The detective’s 
tones had suddenly crisped. ‘Where is 
that bag now? There is only a shelf 
of ledgers under the counter.” 

Murdock stared down _ stupidly. 
“Why, it’s gone!” he exclaimed. “I’m 
positive there were three, for I had to 
two for room to stand. Yes, 
there they are—one in front of my 
little safe, and the other under the let- 
ter rack. The gentleman who owned 
the third must have taken it home’ with 
him when he went, and he’ll miss his 
stick. I left it in the billiard room or 
somewhere about, in the excitement.” 

Ile had once more become the well- 
trained servant, and his distress at such 
a trivial error would have been almost 
comical under other circumstances. 

“Never mind about the stick !’’ Crane 

uid impatiently. “This club member 
must have been a very enthusiastic 
golfer to remember his bag at such a 
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“I don’t know, sir.” A suspicion of 
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they just drop their bags over the 
counter, and this one may have be- 
longed to a guest of one of the mem- 
I couldn't even tell you who owns 
those other two.” 

It was at this juncture that the cor- 
oner made his reappearance from the 
room where, in his capacity as physi- 
cian, he had attended Lindsay. Seeing 
the detective he exclaimed: ‘‘Oh, there 
Been looking for you. 


bers. 


you are, Crane! 
Thought you'd like to ride down to the 
village with me; you mentioned it, if 
you remember.” 

“Thank you, doctor, I should 
Crane emerged from behind the stew- 
ard’s desk. ‘Murdock, while I’m gone 
you might find that golf club you spoke 
of and see if you can identify its 
owner by it. Now, doctor.” 

But, as they descended the veranda 
steps to Doctor Fellowes’ waiting car, 
an alert-eyed young man arose from a 
garden bench and came forward. 

“Man about forty, gray hair at tem- 
ples, walks like a cat; know him, Mr. 
Crane?” he asked without preamble. 

“T know him,” the detective re- 
sponded briefly. 

‘Took ’em down, without looking in- 
side one, and carried ’em into the house 
heaped up in his arms, 
though they were a bundle of 
Same man you found 
under the window later, but he didn’t 
look around. more doing 
since.” 

“All right, Jewett. Go around to the 
back and get some breakfast; say I sent 
you. When I return I'll have further 
instructions for you.” Crane followed 
the mystified doctor into the car, and, 
as they rattled down the drive to the 
open road, he added to the latter: “That 
was one of the operatives from our 
own agency whom I brought out from 

wn. He relieved your constable in 
his watch over the dragon lantern. You 
are going to perform the autopsy now?” 

\ 


‘Yes. There’s no doubt, of course, 


” 


as careless as 
straw. 
scrubbing up 


Nothing 
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that the man was killed with that pistol 
which was found beside the body of the 
man I have just attended. I under- 
stand that you have it, Mr. Crane, and 
I'll want it as evidence at the inquest.” 

“It is in my pocket now, and I will 
turn it Over to you as soon as we reach 
your house, if you like,” Crane said. 
“It’s almost as small as a toy.” 

“Small enough for a woman to use, 
eh?” asked the other. 

“Quite,” Crane acquiesced gravely. 
“Or for a man, either, if he wanted to 
throw suspicion upon a woman.” 

The doctor glanced up, quickly, but 
he made no comment until they reached 
his home where, in a small outbuilding, 
he conducted the few autopsies he had 
been called upon to perform. 

“Come into the house for a minute,” 
he said. “I want to get my instru- 
ments—— Hang it! There’s some one 
in the office! I can’t be bothered with 
patients now.” 

But the big, broad-shouldered, keen- 
eyed man of thirty-five or more, who 
arose at their entrance, proved to be no 
patient. 

“Hello, coroner!” he exclaimed in 
bluff, hearty tones. “My brother, Jack, 
suggested that I drop in to see if I 
could be of any assistance to you, shoot- 
ing irons being my middle name. Mr. 
Crane, I guess saw me in that 
bunch at the club a few hours ago, 
though you didn’t put me through any 
third degree. I’m Ralph Fraser.” 

The detective nodded pleasantly. “I 
remember you, Mr. Fraser. Doctor, if 
you will just let me have a look at the 
body, I'll come back and talk to your 
guest here until you have finished the 
autopsy, or until you need him.” 

He accompanied the coroner to the 
little outbuilding, examined the body of 
his late associate without visible ex- 
pression of other than professional in- 
terest, and then returned to the office. 
Ralph Fraser was worn 
strip of carpet, his huge, well-knit bulk 


you 


pacing the 


seeming to fill the narrow confines of 
the room. 

He paused expectantly, and Crane 
placed his hat on the table and then 
seated himself. 

“Rotten affair, that!” fraser observed 
with an expressive gesture toward the 
window, through which the little white 
washed building was visible. “I was 
right in the hall, not thirty feet from 
where the poor fellow stood out on the 
l I couldn’t have told 


and yet 
from which the shot 


veranda, 
the direction 
came!” 

‘hat is a puzzling matter to deter- 
mine sometimes,” Crane responded, and 
then abruptly switched the subject from 
the present and its attendant circum- 
stances. He alluded to Fraser’s adopted 
and its resources until the 
oner rejoined them. ‘“‘What’s the ver- 
dict, doctor?” he asked quickly before 
Fraser could speak. ‘“T don’t mean the 
details—they will keep until the inquest. 
If it isn’t 
mind telling us in confidence what cali- 
ber bullet killed Doyle?” 

“A thirty-two,” 
oner gravely. 

The result of his disclosure was ex- 
traordinary. sprang from his 
chair, and his strong voice rose almost 
to a shout. “What! Say that again, 
will you, doc? You’re dead certain 
that it was a thirty-two?” 

lor answer the coroner held out in 
his palm a tiny, steel-coated object. 
Fraser seized and eagerly examined it. 
Then, with a smothered ejaculation, he 
returned it, and, dropping back into his 
chair once more, he passed his hand- 
kerchief hastily across his forehead. 

“Mr. Fraser’—Renwick Crane’s in- 
cisive tones cut the tension in the air 
the thrust of a knife—‘what do 
you know of this? With what size bul- 
let did you think Doyle had been killed ¢ 
Did you think it was the other shot? 
The shot that missed?” 


state cor- 


asking too much would you 


responded the cor- 


Fraser 


like 








CHAPTER IX. 


THE CURIOSITY OF MRS. SOWERBY. 


THE coroner was the first to find his 
yoice, 

“Do you mean to say, Crane, 
two shots were fired at Doyle?” 

“T have a witness or two 
testify that such is their personal opin- 
ion, which appears to have been cor- 
roborated by Mr. Fraser’s surprise just 
now.” The detective turned to the lat- 
ter who still sat as though dazed. “I 
believe you had a very definite reason 
for assuming that a bullet other than a 
thirty-two killed my colleague. Will 
you tell us what that reason was?” 

Fraser roused himself and squared 
his shoulders. ‘‘No reason except an 
instinctive conviction based on my own 
knowledge of firearms,” he responded 
with a show of his former frank, 
hearty manner. “I told you a little 
while ago that I couldn’t tell the exact 
direction from which the shot came; 
that was perfectly true, owing to the 
acoustics of the rotunda, but it is also 
true that I was absolutely certain, from 
the volume of sound, that the weapon 
used must have been a thirty-eight.” 

“Yet, surely, you heard, from the 
coroner’s preliminary examination of 
the body, that the wound was caused by 
a bullet of very small caliber,” Crane 
declared. 

“Gentlemen, I am a stranger here, 
not a member of the country club, but 
a guest of my brother.” Fraser smiled 
slightly as he rose. “Down where I 
come from it isn’t healthy for an out- 
side party to set up his opinion against 
that of the folks in charge, and I 
thought, of course, that the autopsy 
would prove my conviction to be the 

one. That is why I dropped 
around this morning, and why I was 
sO surprised just now to find that my 
had been at fault. I must 
to the doctor here for thi 


that 


who can 


judgment 
apologize 


ing that I knew more than he did about 
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it, but I didn’t have a glimpse of the 
wound, you know. I guess you 
wouldn’t take much stock in any help 
I might offer you, after making such a 
bull as that, Doctor Fellowes. I'll be 
getting on back to my brother’s place. 
I will stay on for several days’ visit, 
though, and, if I can be of any service 
at any time, you will know where to 
find me. Mr. Crane, I shall be glad to 
horn in on your investigation, too, and 
trail along whenever you say the word.” 
“You may easily have mistaken the 
bark of a thirty-two for that of a thirty- 
eight, especially since, as you say, the 
acoustics of the hall confused you at 
the moment, Mr. Fraser.” The detec- 
tive’s tone was pleasantly ingratiating 
now, but his were steady and 
rather hard. “However, if a totally un- 
trained ear could distinguish between 
two distinct, but almost simultaneous, 
shots, surely you would have been able 
to do so; that is, provided there had 
been two shots instead of one. It is a 
mere supposition as yet, of course.” 
Ralph Fraser paused in the doorway. 
“T've been proved wrong once in this 
case, and I ought to have horse sense 
enough not to venture a further opin- 
ion,” he remarked. ‘However, I’d be 
willing to wager my bottom dollar that 
only one shot was fired last night.” 
When he had taken his departure the 
and the detective eyed each 
other in silence. When they heard the 
gate latch the former asked: ‘Were 
you serious about that, Crane, or was 
ita bluff? Have you actually witnesses 
who are prepared to swear that two 


eyes 


‘oroner 


shots were fired?” 

Crane smiled. 
However, our friend Fraser evidently 
had some good reason of his own for 
believing, or at least suspecting, that 
the weapon used was not this one.” As 


“Not actually.” 


he spoke he took from his pocket the 
pistol which had felled Lindsay. ‘This 


a thirty-two, a single shot 


is, as you see, \ 
and you know 


has been fired from it, 
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where it was found. Of course, doctor, 
if your autopsy has shown that the shot 
which killed Doyle was fired straight 
in front of him and on a level with his 
breast——” 

Doctor Fellowes shook his head. “I 
will be frank with you, Crane. That 
was my first opinion, based on a hasty 
examination of the body at the club, 
but I’ll have to modify it in part now. 
The bullet took a downward course and 
must have been discharged from several 
feet, at least, above Doyle’s head ; how 
far would depend naturally upon the 
distance of the assassin from his vic- 
tim.” 

“Yes, if Doyle were standing upright, 
but what if he had been squatting upon 
bent knees, the upper part of his body 
still erect, in order the better to see in 
at the window?” asked Crane. 

“In that case any one within the hall 
of Doyle’s own height might have fired 
point-blank at him—any one, of course, 
within straight range,” the doctor con- 
ceded. 

Crane began pacing the floor reflec- 
tively. All at once he paused on the 
threshold and faced the other. “Doc- 
tor, do you realize that a straight range 
may not mean the rear of the hall, 
alone? Have you noticed the width of 
that window before which Doyle was 
stationed? J didn’t arrive in time to 
see the position of his body, but, from 
what testimony I have been able to 
gather, it was lying in a crumpled heap 
under the lantern.” 

Doctor Fellowes nodded gravely. 
“That was how I found it when I got 
here, and Mr. Estridge assured me 
that its position had not been disturbed 
in any way. But it has been my experi- 
ence that, during the excitement follow- 
ing the discovery of such a crime, the 
body is frequently moved, if only in 
the effort to learn whether life is ex- 
tinct or not.” 

“But, even if it had not been dis- 
turbed, the position in which you your- 


self saw it would not prove that Doyle 
had been directly in the center of the 
window space, would it?” asked the de- 
tective. ‘Might he not have been peer- 
ing in at the extreme right or left of 


>), 


the casing? 

The coroner started. 
tainly! And in that case 

“In that case he would have been 
within range of almost a complete semi- 
rotunda—a__ semicircle 
which would have reached from the 
conservatory entrance, where young 
Landon stood alone, around to the door 
of the smaller supper room, where 
Ogden Bowles had halted, also alone. 
It would take in all those who stood in 
the radius between.” 

“But this pistol!” The coroner picked 
it up from the spoke. 
“Doesn't all the circumstantial evidence 
point to the fact that the fatal shot was 
fired from it, and that it was flung out 
of that window at the end of the upper 
hall, immediately afterward?” 

“Yes, but it doesn’t necessarily prove 
that the murderer was hiding up on the 
second floor,” Crane objected. “He 
might easily, in that minute of stunned 
sensibility on the part of the people, 
which followed the sound of the shot, 
have either slipped past Mrs. Carter 
and up and down the stairs in time to 
join the general hue and cry, or he 
might have dashed down the hall lead- 
ing to the rear and so up the back stair- 
case. As I understand it, in the con- 
fusion that followed the discovery of 
the crime, it was quite ten or fifteen 
minutes before any one thought of 
counting heads. We know at the agency 
why Doyle was sent down here, of 
course, and that knowledge will enable 
us to eliminate a lot of people from sus- 
picion.” 

“The loss or theft of Mrs. de Fors 
est’s necklace,” said the coroner. 

“Loss?” repeated the other. 

“Yes. The sheriff has taken charge 
of it, you know, and an examination 


“Why, cer- 


circle of the 


table as he 
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shows that the clasp was defective; it 
might have slipped from the old lady’s 
neck at any time after she put it on 
in her own home until she missed it at 
the Harvest Dance and reported the 
matter to the house committee, a period 
of several hours.” Doctor Fellowes 
paused and then went on: “Whoever 
picked it up has been evidently waiting 
for a large reward to be offered, or he 
was afraid to dispose of it, not under- 
standing why a public announcement of 
the loss was not made.” 

“Loss or deliberately planned theft, 
wherever that necklace has been hidden 
during the past month, it was placed in 
the dragon lantern last night and for a 
particular reason.” The detective made 
an impatient gesture. ‘That’s 
the point. We're investigating the mur- 
der of Jim Doyle, and I can’t help 
feeling that there is something which 
has been overlooked, some trifling clew 
that would give us the key to the whole 
affair.” 

“This pistol ” began the coroner. 

“Splendid bit of circumstantial evi- 
dence, but, unless it has been seen in 
some one’s possession lately, it would 
take a month to trace it back from the 
manufacturer to the original purchaser 
and so on down the line. It is not a 
new model and hasn’t a single mark of 
identification beyond the usual number, 
maker’s name, and the year in which it 
was patented. No, doctor, I think I 
shall try a new trail even if I have to 
blaze it.” Crane picked up his hat. 
“I'd like a little more intimate knowl- 
edge of the people up at the country 
club than Doyle’s reports gave us. Most 
of the members are your patients, aren’t 


+h, Phe 
they: 


beside 


‘The majority of those who make 
dlawns an all-year home,” Doctor 
wes responded. “Their places are 
the neighborhood. The Sowe rby 
>is the nearest; it is that big stone 

with turrets, the one we passed 
over the hill. On the top of the 


next hill Mrs. de Forest’s old Colonial 
house stands, and the others of that set 
are clustered down in the valley. 
Mrs. Carter’s little cottage is sand- 
wiched in between two old farms, 
within a mile of the club, I have got 
to call on a patient of mine off East- 
ville way, but I'll be glad to run you 
first anywhere you say.” 

“No, thanks. I think I will stroll 
around the town a little and get a line 
on the country club crowd from the 
local angle. I'll be at the club later if 
you want to consult me.” 

Yet, when Crane had seen the doc- 
tor’s little car disappear down the vil- 
lage street, he turned his steps rapidly 
back in the other direction—to the tur- 
reted house over the hill. He 
noted the wheel tracks of many vehicles 
on the driveway as he approached and 
Was not surprised when, in response to 
his ring at the entrance door, a har- 
assed butler informed him that Mr. 
Sowerby was not at home and Mrs. 
Sowerby had absolutely nothing to say 
for publication. 

“I do not represent the press,” the 
detective retorted. “Kindly tell Mrs. 
Sowerby that Mr. Crane- i 

He got no farther. The mention of 
his name wrought a miraculous change 
in the servant’s manner, ‘Come right 
in, sir. Mr. Sowerby has gone up to 
the country club, but I’ve had instruc- 
tions that Mrs, Sowerby would be at 
home to you, of course, if you should 
call.” The man spoke in a nervous un- 
dertone. “This way, sir.” 

He led the detective small 
drawing-room. A_ tiny fire 
crackled on the hearth, and the heavy 
scent of fresh violets in low bowls vied 
with the cloying, sensuous odor of in- 
cense from a bronze brazier. The day- 
light had been all but excluded by thick 
curtains which shrouded the windows, 
and a low wing chair had been drawn 
up suggestively near a tall, cathedral- 


backed one. 


stone 


into a 
Ww ood 
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As Crane seated himself in the latter 
he smiled inwardly. The stage had evi- 
dently been set for a carefully re- 
hearsed scene, but why so much effort 
to make an impression upon him? He 
had learned that Mrs. Sowerby went 
into a fit of hysterics at the time of the 
shooting and was one of the first to 
leave the club, escorted by the Dor- 
rances, before his arrival. Was she 
merely another of the neurasthenics 
with whom he had more than once come 
into contact, or had she some deeper 
reason for this reception? 

She had evidently hoped for his com- 
ing, planned for it, and it could not 
have been difficult to get her self-im- 
portant husband back to the scene of 
the previous night’s tragedy. Crane 
thought of the irascible, rheumatic 
Rutherford Sowerby in this dim, 
scented, boudoirlike apartment and 
chuckled to himself. A faint, silken 
rustle came to his ears, and he turned 
to greet the small figure in trailing, vio- 
let draperies which appeared in the 
doorway. 

“You’re the wonderful Mr. Crane, 
aren’t you?” she asked. “TI felt so re- 
lieved directly I heard you had arrived. 
I knew you would clear up this dread- 
ful mystery for us! Please sit down 
and tell me if you have discovered who 
did that—that fearful thing last night.” 

She motioned toward the chair, and, 
as he reseated himself, the detective 
made several quick mental notes. There 
was a certain native shrewish quality 
back of the lady’s childlike tones, a 
hardness underlying her delicate fea- 
tures, and the finger tips of the hand 
she had extended to him were stubby 
and hard. This youthful wife of an 
elderly millionaire was not an aristo- 
cratic sensation-seeker, after all; for 
some purpose of her own she was pre- 
pared to use him if she could, and he 
had to admit to himself that her work, 
although crude, was consistent with her 
type. 


“You flatter me, my dear Mrs. Sow- 
erby!” he replied with exaggerated def- 
erence. “I have had very little time, 
you know, and, with so many people at 
the club to interview, it is a lengthy 
business. But I understand that you 
were ill. I will make my call as brief 
as possible. If you will just answer a 
question or two, I won't detain you 
long.” 4 

“I? But what could I possibly tell 
your” <A sharper note, quickly sup- 
pressed, edged the childish voice. “Of 
course I have been frightfully ill all 
night, as my husband can tell you, from 
the sheer horror of the thing, but poor 
Mr. Grant was, as far as we knew, just 
a—a sort of an inferior, an employee of 
the club like Murdock. How could we 
possibly imagine that he was a detec- 
tive? Why has he been there all this 
past month, disguised and watching us 
all, and the mystery of it makes the 
whole affair seem like a perfect night- 
mare!” 

Could that be mere avid curiosity in 
her tone, or something bordering on 
anxiety? Crane paused before he re- 
sponded: “I am sorry, Mrs. Sowerby, 
but I am afraid I cannot tell you that 
just now. You were present when the 
shot was fired?” 

She shuddered and shrank back 
within the screening wings of her chair. 

“Yes—no! I—TI was in the conserva- 
tory—alone. I had gone there to get 
away from the dancing and noise, for 
I had a slight headache and didn’t want 
any supper. Then I heard the crash of 
the shot in the midst of the singing, and 
some one told me what had happened, 
and I went into hysterics. I don’t see 
how a highly strung, sensitive woman 
could have helped it!” 

“A Mr. and Mrs. Dorrance brought 
you home, I believe. Are they intimate 
friends of yours, Mrs, Sowerby?” 
Crane asked. 

She gave a nervous little laugh, and 
the fingers, which had been tapping the 
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arms of her chair suddenly clutched 
them. A full minute passed before she 
replied in a voice of studied naivete: 
“What a funny question, Mr. Crane! 
The Dorrances happened to be the first 
to leave, and my husband or somebody 
asked them to take me home, as I was 
quite beside myself! We are all inti- 
mate out here in a way, but they are no 
closer associates of ours than any other 
members of our set at the club. Mr. 
Dorrance is an amusing sort of boy, 
but his wife, being so much older, 
doesn’t go in for many things except 
bridge, and, as I have always been 
far too stupid to learn that, I really 
know her merely as an acquaintance. 
Have you interviewed them?” 

“Not yet.” He rose. “I am sorry 
you cannot tell me anything more defi- 
nite about last night’s affair, but I won’t 
letain you any longer, Mrs. Sowerby. 
By the way—from where you were 
seated in the conservatory could you 
see the main staircase? Another lady 
member of your club, a Mrs. Carter, 
was standing just at its foot, and, al- 
though the murder did not shock her 
into hysteria, it stunned her so that I 
have been able to gain no valuable im- 
from her, either.” 

“I couldn’t imagine Mrs, Carter in 
under any % 


pressions 


1 


circumstances ! 
Mrs. Sowerby exclaimed with a hard 


y steri *S 


little laugh. “She would pose if the 
heavens fell!” 
“Who is she?” Crane asked with 


seeming indifference. 
“Nobody knows. 
alone about two years ago and got into 
somehow, but none of the 
women have taken her up beyond being 
ivil to her. I don’t think she minds, 
though, with all the men yapping at her 
heels as they do. She made a perfect 
fool of Phil—Mrs. Dorrance’s husband 


She appeared here 


st ‘ 
the club, 


now it is a 
broker 


—a season or two ago, but 

bachelor for a change—that 

who runs out from town to play golf.” 

Mrs. S »werby caught herself up hastily 
5C—pns 
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and added with a belated return to her 
childlike manner: “Please don’t think 
I am catty, Mr. Crane, I’m not really, 
but you quite see what I mean, don’t 
your I couldn’t help showing my feel- 
ings by becoming hysterical last night! 
No woman with any heart could have!” 

“I quite understand.” The detective 
spoke with bland sympathy. “You 
were alone in the conservatory when the 
crime took place, I think you said, Mrs. 
Sowerby ?” 

“Yes, There may have been other 
people there, of course, but I had hid- 
den myself away in a corner behind 
some palms and didn’t see nor hear any 
one.” 

“When the sound of the shot came 
did you leave the conservatory, or did 
some one come there to tell you what 
had happened? Who told you?” 

“T don’t know! I cannot remember ! 
she replied. “Of course I must have 
gotten out into the foyer somehow, but 
everything was so confused and hor- 
rible! I caught a glimpse through the 
window of—of that poor thing lying 
out there on the veranda, and the next 
thing I can recall is of having given 
way completely, and Mrs. Fraser and 
some other ladies were attending me 
Oh, I shall never forget the sight of 
that poor man! Why was he sent here 
upon us? Dear Mr. Crane, 
tell just little ! 


to spy 
urely you can 
don’t carry tales 

Her hand was 
ing face upturned very c 
blue eyes were gazing straight into his. 


te} meé: | 
really, truly!” 

arm, her coax- 
1 


t 
on his 


1 
ose, and the 


For a moment Crane deliberately 
dropped his mask of elaborate defer- 
Guce; 

“Why are you so anxious to know, 
Mrs. Sowerby?” he demanded bluntly 


“Surely you have nothing to fear from 
oa 


the presence of a detective‘ 


With } 


a shrug she stepped back and 
again that hard little laugh rose to her 
lips. 


“Scarcely!” The shrill, shrewish 
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note was dominant now in her tones. 
“One doesn’t like to think, however, 
that, among one’s associates, there may 
be a person guilty of anything which 
would bring them under surveillance. 
Good morning, Mr. Crane!” 

Once more out in the bright sunlight 
and striding down the drive, Crane 
added a significant note or two to his 
mental data. Mrs. Sowerby was or 
had been infatuated with the man 
named Dorrance, and she was jealous 
of Mrs. Carter; she had told two 
slightly conflicting stories of her own 
actions at the moment of the shooting, 
and, in spite of her denials, she was 
deeply and personally concerned in 
learning the motive for Doyle’s pres- 
ence at the club, although in ignorance 
of the loss of the necklace which had 
occasioned it. 

Why was she so concerned? Could 
there be wheels within wheels in this 
quiet, conservative community? Could 
there, after all, have been some other 
possible motive than the theft of the 
necklace for the murder of Jim Doyle? 





CHAPTER X. 
THE WOMAN UPSTAIRS, 

RETURNING to the village, Crane 

possessed himself of a small car 
at a renting garage. After consulting 
a road map he started by a wide detour 
toward the club. The machine he had 
hired was of an antiquated model and 
slow and halting in its gait, but it had 
the double advantage of a dull, neutral- 
gray color and a silent motor. 

The road he had chosen led away 
from the estates of the country club 
colony, through a region of small 
farms, out upon a pleasant highway, 
bordered on the right by rolling fields 
and on the left by a deep glen. Through 
the dense, but almost leafless, trees 
there came the trickle of a waterfall. 

Crane had passed no vehicles upon the 
way except an occasional farm wagon, 
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but, as he reached the glen, an ap- 
proaching rumble and roar came to his 


ears, and he drew up at the extreme’ 


right of the road just as another car 
thundered past, rocking from side to 
side, despite its weight, by the speed 
at which it was driven. The face of 
the man bent over the wheel was like a 
demon. 

It was distorted with a very frenzy 
of fury, but, although the man went by 
in a swift blur, the detective recognized 
him. The man was the suave broker of 
the previous night’s interview, Ogden 
Bowles. 

Crane shut off his engine and sat 
back under the hoodlike top for a mo- 
ment’s reflection on the incident. 
3owles was the acknowledged suitor of 
the red-haired Mrs. Carter, yet he was 
obviously not going to or returning 
from her little cottage, for it lay sev- 
eral miles in another direction. Where 
had he been, and what could have put 
him in such a rage? He had practically 
asserted the evening before that his 
only interest out of town was in the 
country club and his associates there. 
He, too, had been present when that 
shot was fired, standing at the extreme 
left of that semicircle, within pistol 
range of the window with the dragon 
lantern. 

Crane shrugged and started to alight 
in order to crank his ancient little car. 
The faint sound of voices down in the 
glen at the left reached him, and he 
paused, then crossed the road quickly 
and, ducking between the railings of the 
fence, he began to make his way cau- 
tiously down the steep declivity through 
the crackling underbrush. 

The sound of the voices came nearer, 
and, as Crane reached a sort of path 
which wound along the bank of a nar- 
row stream, he saw a man and a woman 
approaching. The man was young and 
dapper, with a small, blond mustache, 
and he was evidently under stress of 
some violent emotion, for’he gesticu- 
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lated jerkily as he trotted along beside 
his taller companion, who walked stead- 
ily with a free, swinging stride. She 
wore a clinging sweater, and the sun- 
light, striking down through the naked 
branches of the trees, glowed on her 
barehead and turned it to molten 
copper. 

Crane did not know the man, but he 
had little difficulty in recognizing Mrs. 
Carter, and he slipped hastily behind a 
clump of low-growing evergreens, as 
the couple approached. 

“I tell you it’s life or death!” The 
man’s voice fairly broke in his excite- 
ment. “Don’t you suppose I realize my 


position as it is? No mercy would be 


shown——” 

“You speak of mercy?” They were 
breast of the detective now, and the 
contempt in the woman's rich, calm 
tones was as keen as a knife blade. 
“Women have shown me scant: mercy 
in my life; why should I ruin myself 
now in order to help you to see that 
nother doesn’t suffer?” 

“Then I'll tell!” The 
rose in a cry of rage. “I 
Heaven I'll tell!” 

“Very well, you cur!” Mrs, Carter’s 
tones had not risen, and, as the couple 
rapidly receded down the path, the de- 

could barely distinguish her 
words. “The world is wide, and 
Broadlawns is only a tiny corner of it.” 

The man began to plead in an indis- 
vehement murmur, and 
Crane scrambled back to the road and 
hurriedly cranked up his car. He drove 
he way he had come until he 
1 a crossroad. A glance at the 
howed him it must be a short cut 
to the club. The reason was apparent 
But 
What was the secret which the inscrut- 
Carter had defied her com- 
panion to disclose, and was the 
other 


man’s voice 
swear to 


tective 


tinguishable, 


back the 


reache 


now for Bowles’ jealous rage. 
able Mrs 
who 
woman he was trying to induce 
her to save from suffering? 

His reflections were interrupted by a 
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deep-toned, resonant hail, and, looking 
up sharply, he beheld the head and 
shoulders of Samuel Estridge rising 
from behind a trim hedge of privet. 

“Just the man I want to see!” the at- 
torney exclaimed. “Come in and have 
lunch with me, Crane. I’ve been put- 
tering around the club all the morning 
waiting for you to turn up, but they 
told me you had gone off with the cor- 
oner.”’ 

The detective was only too glad to 
accept, not only because of this signal 
honor paid to him by one of the most 
eminent members of the bar and the 
opportunity to study him at close range, 
but because he felt that no one else in 
the colony could give him more infor- 
mation of the sort he required. 

He drove in between pillars of the 
privet, turned his machine over to the 
chauffeur, and followed his host into 
the ivy-covered brick cottage. 

“T hired that old bus there in the vil- 
lage. After the autopsy I left Doctor 
Fellowes and called on Mr. Sowerby, 
but I learned that he, too, had 
up to the club,” Crane explained. 

Samuel Estridge’s eyes twinkled. “1 
fancy your time wasn’t wasted, how- 
ever, if you were looking for any gos- 


gone 


sip of the colony,” he observed dryly. 
“Did the autopsy disclose what we ex- 
pected ?” . 

Crane nodded. “TI don’t think I am 
violating any professional confidence of 
the coroner’s in saying that the weapon 


which knocked out your man Lindsay 


was unquestionably, as far as the pres- 


ent circumstantial evidence goes, the 
same that was used to kill Dovle. Hov 
is Lindsay? I forgot to ask the doctor.” 
" 
il 


“Conscious and coming around a 
right, but the only thing he can remem- 
ber, just before something hit him, was 

f scraping noise; might have 
raising of that upper hall 
window, eh?” 

“Yes—Mr. Estridge, I’m not going 
to accept your hospitality and abuse it, 


a sort o 


been the 
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nor am I stupid enough to think that I 
could attempt to pump the cleverest 
cross-examiner in the courts to-day and 
get away with it!” Crane laughed with 
boyish” frankness. - “However, I do 
want some dope on the crowd out here 
that only you can give me, if you will.” 

“Gladly! Come along into the dining 
room, our chops are getting cold.” The 
attorney laughed also and led his guest 
into the austere Jacobean room. He 
waited until his man had served them 
and withdrawn before he added: “I’m 
afraid, Crane, that I’m reaching the age 
when a man loves to gossip. What can 
I tell your” 

“First of all I must confess that I 
did get a bit of illuminating gossip to- 
day, but not in the way that you imag- 
ine, sir,” Crane responded candidly. 
“In an investigation of this sort, where 
I am following a blind trail, the little, 
insignificant details about the lives of 
the people who were present when the 
crime was committed, sometimes pro- 
vide unexpectedly valuable clews, even 
though they themselves are unquestion- 
ably innocent. For instance, can you 
tell me anything more about Mr. 
Fraser’s brother than that he comes 
from Texas and has done some bank- 
ing business with Mr. Sowerby’s insti- 
tution? I met him again this morning, 
and he seems to be a bug on weapons, 
especially firearms.” 

“So Jack told me, but I never met 
Ralph Fraser until yesterday after- 
noon,” Estridge remarked. “He goes 
in more for collecting freak man-killing 
inventions, I believe, than the 
which usually come under your profes- 
sional notice or mine. I don’t mean 
bombs, but pistols and daggers, dis- 
guised more or less innocently, after the 
manner of the old sword canes. He 
seems to be rather an ingenuous sort of 
fellow for such a blood-thirsty hobby, 
and, since you have already got the 
weapon with which, in all human prob- 
ability, the murder was committed last 


sort 


night, I don’t believe he will be of much 
use to you.” 

“IT merely used him as an illustra- 
tion,” Crane averred. ‘Then there is 
the broker, Mr. Bowles; what is his 
particular hobby, other than golf and 
defying the speed laws?” 

“IT don’t believe I know,” replied the 
attorney thoughtfully. ‘He hasn’t been 
a member long, but he was proposed 
and seconded by two members of the 
house committee, one of whom is ill, 
and the other away just now. I never 
realized it until you spoke, but I do not 
believe that any of the rest of us know 
much about him or his personal pro- 
clivities.” 

“T gathered that he was rather more 
of a ladies’ man,” Crane observed slyly, 
“By the way, Mr. Estridge, I don't 
mean to be indiscreet, but I have heard 
that there is a woman member of your 
club about whom no one seems to know 
very much, either, although that is the 
worst that any one appears able to say 
against her. Can you tell me where 
she came from and who were her social 
sponsors? I work mostly by a process 
of elimination, you know, and I like to 
have all the irrelevant factors tabulated 
and out of my way.” 

The attorney hesitated for a moment 
frowningly, and then his brow cleared. 
“T can see no harm in giving you the 
information which, with a little more 
time and trouble, you might easily ob- 
tain elsewhere. The lady to whom you 
refer came from Raleigh, North Caro- 
lina, about three years ago, deposited 
negotiable stocks and bonds for a sub- 
stantial amount in one of the local 
banks, and purchased the cottage which 
she now occupies. Of course being a 
stranger here and alone I will admit 
that she was looked at rather askance 
by the other matrons of the colony, but 
she made no attempt to force herself 
upon the society of any one and lived 
for several months in the strictest se 
Then gradually people began 


clusion. 














taking her up, and at length somebody 
proposed her at the club. I have been 
given to understand that she has a sub- 
stantial income from her late husband's 
estate.” 

“Does any one know what her late 
husband’s business was, or his first 
name?” asked the detective. 

Again the attorney hesitated before 
he replied: “His name was Amsa, or 
Abner, or such old-fashioned 
name. I have heard that he was elderly 
and retired when she married him, and 
she was a mere girl. If I were a mar- 
ried man myself, Mr. Crane, I might be 
able to give you more intimate details, 
but, being just a bachelor, the ladies do 
not confide in me. However, it has been 
hinted that her life wasn’t particularly 
happy the old story of May and De- 
cember, I suppose—and his death was 
f relief than a sorrow. At 
east that is the reason which is given 


some 


more Of a 








for her distaste to discuss the past. 
The you see, Crane, I told you I 
feared I had reached the age when a 
man loves to gossip!” 

Accepting the final remark as a hint 
the detective turned the conversation 


away from personalities, and it was not 
until just as he was taking leave of his 





host that he asked, as though in an 
afterthought: ‘Know any blond young 
man around here who wears a little 
mustache and dresses like a fashion 
only a little more so, Mr. Es- 
He has rather a high voice, 
imagine he thinks pretty well of 
nimseit, 
The attorney laughed carelessly 


“Oh, you mean young Phil Dorrance! 
No one takes him very seriously, I am 
afraid. He and his are in tl 
crowd up at the country club, but you 


wife 


1e 





didn’t meet him because they went 
home early and escorted Mrs. Sowerby, 


: He is 


and we've all 


whose nerves had gone to pieces. 
a harmless sort, 
known him for years. 

Crane laughed in return. “TI 


too, 


didu’t 
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suspect him,+sir; of carrying the pop= 
gun! Thanks so much for yo@r good 
hospitality and your good counsel; | am 
sure | shall profit by both.” 

Chugging off down the read, the de- 
tective turned a curve in leisurely fasl- 
ion and then, secure from observation, 
he studied his map again. 

The way to the country club he had 
already ascertained, but, after a pro- 
longed scrutiny, he selected a‘ veritable 
network of byways which _ finally 
brought him to the gate of a modest 
little villa modeled after the [liza- 
bethan style. Here he left his car in 
the roadway and, proceeding up the 
path, was on the point of ringing the 
bell when a woman’s voice called from 
the garden: “You are Mr. Crane, aren't 
you? If you talk to me, 
wouldn't you rather sit out here? It 
is not really cold yet, you know.” 

Turning he beheld the woman of the 
sweater whom he had seen that morn- 
ing on the glen road. Her coppery hair 
sunlight. SI 


want to 


? 

ie! 
glowed in the 
invitingly to a garden seat, and nothing 
loath the detective complied, involun- 


1 
ie beckoned 





tarily comparing this reception with 
that of the morning from another hos- 
tess, Whatever Mrs. Carter’s secret 


might be, she was evidently unafraid 
i possibl conse 


or unashamed of its 


quence Glancing into her clear 





Crane felt a shade of compunction. 

“T am very sorry to intrude upon 
you, Mrs. Carter.” Genuine sincerity 
rang in his tones. “I have just been 


with Mr. Estridge, 
hinged upon 
country 


lunching 
ation 
tragedy 


course, our convers 
la 
club. 

“Naturally, Mr. 
have come out here to 
Her steady eyes regarded him unblink 
ingly. “Is there any way in which I 
may assist you?” 

“Tt is barely possible, Mrs. Carter. 
You will forgive me for recalling to 
you the moment which so unnerved you 


st night’s at the 
Crane, since you 


investigate it 
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last evening, the moment in which the “Oh, yes, but I fancy she had gone 
shot was fired which killed my col- down to the kitchen or pantry. There 
league.” He watched her face nar- was no one there when the singing 
rowly as he spoke, and it did not started, except, of course, Mrs. Sow- 
blanch nor weaken as Mrs. Sowerby’s erby. I left her and then came down- 
had done. stairs.” 

“Perfectly, Mr. Crane. Do you think “What!” The exclamation arose un- 
that I or any one else present could  bidden to the detective’s lips, and _ in- 
forget it? That poor young man!” The © stinctively he amended it. “Only Mrs, 
lines of settled sorrow had deepened Sowerby!” 
around her mobile lips. “Yes, Mr. Crane. When I descended 

“You had been up in the ladies’ the stairs Mrs. Sowerby was resting on 
dressing room, resting, I think,’ Crane a couch in one of the dressing rooms, 
went on. “\Was there no maid assigned There could have been no one else on 
there?” that upper floor.” 


To be continued in next week’s issue of DETECTIVE STORY MAGAZINE. 





HYPNOTIST AND MEDIUM DRAW CONFESSION FROM 
MURDERER 


Wi the cooperation of an amateur hypnotist and a medium the police of 

a foreign city recently solved the mystery surrounding the death of a 
shoemaker’s wife. The woman was found dead in her room, and on her throat 
were marks which indicated that murder had been committed. Suspicion fell 
on the victim’s husband, and he was arrested. He denied having been in the 
house at all on the night of the crime. 

For a short time no progress was made toward the solution of the murder. 
Then the chief of police called in the hypnotist and the medium to aid him. In 
the presence of the shoemaker and police officials the hypnotist induced the 
medium to concentrate his psychic powers on the commission of the crime. 
He did so and began to relate details of the murder. For a while the cobbler 
listened stolidly, then he broke down, confessed, and supplied other details of 
the homicide to his interested auditors. 


VOV.OULINNVUOEDUAEDOAQOUNUATV LOAVES 


THIEVES RETURN LOOT 


BECOMING frightened by the close pursuit of the New Jersey police, two 
men returned twelve thousand dollars in jewelry within two hours of the 
time they had stolen the precious articles. Mrs. Anna Schlarew was carrying a 
hand bag containing the jewelry to her home in West New York, when the 
holdup men seized her and tore the bag from her grasp. They fled in an auto- 
mobile, but the crime was observed by a policeman, who noted the license num- 
ber of the speeding car and notified the police of neighboring towns to be on 
the lookout for the thieves. The car was found. abandoned soon afterward in 
a street in West Hoboken. About an hour and a half after the robbery a boy 
called at the home of the chief of police in West Hoboken and gave the chief's 
wife a package which, he said, a man had asked him to deliver, When the 
package was opened, it was found to contain the missing jewels. 
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“Eden Phillpotts 


doubt one man’s meat is an- 
other’s poison, It is among 
the queer things of this queer 
life that sudden death and 
disaster for your neighbor may spell 
success and the first foot on the ladder 
of success for you. If you're a police- 
man, same as me, ’tis a thousand to one 
that your promotion, when it 
will mean sharp trouble for your 
creatures, 

I wasn’t in the 
months and still felt as proud of my 
buttons as an older man of his medals 
when there happened the terrible affair 
to Ponsworthy; and, though it 
no business of mine, I made it my busi- 
ness, with lasting results to myself see 
other people. 

Winter it was, and, returning to the 
villag » by Webburn Bridge the reds was 
in the sky and the robins twittering in 
* naked hedgerows and the ground 
ringing under foot; for though a sunny 
day, there hadn't been enough nature in 
ground, and 
afore dar] 





come 
fellow 


force above ten 


werent 


the sunshine to thaw the 
‘twas freezing hard again 

\s I come down the hill from having 
tea with my parents at Coomstock be- 
ing off duty that afternoon and in plain 
‘lothes, 1 were only thinking what I 
hould do with my holiday, for I’d got 


ten days off and was casting about for 
a bit of rabbit shooting, or some such 
fun. And then, turning the corner to 
the bridge, thirty yards below, I see a 


marked him 
There was 


fling a 
a long 


man upon it and 
stone into the water. 


bridge, and first I 
heavy fish had set 
flashing in the 
1 marked 


pool below the 
thought it must be a 
the red, sunset rings 
pool, but, at the same glance, 


the man’s hand come down, and 
understood was him and not a fish 
that had made splash. Well, there’s 
nothing out of the way for a man to 
fling a stone into the river, and a min- 
ute later, as I come beside him, he ex- 
plained it. 

‘A big water rat,” he said, and I 
he was a stranger to Ponsworthy. 

‘There’s scores of dozens in the 
river,” I told him. ‘And they be harm 
less creatures and different from land 
rats, for they hurt nothing and only eat 


green things.” 


He didn’t take no more notice of me, 
and he went 


nor me of him, 


up the hill. I only marked he was a 
very tall, broad-shouldered chap, with 
a red, wool muffler round his neck, a 
stiff hat, and a mourning band round 
his left sleeve. His moleskin trousers 
was wrapped outside with leather 


might be a 
larries out 


c 
straps, and I reckoned he 
man from the granite qt 
Holne way. Then I dismissed him 
from my mind and was soon at the sta- 
duty I chanced to be 
and I went my beat as usual 
I often did, when I'd 


tion. on night 
just then, 
and 
be shifted from Ponsworthy 
a chance to do 
lor 


first and be- 


wondered, as 
to a place 
. r 1, ° ee Cae 1 

where there might be 
something and get up in the force. 
from the 


clear that my sleepy 


I was ambitious 
gan to see tolerable 
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native village, lost in the heart of a 
peaceful countryside, weren't exactly 
the place where a constable could count 
to raise his fortunes or show his clever- 
ness. 

I thought ‘upon Inspector Tutt, my 
chief—a very good and high-minded 
man—who'd served his life in Devon- 
shire and only came to his present mod 
est position after countless years, Ad- 
ventures he’d seen, of course, and 
things he’d done, and he made the most 
of ’em; but I felt that his career was 
long ways short of what I’d planned 
for myself, In secret I despised the 
man because the less that happened the 
better he was pleased. I set him down 
for a poor-spirited fellow, not knowing 
then that adventures and mysteries and 
other people’s troubles look very dif- 
ferent from the wrong side of fifty t 
what they do when you be entering life 
and hungering for them. 

But, anyway, trouble waited for 
spector Tutt now. The peace of Po 
worthy was broke very harsh, and 
found ourselves in the news- 
for the first time in living mem- 


soon 
papers, 
ory. 

Next morning, just as I got back 
to the station at dawn, Job Masters, the 
milkman, ran in with his eyes popping. 
The man was so excited that he could 
hardly tell his tale. He’d took milk as 
usual to Paddock Cot, where William 
Wedlake lived alone, and William 
didn’t open the door to his whistle as 
usual. So he looked in the kitchen win- 
dow and saw the poor man lying on the 
floor, face downward, in a red pool. 
That was more’n enough for Job, who 
weren't a valiant soul. So he left his 
milk can and hurried off so fast as his 
legs would draw him; and he wouldn't 
go back till inspector put on his coat 
and came along. I went also, and so 
did Ned Nosworthy, who was just go- 
ing on duty. 

At first we thought Job, who was 
well known to drink stronger liquor 


than his milk, must have fancied the 
tragedy; but there was no doubt. Bill 
Wedlake lay dead and stiff—had been 
dead for hours and hours, as the doctor 
said after. On the table was his ac- 
count books and a proper pile of money, 
for he’d been doing up figures when his 
death fell upon him, 

The story of the man is soon told, 
He was a bachelor and had come into 
a snug fortune when his uncle, Farmer 
Wedlake at Thorpe, died. The farmer 
had been a childless widower, and Will 
inherited everything. From being a 
water keeper on the river with fifty 

ound a year, Will retired at five and 
thirty years old, bought Paddock Cot in 
sight of Webburn stream and settled 
there, very well content to do nothing 
but live his idle, sporting life. He had 
a hoss and rode to hounds, and he shot 
in the winter and was a bit of a natu- 
About the most harmless, good- 
hearted chap round Dartmoor’ was 
William; and generous with his money, 
too, and well thought upon by old and 
He’d drop into the “Jolly 
most and no man 
was quicker to stand drinks, or put his 
hand in his pocket deeper at a sad tale. 

Not an enemy he had, you might say, 
and the endless question at Ponsworthy 
was when Bill would take a wife, and 
who the lucky maid was like to be. But 
none had ever been named along with 
him, and he always said he couldn't 
make a woman happy. So they tended 
him by day and looked after him as 
they could, but none remained under 
his roof, and, when he came out of a 
night to the public house to meet his 
friends, he’d lock up Paddock Cot and 
throw an extra quantity of peat on the 
fire, which was all the greeting he'd 
want when he went home again. 

\nd now he was dead, and we turned 
him over and found a great stab wound 
in the poor chap’s breast. And whether 
any of his money had been took or not 
we couldn’t say. But the inspector 


ralist, 


young alike, 


(seorge”’ evenings, 
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swept everything on the table into one 
of the dresser drawers and locked it 
and put the key in his pocket. 

‘hen Ned Nosworthy went for the 
doctor and Inspector Tutt questioned 
old Sally Slatterly, who tended William 
Wedlake and always came to the Cot of 
a morning to do chores and run such 
errands as he might put upon her. 

All she could say was that she lef 
about four o’clock on the afternoon « 
the day before. Will had told her to 
set om for twas. dark. 
He had warned her to be careful of 

oing because the roads was slip- 
And _ she minded that he 

he meant to have an evening with 

his money and set his accounts in order. 

The doctor found that the 

had been stabbed twice 
h his lung, and again through the 

heart. There was not a shadow of a 
clew to show who had 
when poor William’s affairs was 
—_ found that his 

so the deed weren't done for 

ough fifteen to twenty pounds 

mn silver lay under the 

eye at the very moment he com- 

his crime. And another thing 

they found: that ween had done a 
powerful deal of good wit 
the quiet, and, after he was in his grave, 
many Cotinehin children and widows 
ified to kindly acts none knew but 
and them. They found a verdict 

f “Murder by a person, or persons, un- 
known,” and such a funeral as the man 
iad ain’t often seen. What with his 
own cousins, who were next of kin, and 
the Ponsworthy people and others from 
f church was three 


t 
if 


home before 


ae 
adisO 


nurdered 


-once 


done it. and, 


gone 
] 


anced 


cash bal 


mur- 


h his cash on 


ways round, the 


clever men came t 
stone unt 


f very 
and left no 
> murderer; but not so mt 
or a finger pri id 
: 


self. Perhaps I didn’t ought, and In- 
spector Tutt for one never forgave me 
for what I did; but youth will go its 
own way, and though, if such a thing 
was to happen now, no doubt my sense 
of the law would deny me to go single- 
handed to work; at that time I felt 
different. Besides, you couldn't say as 
I had much to work upon, and to link 
up the laborer that I had seen by the 
river with the murder of William Wed- 
lake might have won no praise or at- 
tention for me, unless I had something 
practical to show for my _ suspicion. 
Yet, when I started, I did intend, if 
anything came of my first that 
I'd put the matter in higher hands in- 
stanter; but, after I’d got that far and 
something did come of it, then I grew 

rrible excited and thought I’d play a 
lone hand and fetch in all the credit 

I made good. Just the cocksureness 
of youth, you understand. 

The trouble for the police was that 
showed, and they couldn't 
There weren’t a human be- 
Wedlake’s death but a 
very humble 
And each 
two men 
very 


move, 


no motive 
find none. 
gain by 
parcel of distant 
folk down Plymouth 
and all of the five of 
women—could 
good account of themselves on the night 
of his end. The other 
had seen William at all on the last 
of his life, who weren't of Ponsworthy, 
was a girl by name of Martha Prouse 
from Holne village—a terrible poor 
woman’s daughter, who did sewing; 
and she’d been to Paddock Cot for 
three days, mending and  darning 
William’s linen and so on. He knew 
her mother, and Mrs. Prouse said after 
hat he’d only Martha the job for 
kindness and understood 
that Mrs. Prouse wouldn’t har- 
y. And Martha could say nothing ex- 
cept that William had very kind 
her take a lot of old clothes 


but were 


ing to 

l cousins, 
way. 
them 
and three give a 


only party who 


a 
aay 


{ give 
because he 


accept ¢ 


been 
and n nade 
didn’t want no 
pounds to sell. 


ae 
tnat he more, 


worth three 
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Then my holiday came along, and I 
went home to Coomstock Farm and set 
to work unknown to all the world. And 
my time weren't spent with the rabbits, 
neither. My first job was to make a 
little drag net, easily handled, with a 
fine mesh; and, armed with this on a 
moonshiny night, I went down to the 
Webburn and set about dragging the 
pool under the bridge. I knew to five 
minutes the time that Neddy Nos- 
worthy would pass this way on his beat. 
Afore he was due I stopped and hid 
behind a stone wall that fell to the 
stream, before it ran into Lizwell 
Woods. And then, when Ned_ had 
come and went, | worked on. ’Twas 
difficult in nighttime, but I thought I 
minded pretty well where the splash 
had been. After I’d dragged the tail of 
the pool five times I found what I was 
hoping to find. It was a big jackknife 
—the second old knife I’d dredged out; 
but the first was broken and rusty; this 
one hadn’t been in the water ten days 
when I fetched it up, and ‘twas but 
little the worse. I didn’t rub it dry nor 
nothing like that, but let it alone, so as 
if any telltale touch was on it, despite 
the water, it might still be found. 

The knife told me nought, for it was 
a common sort—just one heavy blade 
that opened and shut in a_ staghorn 
handle, and no more. There was a link 
for a cord, but no string was attached, 
and I couldn't tell whether the specks 
and stains about the handle was the be- 
ginning of rust, or might tell a tale to 
clever eyes. I put it aside for the min- 
ute, and next day I began looking about 
everywhere, to see what men was work 
ing in those parts. 

\nd then, just 
Saturday, a mile or two from Holne 
village, I met my gentleman himself 
comipg back from work—red muffler, 
stift Meat. moleskin trousers, and the 
badge upon his left 

without these marks, | 
Id him by his height. He 


afore noon on a 


mournmg coat 
But, 


could have t 


sleeve. 


didn’t remember me from Adam, and 
I didn’t show by an eyelash as I’d ever 
seen him before. Just a glance I gave 
as I passed him, walking with two other 
laborers, and I saw a mighty big, bull- 
necked fellow with dark eyes, a week’s 
stubble on his chin and a sulky expres- 
sion on his face. There was something 
queer about him to my mind; but that 
Was easy enough to understgnd if, as I 
begun to think most steadfast, he was 
indeed the chap that had killed Billy 
Wedlake 
But there's a wide gap between sus- 
picion and proof, and I very soon found 
the need to do a great many things 
afore I could go so far as to arrest the 
man on suspicion, And the more I 
found out about him the less it seemed 
possible to believe he could have had 
any sort of hand in the job. Little by 
little { picked up what I could at Holne 
ing the chap, and at the Church 
House Inn I learned most; but, of 
course, my purpose was to let nobody 
think I felt any particular interest in 
i went to work cautious and 
cted information by degrees 

1 and his mates generally dropped 

1eir way from 
lhey were quarrymen, as I had 
suessed: and, finding that out, I con- 
trived to be in the bar at the same time 
nto talk with them and asked 
questions about the value of stone and 
’Twas said that, under free- 
could get 
from 
and, 


concernimn 


inn on tl back 


and rot 


1iKe, 
law, the government 
for London cheaper 

than from Dartmoor; 
naturally enough, they all had a lot to 
but I soon marked that, 
lis mates chattered, my man said 
Sweet he was called, 
he’d just lost his mother, which 
accounted for the mourning band on his 
He lived with his sister who was 

] a small cottage 


savy about that: 


1 


little. James 


and they had 


» hill, back of the village. I heard 


but good of the man and could 
myself that his fellow workers 
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felt kindly to him. The landlord of the 
inn mentioned him one day and spoke 
to another chap concerning him. 

“Be Jim getting over his mother’s 
death?” he asked, and the man said he 
was not, 

“It dogs him and daunts him a lot,” 
he answered. “He was always a very 
silent fellow, but now us don’t hear his 
voice twice in a day. ’Tis contrary to 
nature that a growed man should take 
his mother’s death so much to heart.” 

“You must allow for his lineage,” ex- 
plained the landlord. “The Sweets 
were a peculiar people, and his father’s 
sister had bats in the belfry and was put 
away. And his father’s brother—the 
sailorman— was thought to have 
drowned himself at sea, though none 
could prove it. Not for a moment 


would I say Jim was touched, but all 
the same he may be.” 

They debated the point and reckoned 
the man might have a screw loose, but 
all agreed he was a very kindly, God- 
fearing creature and amazing fond of 


the little ones, 

“If he had pluck to propose to a fe- 
male and get a wife ’tis any odds but 
that would put him all right,” summed 
up an old man in the bar; and then 
Sweet’s friend, as had been telling 
about him, said that he’d met Jim only 
the Sunday before in his black clothes 
walking along with a young woman, 

“And who might it have been?” 
asked the landlord. The man didn’t 
know. ‘“’Twas after church in the 
dark,” he answered, “‘and I couldff’t see 
who she was and only marked Jim by 
his great height and size.” 

“Belike his sister,” suggested another 
man, but the first speaker thought not. 

“She was a small thing,” he replied, 
“and Betty Pierce, Jim’s sister, is large 
—as big for a woman as Jim is for a 
man,” 

They left it at that and agreed it 
would be a very fine thing if Sweet 
could find a wife, though they had to 


grant he weren’t for all markets, being 
a melancholy sort of creature in com- 
pany and so poor as a mouse. 

That didn’t get me no forwarder, of 
course ; but inside me was a pretty fixed 
opinion, and my next thought was to 
scrape acquaintance with Sweet’s sister, 
which I did by a trick. Their cottage 
lay at Moor edge, and I came down 
upon it one afternoon from Holne 
Moor and pretended I was dog-tired 
and had lost my way and begged for 
a bite of bread and a drop of milk or 
cider, offering to pay for it willingly. I 
knew the man wouldn’t be back for an 
hour, and it went all right. I had a chat 
with Mrs. Pierce. She liked talking 
and was an amiable and gentle soul for 
all her and wild black hair and 
dark eyes like her brother’s. She chat- 
tered and told me about herself, as 
simple people always will to a friendly 
listener, and she spoke of her dead hus- 
band and how she hadn’t had no luck 
with him and so on; and she also told 
me about her old mother’s last hours. 
But, beyond saying she’d got a brother 
who lived with her, she didn’t tell noth- 
ing about James Sweet, and I was too 
cautious to show any interest in the 
man. Then we talked about the mur- 
der which interested her a good bit, and 
I said as I might be that way again, so 
as to drop in once more, perhaps, if 
there was a need to do so. And then 
I gave her a shilling for my tea and 
left her; and ten minutes after I had 
my first bit of luck. For, at a turn in 
the hill, where a lane ran into the main 
road, I ran full upon Jim Sweet com- 
ing from work, and he weren't alone. 
A girl was along with him. 

I surprised ’em at the meeting of t 
roads and was onto them sudden, afore 
they had time to compose themselves. 
And that showed me something, for the 
girl was crying bitterly, and the man 
had a wicked expression on his face— 
such a look as I reckon few ever saw 
*Twas evil and worse than evil. 


size 


he 


there. 
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It came from within and, young as I 
was, I could see in it more than human 
passion. Something looked out of 
Sweet’s eyes and harbored behind 
*em—something he didn’t know him- 
self, nor any other man. ‘Twas a flash 
and no more; then he see me and 
calmed down quick; as for the girl, she 
tried to pull her face straight 
turned her shoulder to me until she’d 
done so. She pretty, round, 
young thing with big, and 
wonderful bright yellow hair—a little 
thing and poor by the look of her, for 
she wore little better than rags. 

I done a bit of play acting then. I'd 
spoke to Jim Sweet once and again at 
the inn, and now I[ pretended as I knew 
him quite friendly. I stopped and told 
how | was lost on the Moor and had 
been befriended up the hill. lL pre- 
tended I didn’t was any 
trouble, and I just talked in a silly fash- 
ion and gave the man time to calm 
down and the girl a chance to dry her 
eyes. 1 guessed they were going to 
part at the where I'd 
‘em, but now Sweet turned off from his 
way home, and the three of us walked 
to the village. It was 
for a drink, and I asked him to come 
in and take one along with me, which 
he did do. I 
woman, but she 
cheered her up a bit afore that, how- 
ever, and made her laugh with a 
but she was glad to be gone, and I could 
see that 


1 
and 


Was a 


eves 


pray 


| - 
see there 


crossroad, met 


his usual hour 


also invited the young 


| 


went her ways 1" 


I’d done her a good turn com- 
ing on the pair, and, perhaps, | 
saved her more tears and more 
words, 
Sweet was friendly 
enough. He had a drinl 
to give me one back, 
it and said I must 
\nd so I did, very wel 
the day’s work 
Meantime the police were still hard 
at work and running about to find the 
murderer of William Wedlake. But a 


take 


fortnight later the hunt was abandoned, 
and the nine days’ wonder began to 
die. the crime would 
be hid forever, only to come out at 
Judgment; but I went my way, strong 
Sweet was the evil- 
doer, yet all the time seeing clearer and 
clearer that he was not a man to kill 
anybody. 

[ had to go back to duty then, and my 
chances for getting on with my first 
I didn’t feel 
in no tearing haste and let a little time 
lip by before taking the next step. My 
purpose now was to find out all about 
the pretty girl, for I reckoned the 
glimpse I had seen of her grief and 
the man’s rage meant a lot more than 
a lover’s quarrel, and I hoped that it 
might bear on the question of the mur- 
der, though, of course, I didn’t want to 
find that the poor girl knew anythin 
about it. 

And then a very queer, yet natural, 
thing fell out. I knew from my mother 
that she was going to have the seam- 
stress, Martha Prouse, to our place for 
a week to do some mending beyond my 
old mother’s 
planned to be at home 


"Twas declared 


in the opinion that 


case were lessened. But 


failing sight, and so I 
for a few hours, 
being wishful to see the woman for two 
reasons, I wanted to bfing up the mur- 
der of poor Wedlake and hear tell of 


anything she might say, being one of 
the last that was at Paddock Cot before 


he was killed, and, knowing she was a 


Holne woman, I also thought it very 
likely she would know something about 


the ragged girl I'd seen with James 
tof 


lor such a pretty maiden must 
known for certain if, as I supposed, 


Sweet, 
- 
she lived in the village. 

and there 
ure enough in her place, 


A 


i went home to Coomstock, 

‘ 
was mother 
was with her, sew- 
Having kissed my 
s Miss Prouse 


and Martha Prouse 


the window. 


said: “Here’ 


lending me a hand, you 


oO 
1g 


turned to greet the girl and found 
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that she was the weeping maiden I’d 
surprised with Sweet! 

She remembered me, and we 
both astonished, but I took no ‘count of 
the past and didn’t mention as we'd met 
before. No more did she. Indeed, I 
made her think as I didn’t remember 
her, and I guessed she was glad I had 

I didn’t run no risks and took but 
little notice of her and just felt my 
way. We had tea presently, and I 
touched on the murder and said what 
a cruel thing it was that such a useful 
man as Wedlake should have gone to 
his account before his time. 
very silent about it and had got noth- 
ing to say except that he’d been very 
kind to her and given her generous 
money for her work and gifts of old 
for her mother’s She’d 
done her sewing and finished at Pad- 
dock Cot the morning of the fatal day. 

Then, seeing she was bound home 
through Ponsworthy, when the dark 
had come down, I walked that far with 
her and was kind and pleasant and won 
her confidence, I could see for all her 
nice manner she was far ways short 
of being a happy woman. I broke the 
ice and hoped as I'd see her again soon; 
then she went along, and I was on 
thorns till us met again and advanced 
the friendship a bit. Thrice I dropped 
in at home unexpected, and I made my 
folk fearful without a doubt, for they 
thought I’d surely fallen in love with 
the girl and meant to keep company. 
And I can’t deny that she took my 
fancy a bit, for she had a lovely, gentle 
voice and a nice way with her, And I 
took her fancy also, for, by the last 
ight that I saw her back to Pons- 

thy, she'd got to trust and even like 
me; and more’n once I felt that she 
edge of telling me things | 
have been awful glad to know. 
blowing and raining that 
and, by seven o’clock, ’twas dark 

If's mouth, so I said that I'd see 1 

far as the river on her way back 


Was 


She was 


lothes sake. 


’Twas 


Holne, and she made no objection. And 
then, when we was nigh New Bridge 
and Dart was beneath in the rainstorm 
and the trees bending double under the 
wind, I suddenly tackled her and got 
my reward. Strange things I heard— 
perhaps never quite so strange again, 
though I’ve been in the police tive-and- 
twenty years since then. 

“Miss Prouse,” I said, “I’ve marked 
you've been a good bit under the 
weather, and, for my mother’s 
who be growed terrible fond of you, I 
should like to help you. There’s some- 
thing on your mind,” I said, “and, be- 
ing in the police as you know I am, 
you can trust me with any trouble, for 
‘tis our high business to help them in 


} 
Sake, 


trouble. 
me, and I should be proud to help you 
out of any fix you or yours might hap- 
pen to find yourselves in.” 

I spoke very kind indeed, and I felt 
very kind for that matter: she was a 
girl you couldn’t help being kind to. 


You can very well confide in 


She didn’t answer for a minute. 

“The young ought to go to the old 
when they’re in trouble,” she replied. I 
said “No.” 

“The old look at from another 
point of view,” I told Martha Prouse. 
“Their sight be changed, and they can 
no more see how life looks to us than 
they can remember how it looked to 
them in their far-away youth. If I was 
bothered along of anything I'd go to 
Ned Nosworthy, my fellow constable. 
I wouldn't take it to Inspector Tutt, 
because he’s got the weight of years 
behind him and don’t feel like us 
vounger men do. So don’t fear me be- 
cause I’m young, miss.” 

“T am in trouble, then,” she said, 
“and you might help me I dare say, for 
you're terrible clever seemingly.” 

“And I'll serve you if I 
can,” I answered. 

\gain she hung fire, but finally she 
told me what in her young mind was 
no more than a dim fear, but what, to 


life 


willingly 
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my better knowledge, shone so bright 
as the light to Saul. 
meeting me 





“You don’t remember g 
with a man by the name of James 
Sweet, I reckon,” she began. 

“I mind it very well,” I said, “but 
you was cast down at the time and, of 
course, I knew my manners much too 
well to take any note of you, or remind 
you of it when we met at my mother’s.” 

“Like your nice feeling, I’m sure,” 
she said. “Well, I must tell you that 
me and Jim was engaged a long way 
back. He was very wishful to marry 
me, but, for reasons he wouldn’t give, 
his mother didn’t want for him to be 
married, and so he asked me to keep it 
quiet for a while. And I was cruel 
poor and very wishful to marry so as 
to help my mother. We became en- 
gaged. Heaven forgive me for it, be- 
cause I didn’t love the man, though | 
told myself I did. Then time went 
and I got to know him better, and soon 
found I never marry him, but 
would rather die than do it. He was 


always very good to me—too good; but 


on, 


could 


there was that about him I got to dread, 
though | ea name, 
Properly wicked I’d been to promise to 
marry him, but I was served out for it. 
When his mother died, he said there 
was no more need for waiting and asked 
me to name the day and let him have 
So, drove in a corner 


couldn't ve it no 


the banns called. 
like that, I had to say I’d changed my 
and didn’t want to marry him. 
Then he come at me like a tiger and 
wouldn’t let me off my word, and I was 


mind 


drove daft for three bitter days, for 
he laid wait for me everywheres. I 
talked to mother, and she said I'd be 


1 


o tell the man I’d promised to take 


another, in order to choke him off ; and 
o 1 did. Then, on this very bridge we 


be going over now, he catched me and 
thre 7 1 


tnreaten 


my ‘life. I was working a 
Mr. Wedlake’s at the time, and Jim had 


down here to meet me by night 


took me I 


come 
ind go home with me. He 
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the throat and said that, if I didn’t tell 
him who the man was I'd flung him 
over for, he’d drown me in the river, 
And he would have, for he was proper 
raving and didn’t care what happened. 
| had to choose between another lie and 
drowned, Of course there 
weren't no other man after me, as I'd 
pretended, and, on the spur of the mo- 
ment, I said that Mr. Wedlake wanted 
to marry me. I was terrible afraid, 
while T said it, that he’d know it 
was a lie. What rich man such as him 
would think about the likes of me? But 
Jim Sweet fancied that all men must 
see me with his eyes, and he believed 
what I told him. The silly falsehood 
saved my life, that’s certain, for he 
quieted down and saw me home and 
said no more to me in anger that night. 
And days after that William 
Wedlake was killed and—and——” 

“ce F 


I begged of 


being 


even 


1 
tnree 


‘Say no more, miss,” 


her, “but just answer me one question. 


What was 


you crying about so bitter 


the day I first met you with Mr. 
Sweet . 
“Because he was after me again, 


“se 
fiercer than ever, to marry him. He 


come to me so soon as he could after 
it W heard that Mr. Wedlake was 
dead; and he swore that now there 


weren't nothing between us and I must 


come back to him and he’d forgive the 
past. And that’s how it is still, and 
mother’s trying to find somewheres for 
us to go and get out of Holne; but we 
haven't got a penny to move, though I 
pray she'll go in the workhouse and 
have do with it rather than stay 
he re 

Well, there was all I wanted and a bit 
more; but, of course, I didn’t tell poor 
Martha so. I carefully kept off the real, 
awful thing in her heart: that Swe 


had murdered Wedlake. nstead of 
| [ her own 


present 


fastened on 


‘The law can well be trusted to pro- 
Miss Prouse,” I said. “No 




















man have a right to thrust himself upon 
you like this after you’ve given him ‘no’ 
for an answer; and, as for you and 
your mother, I’m sure your friends will 
lend a hand to see you have somewhere 
to go if need be. You leave it a few 
days and trust me to act in a proper 
and lawful manner; and I’m very glad 
you allowed me to know the trouble 
you be in because I can get you out of 
it, and I will do so mighty quick.” 

She was very thankful to me; 
going back alone presently, I felt a good 
bit of sorrow for the poor little thing. 
For poverty she’d promised the man, 
and for honesty she refused to marry 


and, 


him after. But her real troubles had 
yet to come when she found out that 


her lie to save her own life had cost 
the life of another and like enough the 
life of Sweet himself, also. 

Anyway I did my duty to all parties, 
and James slept in jail 
night. He didn’t put up no 
made a clean breast of it the morning 
after they took him. He 
cording to form and assumed innocent 
until he was proved guilty according to 
our honorable laws. He 
plainly that, so soon as he heard Martha 
Prouse say that she was engaged to 
Wedlake, he made up his mind to wipe 
out the man. He took no precautions 


next 
] 


fight and 


Sweet 


was tried ac- 


con fessed 
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more than to fling away his knife, and 
nothing happened after to bring him in 
the path of suspicion. 

But the chap that defended him made 
a strong case out of Sweet’s own mouth 
and the doubtful family history behind 
him, and, though he was brought in 
guilty and sentenced to be hanged, 
hanged he was not, but sent to Broad- 
moor, to bide there according to his 
majesty’s pleasure. 

And Martha found a 
months after—a very good chap who 
took in her mother along with her ; and, 
though she forgave me, Inspector Tutt 
never did. He said ‘twas against all 
law and order for me to carry out the 

own, and so I'll grant it was; 
but it matter much, for I got 
promotion come the spring and left the 


husband six 


job on my 
I didn't 
town. ‘Two years at 
and then went to 
will say, and my 
xperience has proved it in bigger 
things than the death of poor Will 
Wedlake, that, if the police could only 
like the mole in the dark, 


ountry for the 


lymouth I served 


| 
London. And this I 


work oftener 
without the newspapers 
every step they take and giving bad men 
day of how the 


black- 


shouting out 


a warning from day t 
1unt be going, then so many 
walking the eart] 
free men at this minute. 


1 





wouldn't be 


guards 


BALL GAME WAS RUSE 


RIVE 


innocent enough until they 


men playing baseball in a vacant 


suddenly 


lot in Chicago one day recently seemed 


threw down their gloves, bats, and 


ball, and, drawing revolvers, made a dash for the mail-loading platform of the 


Polk Street station across the street 


ment 


truck was told to fling the reg 


n the 


so, and then the thieves, grabbing two si 
leaped into the car, and sped away. 
registered mail bag contained about fifty thousand 


automobile they had parked near by, 
It is estimated that the 
dollars’ worth of money and valuables. 


t of registered mail had just backed up to the platform. 
ordered the mail clerks and fre ight handlers to throw up their hands. 


istered 


A mail truck carrying a heavy consign 


The five bandits 
The clerk 

mail sack to the robber. He did 
icks of ordinary mail also, fled to the 
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Experiences of a Veteran Department 


Store Detective, 


as Related to 


Bertram Lebhar 


LTHOUGH I hadn't actually 

caught her in the act, I was 

feeling quite sure of myself 

as I followed her out to the 
sidewalk and whispered into her shell- 
like ear—this was in the days when 
women wore ears—that she was wanted 
back in the office. The handsome elec 
tric brougham that was waiting for her 
at the curb, her fine plumage and grand- 
lady airs,-the show of outraged inno- 
cence with which she favored me when 
I made my meaning clear to her—all 
these things might have warned me that 
I was making a bonehead play, if I 
hadn’t been too long in the.game to be 
easily fooled by appearances. 

You see I had been keeping an ey 
on this dame for several weeks past 
not steadily, but on such occasions when 
she honored our with a visit. 
Never had been lucky enough to spot 
her in the act of sampling our mer- 
chandise. She was too quick a worker 
for that, or else luck favored her. But 
stuff had been disappearing right along 
from the counters she visited, and there 
were certain characteristics about her 
which might have escaped the observa- 


store 


tion of ordinary people, but which have 
their own special 
seasoned store dick. 

And this time I couldn’t have asked 


significance to the 


for a stronger case of circumstantial 
evidence. She had 
some goods at the imported lace coun- 
ter, and, right had moved 


along, the salesgirl who had been wait- 


been examining 


4 } 
alter sne 


ing on her gave me the high sign and 
made it known to me that a valuable bit 
of Irish lace was missing. 

That was enough for me. ‘As a rule, 
like to act on cir- 
matter how 
strong. much at 
stake for us to risk a pinch unles 


of course, we don’t 
cumstantial 
The store has 


evidence, no 


too 


absolutely sure of our bird. 


the day before the big boss had 


me on the carpet to break the glad tid- 


ings to me that, on account of the 


wholesale way merchandise that had 
been leaving the store of late without 


being paid for, a change in the per- 


sonnel of our detective force was due 
end of the month unless the si 


ided improve 


at the 
uation showed ; 
so I was ripe to take more or les: 
a chance on this particular occasi« 

Not that it 
much of a chance at that, thoug 
as I have said, 
dence was too cleat to leave any room 
for doubt So I in the 


wake of her ladyship, serene and con- 


appeare | to be tal in 
47 ase . + +} 
the circumstal 

trailed along 


fident. 
She was proceeding down the aisle 





Shoplifters I Have Known 


leisurely and with dignity. Her lack of 
haste, if anything, confirmed my sus- 
shoplifters—or 


picions. Professional 


“boosters,” as they are known to the 
underworld and to the store dick—are 
never in a hurry, and I had pretty well 
made up my mind that this dame was a 
yrofessional. 
inished for an amateur. 
Well I shadowed her down the stairs 
the next floor and as far as the ladies’ 
waiting room, which she entered. There 
[hailed one of our “moll dicks”—as the 
crooks call our women detectives—and 
gave the latter instructions to take up 
he shadow and make sure that the su 
In’t attempt to get rid of 
le the waiting room. 
soon our bird came out again 
rted toward the elevators. The 
man operative was right behind her, 
pped to whisper to me that whil 
he waiting room the party we’re in- 
lin had taken d 
nt blond hair and 


Her work was much too 


ywn her mass of 
ure ci mpletely, | 
had failed to detect 


1é€ 


‘costed her 
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just as she is about to step into that 
fine electric brougham, and the ladylike 
but thorough way in which she pro- 
ceeded to bawl me out when [ insisted 
on her coming back to be luced 
to our superintendent, didn’t faze me 
for a minute. And when she saw 
her bluff didn’t go, she shrugged con- 
temptuously and came back with me 
quietly enough, taking 
trouble to warn me at every second step 
that the store would have to pay dear 
for this outrage. 

She said the same thing, by way of 
greeting, to the superintendent, as soon 
as we were in his office. He flashed me 
an anx look, and I grinned back at 
him reassuringly as I snatcl ! 


hed her 1 
out of her hand and 


intro 


that 


merely 


ious 

tarted to mal 

thorough examination of its interi 
ve I mentioned that she 1 

[ meant 


eve were 


a thoroughly re- 


Moreover, it wa y re 
spectable, honest-to-goodne muff, 
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That constituted shock number two. 
The secret pockets I had confidently ex- 
pected to find were not there at all. I 
was considered rather good at detect- 
ing devices of that sort, no matter how 
cunningly contrived, and I didn’t have 
to tear the lining to pieces to be fully 
convinced that this was no booster’s 
working muff, but an article that any 
respectable lady might have carried 
With an easy conscience. 

I could feel myself getting red behind 
the ears as the “supe” sat there regard- 
ing me with growing anxiety. 

“If there’s been a mistake he 
began presently, with a deprecating 
glance toward the dame. 

“Not a bit of it,’ I cut in. “I’ve got 
this woman right, sir. There’s no 
chance of a mistake. She has the goods 
on her somewhere. She’s been watched 
closely from the minute she did the 
trick until now, so she couldn’t have 
got rid of the loot. We'll have her 
searched, and you'll soon see her bluff 
called.” 

Of course her ladyship started to put 
up an awful holler when she heard that 
she was going to be searched. The 
supe evidently was a bit perturbed over 
her threats to sue the store for a mil- 
lion dollars’ worth of damages, but he 
rang for the matron, and, when the lat- 
ter put in an appearance, he whispered 
to her to do a thorough job. 

Ten minutes later I received my third 
and greatest shock. The matron re- 
turned to the office with her tearful 
charge and reported that a careful and 
systematic search of the suspect’s per- 
son had failed to reveal the present 
whereabouts of the missing bit of Irish 
lace. The goods weren’t on her. 

“Well, what do you know about 
that!” I said to the supe with a sheep- 
ish grin. “This dame’s the cleverest 
booster I’ve ever run up against in all 
my experience, and I'll be hanged if I 
can dope out how she worked it, but 
somehow 
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“You're discharged,” the boss inter- 
rupted rudely. “You’ve been employed 
here long enough, sir, to know that the 
policy of this store is to let a hundred 
larcenies go unpunished rather than 
cause distress and humiliation to one in- 
nocent person, And now, instead of 
admitting your mistake and apologizing 
like a man, you add insult to injury by 
persisting in making reflections on the 
character of this estimable lady. It is 
too much. You can consider yourself 
instantly dismissed.” 

Of course those cruel words were in- 
tended as much for the dame’s ears as 
for mine. When it came to soothing an 
angry female our supe was some little 
diplomat, and I understand that fifteen 
minutes later he had not only talked 
that woman out of her intention of 
bringing suit for damages against the 
store, but had sent her away smiling 
and thoroughly appeased. Neverthe- 
less what he said about my being fired 
went. As a result of that little inci- 
dent I found myself out of a job, but 
still unconvinced that I had made a 
mistake. 

It was not until several months later 
that I got wise to that woman’s game; 
and then I didn’t have the satisfaction 
of turning the trick myself. It was a 
moll dick employed by another store 
who finally landed her and solved the 
mystery of how she had got rid of that 
bit of Irish lace and probably a bunch 
of other stuff that she had boosted 
previously and subsequently. 

The game she worked was really so 
simple that when I heard how it was 
done I could have kicked myself for 
not having given it a tumble. That 
hair-dressing stunt in the ladies’ wait- 
ing room was an important part of her 
operations. The magnificent muff she 
carried also figured prominently in her 
activities. 

She would rest 


, 


the muff on the 


counter, stuff it with loot almost under 
the eyes of the salesclerks, then pro- 
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owner of the first muff—the one with 
the trick pockets filled with loot—came 
generously to the rescue of her pal by 
swearing on the stand that the latter 
was a perfect stranger to her, 

The case of the confederate never got 
as far as a jury. It was disposed of 
at the preliminary hearing in the magis- 
trate’s court. The judge, after hearing 
the testimony of the character wit- 
nesses, and sizing up the facts, came to 
the conclusion that a mistake had been 
made and ordered that the owner of the 
second muff be honorably discharged. 
The first woman was remanded for 
trial. 

Later, when her case came up in gen- 
eral sessions, she pleaded guilty and got 
off with a suspended sentence. Her 
eloquent lawyer succeeded in convinc- 
ing the court that it was her first of- 
fense, and that she was a respectable 
woman who, unfortunately, was a vic- 
tim of “kleptomania.” She, too, had 
her own batch of character witnesses 
who came to the front for her with both 
feet. 

It may be asked, how could two pro- 
fessional thieves—as these women un- 
doubtedly were—manage to get repu- 
table citizens to vouch for their re- 
spectability and uprightness? The an- 
swer is that months, if not years, be- 
fore they found themselves in this pre- 
dicament this clever pair had laid plans 
to meet the contingency whenever it 
might arise. 

The _ professional 
booster—is the most 
far-sighted of all criminals. She—and 
sometimes he, for the male of the 
species is a factor we have to reckon 
with as well as the female—will usually 
adopt the most elaborate and painstak- 
ing precautions to establish an “alibi” 
before she begins operations. She will 
make it a point to live in a good neigh- 
borhood where she will so deport her- 
self that she will soon acquire several 
respectable friends, or at least acquaint- 


shoplifter — the 
resourceful and 


ances, who, of course, will not have the 
slightest suspicion of her real occupa- 
tion. She may join a church and take 
an active part-in the communal work 
of the congregation, thereby winning 
the esteem and confidence of the appre- 
ciative and unsuspecting clergyman in 
charge. She may sing in the choir, sub- 
scribe liberally to the local charities, or 
go in strongly for “uplift work.” 

It is not unlikely, too, that she will 
have charge accounts in several of the 
leading local department stores, to 
whose executives she can refer when in 
trouble. In several instances I have 
arrested boosters who were charge cus- 
tomers in the very stores they robbed; 
and, of course, this made my task 
somewhat more difficult when I tried to 
convince the superintendent that we 
were dealing with a professional thief 
and not a “pathological case.” 

By adopting these precautionary 
measures the high-class shoplifter used 
to have things pretty much her own 
way, even when the luck went against 
her and she was caught with the goods. 
She could always count on the court 
being impressed by her array of char- 
acter witnesses, and she could usually 
rely on this factor and the cleverness of 
her lawyer to get her out of her pre- 
dicament. Of course there were some 
risks, but the stakes for which she was 
playing were big enough to make the 
game worth while. Up to a few years 
ago the total losses which the New 
York stores alone suffered from lar- 
cenies were in excess of a million dol- 
lars a year, according to official figures. 
Take into account the number of stores 
in other cities of the United States 
which offered equally fruitful pickings 
to the booster and you will get an idea 
of how profitable the game used to be. 

I say “used to be,” because, fortu- 
nately, at the present time the shop- 
lifting profession isn’t nearly as lucra- 
tive and a great deal less safe than it 
was in the old days. This is due to the 
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tention I passed on to my friends who 
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These rogues’ galleries are not only 
mighty helpful to the store dicks, but 
they are exceedingly useful, too, in put- 
ting the salespeople on their guard. 
The latter are encouraged, in many 
stores, to visit the gallery often and 
study the pictures until they can be ex- 
pected to know the crooks by sight. 

This is one important way in which 
the mutual protective plan has helped. 
There are others even more important. 
The local association, for instance, has 
a corps of detectives of its own. These 
expert operatives don’t as a rule do any 
work in the stores. A big part of their 
job is to check up on the boosters after 
they have been nabbed—delving into 
their past lives and piling up enough 
damaging evidence against them to 
counteract the testimony of all the char- 
acter witnesses their lawyers may be 
able to dupe into taking the stand. 

Another important activity of the as- 
sociation’s detective bureau—probably 
the most important—is to follow the 
trail of the shoplifter to the fence 
through whom she disposes of the loot. 
Every booster has a working arrange- 
ment with some dishonest dealer who is 
in the market for all the stuff she can 
pilfer, and, if it weren’t for these 
fences, shoplifting would be too un- 
profitable a game to interest the pro- 
fessional crook. The association’s in- 
vestigators have done, and are doing, 
big work in running down these crooked 
dealers. Some of them are still doing 
business at the old stand, but their 
numbers have become considerably less 
since the Stores Mutual Protective As- 
sociation began to function; they have 
to keep on the jump to dodge the long 
arm of the association’s secret service. 

Then, too, the stores, by joining 


forces to fight the menace of the boost- 
ers and the kleptomaniacs, have been 
able to secure much better codperation 
from the public prosecutors and the 
courts. The judges of New York were 
endorsing 


unanimous in this move. 
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Chief Magistrate McAdoo, after a con- 
ference with the association, promised 
that henceforth less leniency would be 
shown by metropolitan magistrates in 
dealing with shoplifting cases. 

“The trouble has been that many of 
the defendants, especially women, have 
given us the impression that they were 
first offenders who yielded to a sudden 
temptation,” Judge McAdoo declared, 
“or else that they were weak-minded 
and subnormal. As we do not have 
final jurisdiction we have had no op- 
portunity of having these claims thor- 
oughly investigated, and, in fixing bail 
or deciding whether to hold the pris- 
oners for trial, we have been obliged 
to be guided largely by our impressions 
and by surface indications.” 

The district attorney of New York 
assured the officers of the association 
that he would be glad to do his share 
in “exterminating this class of of- 
fenders,” and he made good on that 
promise by having a special trial day 
set apart for shoplifting cases in the 
courts of special and general sessions, 
and by assigning two assistant district 
attorneys to handle these cases exclu- 
sively. 

Among themselves the members of 
the Stores Mutual Protective Associa- 
tion, Inc., took a solemn pledge not to 
weaken whenever an offender was 
caught on their premises; to go through 
with the prosecution in every case, no 
matter how extenuating the circum- 
stances. This was a very important de- 
velopment, because hitherto when, a 
young woman of apparent respectabil- 
ity was brought into the superinten- 
dent’s office by a store dick who had 
nabbed her right in the act, the supe, in 
many cases, either through kindness of 
heart or motives of expediency, was 
inclined to let her go free after she had 
signed a confession which was kept in 
the office safe to protect the store 
against a subsequent suit for damages 
for false arrest. Nowadays that sort 
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I had the good fortune to discover 
her modus operandi myself several 
years later when she honored us with 
another visit. Until then she had taken 
care to give our store a wide berth, but, 
as I have intimated, she had more nerve 
than any other booster I have ever met, 
and finally she came to the conclusion 
that it was a poor trick that couldn't 
be worked twice in the same place. 

She might have got away with it the 
second time, too, if I had depended on 
my eyes to nab her in the act. but, as 
a matter of fact, I didn’t see her at all 
while she was making her rounds of 
the store that time. It was not until 
she was just about to leave the premises 
that I happened to encounter her—and 
immediately I recognized her as the 
person who had stolen the diamond 
ring. 

Of course it was somewhat risky 
making a pinch on that old charge, and 
I realized that we had no evidence that 
would stand the acid test after all those 
years. But I wasn’t going to let her 
get away after this lucky meeting, so I 
decided to take a chance on her having 
more stolen stuff on her perosn right 
at this minute—which, in the circum- 
stances, wasn’t unlikely. 

I stepped up to her and invited her 
to accompany me back to the supe’s 
office. She became hysterical and made 
such a big scene on the sidewalk, right 
outside our front entrance, that a crowd 
collected, and I finally had to change 
my mind about taking her back to the 
office for fear of causing a panic inside 
the store. Instead, with the aid of a 
couple of uniformed policemen and a 
taxicab, I took her right over to the 
precinct station house. 

High-class boosters, as a rule, don’t 
cut up in that unseemly fashion when 
the luck goes against them and they are 
pinched by a store dick. They gen- 
erally go quietly enough back to the 
supe. But Three-handed Annie had a 
reason. She was playing her last card 
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when she almost precipitated a riot in 
front of the store—in the desperate 
hope that it might cause me to weaken 
and let her go, for she knew very well 
that as soon as we got her back into 
the office and had her searched her 
game would be up. That was one fatal 


defect about her little stunt. It 
wouldn’t stand investigation. Once 


nabbed, she was as good as done for. 

When she was searched at the station 
house some astonishing details were 
brought to light. In the first place, it 
turned out that she wasn’t really nearly 
as stout as she appeared. In fact she 
vas a mighty slim young woman, ap- 
proximating what our cloak-and-suit 
department people would call “a perfect 
thirty-six.” Her corpulent appearance 
was due to the extra weight she carried 
in the form of a padded coat which was 
essential to her methods of operation. 

Under the left shoulder of that gar- 
ment was a harness device to which was 
attached an artificial arm and_ hand. 
The right shoulder of the coat was 
padded out so as to balance the breadth 
of the left shoulder which this extra 
arm made inevitable. And this, in turn, 
necessitated the filling in of the whole 
right side of her figure to preserve the 
proper porportions. She couldn’t help 
looking stout when she had her work- 
ing clothes on, but she went to a great 
deal of trouble to make sure that she 
would pass as a “stylish stout,” at least 
—to use the lingo of our cloak-and-suit 
department again, 

Her real left arm and hand were 
concealed within her coat. The fake 
arm was exposed to view, and she 
manipulated it so skillfully that it pre- 
sented a lifelike appearance which, I 
believe, would have fooled anybody. 

Vith this device she could lean over 
a counter with her nattily gloved left 
hand—the artificial one—resting on the 
top, in plain view of the salesclerk or 
of anybody else who might be watch- 
ing her, and with her right hand also 











fully exposed to view and on its best 
behavior. But, in the meantime, her 
real left hand, concealed beneath the 
folds of the coat, would be actively em- 
ployed. While she took up a piece of 
jewelry or whatever other merchandise 
she was interested in, with her right 
hand, examined it, and handed it back 
to the salesperson, with a request to be 
shown something else, her concealed 
left hand would be furtively engaged in 
picking up any article on the counter 
it could reach without unduly expos- 
ing itself. Thus she did not have to 
wait until the salesclerk’s back was 
turned. She could operate right under 
the nose of the unsuspecting young 
woman or man behind the counter. 

It took several months of patient 
practice to enable her to use that arti- 
ficial left arm in a manner that would 
defy suspicion, and to make skillful use 
of the real left hand concealed beneath 
the coat. Her husband had been em- 
ployed by a concern which made arti- 
ficial limbs, she told us, and his expert 
knowledge and experience came in 


andy. 


Before she hit on this ingenious de- 
vice, she confessed, she had been work- 
ing with a stuffed glove and muff. She 
would pad out a white-kid glove and 
sew it into her muff, so that the fake 
hand protruded at one end, and, of 
course, she had a hole cut into the side 
of the muff, through which her real 
hand would get busy. But this was an 
old stunt, and she was always afraid 
that the store people would get wise 
to it, so she was mighty glad when she 
saw a chance to improve on the idea. 
The new arrangement was really a very 
great improvement, because it enabled 
her to do away with a muff altogether 
lich went a long way in keeping 
suspicion from her. 

It was this cute little trick, it need 
scarcely be said, which caused her to 
be known to the underworld as Three- 
handed Annie, but that doesn’t mean 
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that she always worked with the extra 
arm. She had a whole bag of other 
tricks, most of them equally ingenious, 
and she changed off frequently from 
one to another. 

We got a conviction for her, but in 
spite of the fact that she had been 
working the stores for years, and prob- 
ably had made off with more stuff than 
any other booster, it was the first time 
she had been convicted, and she man- 
aged to work the court into letting her 
down with a minimum sentence on her 
promise that she would reform when 
she came out of jail. I understand that 
she has made good on that promise. 

Then there was “Fainting Helen.” 
She was one of the queens of the 
booster profession in the old days, and 
few, if any, professional shoplifters are 
operating to-day who rank with her 
when it comes to cleverness or the abil- 
ity to put up a “swell front.” 

Her regular name was Helen Gray, 
and she got her nickname in the under- 
world from a game she used to work in 
the stores in conjunction with a male 
criminal known to the police as Edward 
Dardin. 

Dardin was a fine, distinguished- 
looking chap and a swell dresser. He 
and Helen made an aristocratic-appear- 
ing pair, and when they entered a store 
together they were sure to command re- 
spectful attention from even the most 
haughty of floorwalkers. 

They posed as husband and wife, 
and the man always accompanied the 
woman into the fitting room when she 
went to the cloak-and-suit department 
to try on some suits. She would pre- 
tend to have a great respect for his 
judgment and taste, and would try on a 
dozen or more of the most expensive 
garments in the store’s stock, refusing 
to consider any that did not meet with 
“hubby’s” approval. 

Suddenly, in the midst of trying on 
a suit or a gown, the woman would turn 
pale, utter a little cry, and keel over 
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to the floor, dead to the world. Dardin 
would appear not at all surprised at 
this development. 

“She'll be all right in a minute,” he 
would say to the frightened sales- 
“She is subject to these at- 
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portunity to stuff the black valise full 
of the store’s merchandise? Thus the 
man, under the pretext of visiting the 
drug department, would be able to make 


} 


a clean get-away with from thre 





half a dozen garments representing tl 
highest-priced goods in the establish- 


ment’s stock. 
Of course they couldn’t work that 
fainting stunt too often. There was 
10 much danger of the story getting 
around from store to store even though 
there was no mutual protective associa- 
tion in those days to spread 1 
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a hollow interior which was roomy 
enough to conceal considerable mer- 
chandise, but nobody would have sus- 
pected it from its outward appearance. 
That dummy was the last work in real- 
ism. It even cried when its “mother” 
pressed its tummy, 

Amateur shoplifters, of course, don’t 
as a rule work with mechanical de- 
vices; they are used mostly by profes- 
sional thieves. I have known cases, 
however, of wealthy women of good 
social standing and respectable families, 
who have been caught yielding to the 
impulse of kleptomania, having been 
found, when searched, to be equipped 
with the appliances of the professional 
} 


booster, 

In spite of this incriminating evi- 

dence these women were not really pro- 

fessionals in the sense we store dicks 

use that term. I have satisfied myself 
that they 


in several instances were 


really obsessed with the mania to steal, 
and that they had this mania to such 
an extent that they spent hours in pa- 
tiently contriving and constructing 
homemade devices such as_ secret 
pockets, et cetera, to aid them in the 


gratification of their tendency. 

Such cases, however, are rare. The 
average amateur shoplifter acts entirely 
on the impulse of the moment. She 
has no intention of stealing when she 
enters the store, but is tempted by the 


Shoplifters I Have Known 
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sight of some article on the counter or 
aisle table, which she fancies, and by 
the ease and safety with which, it seems 
to her, the merchandise can be appro- 
priated. 

The amateur shoplifter is usually a 
mighty crude worker, and her nervous- 
ness in nine cases out of ten gives her 
away. The genuine, dyed-in-the-wool 
kleptomaniac, on the other hand, is al- 
most as skillful as the professional 
thief, and is generally a mighty tough 
proposition to catch in the act. 

Some store dicks don’t take any 
stock in this kleptomania stuff. They 
argue that these women are thoroughly 
responsible for their and that, 
while they may be wealthy, their pilfer- 
ing is prompted solely by the dishonest 
desire to get something for nothing. I 
am not inclined to take this view. 
While I will admit that it is pretty 
hard to draw the line between klepto- 
mania and plain stealing, my experience 
has caused me to believe that there is 
such a thing as the former, and that 
some of these unfortunate women are 
cases for the physician and not for the 
courts. 

I could tell you some remarkable in- 
stances of “kleps” I have run across 
in the course of my career as a dick, 
but, as space is limited, that, as Mr. 
Kipling would say, will have to be an- 
other story. 


acts, 














LONDON POLICEWOMEN MAKE GOOD 


CCORDING to Sir Nevil Macready, former police commissioner of London, 
the one hundred and ten women doing police duty in that city have fully 


justified the inclusion of women on the force. 


For certain cases married women 


have been found more suitable than the unmarried, but all have done good work, 
and their numbers should be increased. The women best fitted for police work, 
it Nevil said, were those who had the “human element” very largely developed, 
and who were neither temperamental nor inclined to be faddists. 

_ “We want all classes,” the former commissioner declared. “We want the 
kind of women we can put into evening dress and allow to wear diamonds with 
grace and send to a fashionable place to mix with people, and we want women 
at the other end of the scale, too. It is very good, also, to have women with 
some nursing experience.” 
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Chelsea lair, well and good. If we did 
not, and none of us did very often, it 
was equally well and good. He had 
his books, and we were given to under- 
stand that he needed no other compan- 
ionship. It was exasperating, but it 
was Tom. 

On one of those raw spring evenings 


when thoughts turn longingly to wood 
fires, | remembered the massive fire- 
place in Tom’s comfortable rooms. In 


less than an hour I was pumping his 
hand and listening to cordial assurances 
that I was quite the perfect cure for 


sore eyes or words to that effect. The 
size of his hand, with its bulging 
knuckles, struck me anew as he re- 


leased my tingling fingers and, thump- 
ing me on the back, ordered me to pre- 
cede him up the stairs, His greeting 
seemed a bit overdone to me. It was 
as though, preferring to have me any- 
where but where I] and 
ashamed of the preference, he was try- 


else was, 


ing to fool himself. The impression 
remained with me even after I was 
comfortably toasting my toes before 
the fire and listening to an account of 


some new invention for manufacturing 
boxes that had come to his notice that 
day. He fussed with the fire, fumbled 
with the books on the table, and kept 
glancing toward the door behind me. 
The door, I knew, opened into his bed- 
room, 

A suspicion that some one might be 
concealed there whom he wanted to 
shield, prompted me to ask if he ex- 
pected guests. 

“" Yh, no,” 
not for 
then. 


he answered. “At least 

an hour or two—maybe not 
Anyway, I want you to stick 
around. If they come, you'll find them 
most interesting. Especially’—here he 
looked at me with an impish gleam in 
his blue eyes—“‘especially since you are 
80 fond of ghost stories.” 

“Writers?” I asked interestedly. 
“I've always wanted to ask one if he 
gets the same sort of thrill out of tell- 
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ing a weird story that the rest of us 
get when we read it.” 

Tom hesitated. ‘Well, no,” he an- 
swered at last, an odd note creeping into 
his soft voice. “They don’t exactly 
write ’em. I’d say, offhand, that they 
live ’em.” 

“What do you mean by that?” I de- 
manded so sharply that Tom laughed. 

“Kind of got your hair on end for 
a minute, didn’t 1?” he said. ‘Well— 
that’s nothing to what it might be if I 
told you the whole story. I’m used to 
them now, so they don’t bother me 
much, but at first—wow!” 

“What under the sun are you talking 
about?” I asked, shifting nervously in 
my chair, and wishing I were facing the 
other way. 

Tom glanced again at the door and 
something veiled and speculative ap- 
peared in his eyes as they rested briefly 
on me. 

“Ever see a ghost?” he 
ously after a moment. 

“Certainly not,’ I returned. ‘Read- 
ing ghost stories and seeing ghosts are 
entirely different.” 

“To be sure they are,’ agreed Tom 
cheerfully. “But wouldn’t you a lot 
rather see one than to read about him?” 

I shuddered at the suggestion. 
“No,” I answered firmly. “A story 
might be convincing—very often it is 


Fancy? 


asked curi- 


—but a ghost would not. No one 
would believe it was there. I see 


you've been reading up on life after 
death,” I nodded toward the group of 
books on the table, some of the titles of 
which were legible from where I sat. 
“Anything in it?” 

“You haven't noticed that I’ve moved 
down a flight since you were here last,” 
said Tom, disregarding my comment 
about the books. 

[ hadn't noticed. The room we were 
in had the same pictures on its gray 
walls, the same mangy-looking rug on 
the floor, the same shabby chairs and 
battered table. It was exactly like 
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Tom’s room had always been so far as 
I could see. 

“Well,” he continued, “I have. The 
girl who formerly occupied this floor 
died suddenly, and I took her apart- 
ment. Get a better view of the Metro- 
politan clock from these windows for 
some reason or other that I haven't 
discovered. I love that old clock like a 
brother. You've no idea what a lot of 
company it is. I’ve never felt lonely 
because I know that 
] 


for a moment, 
y fifteen minutes the old boy will 
eak up and tell me what time it 1s. 
I hear the chimes even in my sleep, | 


He went to the window and pulled 


back the curtain There was some- 
thing incongruous in a full-grown man 
of Tom’s disposition finding compan- 
onship in the face and riking Of a 
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time on speculation. She was my neigh- 
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bor, and I was polite. If it hadn’t been 
for what she did on the night she died, 
I would have forgotten her in a week. 
I most certainly wouldn’t have taken 
her rooms on a hunch.” 

Che clock on the 
Tower flashed eleven. ‘Tom _ paused 
and seemed to lose himself in thought. 
[ was curious to know more about this 
mysterious neighbor who died, and at 
last I interrupted his thoughts by ask- 
ing: 
“Well, what did she do? And what 
do you mean ‘hunch?’”’ 

Tom’s attention came back to me 
with a wrench. He seemed startled. 
He ran his clumsy fingers through tl 
hock of crinkling red hair and smiled 
bit foolishly. 


Metropolitan 





‘It’s a strange story,” he answered 
wwly. “One that I dared not tell the 
police for fear they’d think me crazy 
fter they’d proved I wasn’t a mur- 


derer. If I didn’t believe they’d be 
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eleven when I fell asleep. The light 
was left burning. I couldn’t have slept 
more than half an hour—I wakened as 
the Metropolitan clock was flashing the 
quarter to something—wakened with 
the feeling that some one was in the 
room—was looking intently at me. I 
opened my eyes. There was a reason 
for the feeling. A girl stood at the 
foot of my bed, her somber eyes fixed 
upon me, They were strange eyes, 
gray like a summer sky when the wind 
goes down suddenly and everything 
seems waiting for the storm to break. 
That's the way I felt—as though I were 
waiting for a storm to break and re- 
lease me from the strange spell her 
intent gaze had put upon me. I could 
not move or speak. Even my mind 
seemed unable to act except to register 
impressions, I remember noticing that 
the girl's hair was mussed, her cheeks 
pale and that the creamy lace at the 
throat of her black gown was _ badly 
torn. Her small hands folded 
prayerlike upon her breast. 
swung a rosary. 

“*There is a dead man in my room,’ 
she said, when she was satisfied that I 
was thoroughly awake ‘I killed him. 
Please come down.’ Until she spoke, I 
had not recognized her as my neighbor. 
As I say, her voice had a remembering 
quality in it. 

“She went into the living room 
soundlessly. I hurried into my trou- 
sers and slippers, conscious only of the 
need for haste. I’m careless about 
locking doors, so it did not occur to 
me to wonder how she got into my 
room. Vaguely I felt that I was living 
in some vivid dream and that I would 
wake in a moment. 

“I was at the door in a jiffy. The 
girl stood beside it, her head bowed, 
hands still folded upon her breast. 
The cross on the rosary glimmered 
faintly against the black of her gown. 
I grasped the knob of the door and gave 
a mighty pull, as one does in a | 


were 
From her 


hngers 


hurry. 
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locked! What was 
more, it was bolted. A chill chased it- 
self up and down my spine. I looked 
sharply at the girl, but she did not seem 
to have noticed my difficulty. In a mo- 


The door was 


ment I had shot the bolt and turned 
the night latch. I stepped aside for her 
to pass. I could have sworn I saw her 


shoulder brush my arm, but I felt noth- 
ing.” 

lom’s cigar had gone out, and he 
struck another match. I was watching 
him, but the crack of sulphur against 
the bit of emery on the match box 
startled me in spite of myself. He saw 


that I was nervous, and I thought he 
smiled a little. 
“The hall was dark as a stack of 


black cats,” he went on. “I fumbled 
for the stair rail with one hand, putting 
out the other in search of the girl. 
‘Better let me help you,’ I whispered. 


She neither answered nor came near 
enough for me to reach her. There 


was something creepy about the silence. 
Another chill chased down my spine, 
and I struck one of the three matches 
I found in my pocket. I was alone on 
the stairs!” 

He stopped, and again his eyes wan- 
dered beyond me to that closed door at 
my back. ‘Alone?’ I gasped. “But 
you couldn’t have been alone. People 
don’t disappear in thin air.” 

“She did,” insisted Tom. “I spoke 
her name, which, by the way, was Agnes 
Gordon, I listened for her step ahead 
of me around the curve of the stairs. 
I looked behind me. The match went 
out, and I struck another. She simply 
wasn’t there! I must have got excited 
when I’d made sure. Anyway, the next 
thing I remember I was standing in the 
middle of this room we are in now. A 
couple of candles sputtered drunkenly 
on either end of the mantel, and I was 
staring at the photograph of a man in 
the silver frame between them. The 
dying candles threw shadows across the 
face of the picture, and I imagined the 
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lips sneered at me. The room was 
nearly dark. Two candles aren’t much 
good in a room this size. An odd noise 
came from the corner, a queer gurglin; 
mixed with a metallic ratt 
a fire in the grate, 

empty, 


le. 
been 
The 
that. 


ing that no one had entered it for 


room was l 
Empty and cold. I had the teel- 
hours, 
though I knew that Miss Gordon must 
have passed through it in order to reach 
the main hall. 

py ae | 
candles went out; 
found the 


\ ered an 


irresolute, one of the 
and, by the light of 


stood 
1 1 
electric switch. 
electric perco- 
lator bubbling its last. The water had 


ted it 


I disconnect: , and the 


boiled away. 
gurgling noise stopped. The bedroom 
half open, and a light burned 
the room. I called Miss 
[ 1 sound! 
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man lying upon the bed. His face was 
swollen, his lips parched and cracked. 
beard showed black on 
He didn’t look much 


\ stubble of 
and chin. 

hotograph on the mantel 

, but there was 


ne pi Ol 
no doul 
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as though 
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tested weakly as he turned from the I think the soft evenness of his calm 
phone. voice had lulled my will to sleep. Any- 

‘Very likely she did,’ retorted the way I got to my feet somehow and 
doctor shortly. ‘He’s evidently been on dragged myself slowly across the room 
a protracted spree. His heart was over- I sensed exactly what I would sce if | 
worked, In that condition one drink opened the door, and yet | knew abso 


more could easily have killed him. She — Iutely that 1 would not see it. All 





probably gave him that drink. When — strength left in me went to keep myself 
did the girl tell you she killed him?’ from dashing out of that apartment and 


When she came to my room a few out of the house. My heart was racing 
ninutes ago,’ I answered without real- My throat throbbed. My feet were like 






izing how insane such a statement must lead. The door opened to a slight pr 
sound in the face of what the doctor sure, and I stood on the threshold, look 
knew. ing in. 

“His hand shot out and grasped my The odor of“ stale whisky and tl 
wrist. His eyes. which normally silence of death hung over the room. 
squinte 1, opened wide with curiosity a A chair stood across the door as though 
he looked at me. I felt like a fool. some one had stumbled over it in the 
Without a word he drew me out of the dark. A lamp burned on the bedside 
room and up the stairs to my own table beside an empty whisky flask at 

riment, 111 ¢ irned ela Q)n he bed la 

‘Get into your clothes—shoes and aman. Beside him knelt a gir! 

ll,” he ordered, ‘and while you’re doing other moment and I knew my knec 

, tell ine what happened.’ would give way beneath me. I fought 

“T obeyed both requests to the best for control of my faculties. As | 
if 1 When I'd finished dre fought, the figures disappeared into 
ing and telling, he, good scout that he air, and the light in the lamp faded int 
is, gave me a drink from the flask he inky black. 
urried., 

‘Pretend you’re drunk and got into I can't for the life of me decid 
the wrong room when the police get whether those two figures were actual! 
here,” he advised laconically. I did and in that room or in my imagination. Of 
that’s all there is to the story except course I saw them—saw them as plaint, 
that———”” as I had seen Tom stretched out in an 

Tom stopped again, listening. T b armchair before the fire. But we 
came conscious of the flashing of the they there? 

Metropolitan clock. I looked at my Phe worst of it is, I'l never kn 
watch. Jt was quarter {o twelve. Nothing on earth could get me to go 

Tom settled himself deeper in hi again to Tom Trainor’s apartment, and, 
hai if | went, i ould do no g od f 

“Open that door,” he said. “There’s when I turned back to the blazing fire 
something worth seeing on the other Tor n’s body had settled even deeper in 
side if I'm not mistaken.” his chair. ~He was dead. 


DEM. AND DEATH FOR MURDERERS 
a by SE of t recent increase in homicides in Denmark, the public there 


S asking that capital punishment be reintroduced into the country. N¢ 
criminal = been executed in Det rk for thirty years, although death sen- 


fences may, by law, be imposed by the courts. Public sentiment hitherto has 
been opposed to capital | punishment. 
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4 Alan Graham 


Author of ‘‘Witch Temple,’’ etc. 
SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS. 


IIE detective, Peter Brewn, is returning with his orisoner, Frank Honiten, from Alexandria, 
Egypt, to Boston. No one on board the Bedouin suspects the identity of either man. Honiton’s 
engaging personality makes him the most popular man on the ship. many of whose passengers, in- 
cluding Mrs. Upton and her daughter, Jocelyn, Mr. and Mrs. Charlie Conliffe, knew him in Cairo, 
lioniton is attracted to Jocelyn, and Peter Brown, who is shy of all women, makes friends with Mrs, 
Conliffe, whose husband, Charlie, prefers drink to the companionship of his noble wife. After re- 
turning frem a party at Valetta, on the island of Malta, where the ship made a stop, Sir Evan Pilth, 
& pompous passenger, startles every one by announcing that his wife’s diamonds, valued at more than 
fn hundred thousand dollars, have been stolen from their cabin. Captain Spedley refuses to search 
the passengers, but promises to put the matter in the hands of the Boston police as soon as the 


ship docks. 
suid he would like to pinch the jewels. 
tion, but Charlie 
because of her husband's insinuations, 


on the horns of a cruel dilemma Hie cannot deny 
for them both. At the Azores, mail is brought aboard the 
boat, discovers in a newspaper an announcement that Harold Oxterham, the notorious 


maker on the 
jewel thief, 


story to Jocelyn Upton, and the girl infers that 
Honiton concurs in the 

Conliffe’s drinking has led him to the verge of delirium tremens, 
on board causes bis collapse. 
Conliffe goes in guest of Brown. 


lieve that Brown is guilty. 
not change her feeling for Brown. 
and the news that a detective Is 
way out of his lie, Mrs. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
MANY MISUNDERSTANDINGS, 
INCE the cowardice of the de- 
ception, of which he had been 

J 


loni- 


guilty in the morning, 


ton had endured torture inde- 
scribable. To have borne the gnawing 
of his conscience in solitude would have 
been almost a relief, but he was not suf- 
fered to be alone. Jocelyn claimed him 
and expected to find him a mirror of 
her own happiness. 

Never was a man more hopelessly 
placed. His very love was his punish- 
ment. He forced himself to talk, he 
laughed at Jocelyn’s sallies, he entered 
into each and every of her varying, 
happy moods, while behind it all his 
mind worked in a fog of misery and 
self-contempt. 

Peter Brown he avoided. He could 
not bear to meet his kindly eyes, though 
he knew the time would come when a 


proceeds to drown the shame of 


is returning in the company of a detective 
Honiton must be the detective, but refuses to be- 


Lady Pilth accuses Charlie Conliffe of the theft because once, in a drunken stupor, he 
No one but the Vilths attach any significance to the accusa- 
the charge 
When Jocelyn declares her love 


Mrs. Conliffe avoids Brown 
for Honiton, he is caught 
his own love, and to accept hers means torture 
ship, and Mr. Steven Corris, a mischief- 


in drink. 


on the Bedouin to stand trial, He takes his 
mistake, and Mrs. Conliffe finds the news does 


While Honiton is trying to find @ 


was unavoidable. The time 
came in the hour before dinner. The 
detective was in their cabin when Honi- 
ton entered. 

Brown liked Honiton and, liking him, 
pitied him. He had noticed the change 
that had taken place in his prisoner 
after the arrival at the Azores the pre- 
vious evening, and it pained him, 
Having no knowledge of its true cause 
he put it down to Honiton’s realization 
of the short period of freedom that re- 
mained to him. 

His observant eves had not failed to 
notice the growing intimacy between 
Honiton and Jocelyn Upton, but he was 
far from a perception of the real rela- 
tion between them. That was such an 
unexpected development, even to the 
two principally concerned, that he could 
hardly have anticipated it. 

He had been thinking of Honiton 
and his dreary future when the man 
himself entered the cabin. Brown 


meeting 











looked up, but he did not meet the 
usual friendly smile that could make 
Honiton’s face so pleasant to look on, 
nor was there any answer to his word 
of greeting. 

Honiton sat down heavily and, el- 
bows on knees, sunk his head in his 
hands. Peter Brown looked at him in 
dismay. The man was taking his false 
position desperately to heart, he 
thought. Placing a kindly hand on the 
humped shoulder, he rocked his pris- 
and fro. “Don't 
heart, Heniton,” he said, with clumsy 
sympathy, 

Chere was no answer, 
not even look up. 

The detective removed his hand and 
used it to scrape his lean jaw, as he 
stood looking dewn on his prisoner. [le 
was filled with a pity that he could not 
His imagination 
Honiton with close-cropped hair and 
prison clothes, exercising in a file of 
beetle-browed criminals. “ He had nevei 
felt like this for a prisoner before, bu 
hen he had never before had a prisone: 
ke this. So long as Honiton had re 
taincd his spirits, his careless manner 
and his cheery laugh, this aching syin- 
pathy had lain dormant, unperceived by 
himself, and now it surprised him by 


’ 
oner lo take it lo 


Honiton did 
pictured 


express. 


Ul 
1 
i 


its intensity. The very fervor of 1 
lifted him from his awkwardness and 


gave him words. 

He sat dewn beside the tortured man 
and placed a long skinny arm round 
his sheulders. Honiton,” 
he said. “You've stuck it well up to 
now. Forget the future until it 
and then face it like a man. It 
not be so very bad after all. With luck 
dl 


oe" a 
Cheer up, 


may 





lightly, and, before you know it, you'll 
be out, making a fresh start in life.” 
Honiton’s head sunk more deeply in 
his hands. He gave no other sign that 
he heard. 
“Anything I can do to make it easier 
for you I'll do,” went on Peter Brown. 


d an easy judge you may get off 
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“T can never forget what you did for 
me at Valetta. I admit I never ex- 
pected to see you again, and when you 
walked in, I had the biggest surprise of 
my life. Honiton, if you had the pluck 
to do that, you’re surely not the man 
to fail when it comes to taking punish- 
ment !”’ 

“lor pity’s 
alone. I’m not worth your trouble. If 
you knew——” 
agony and shook off the sympathetic 
arm that was so far from his deserts. 

Peter Grown was acutely unhappy at 
his powerlessness to help, for pity is a 
poor consolation to a man in_ his 
trouble. “I hate to see you cave in like 
this, ald man,” he ventured 
twisting his long, thin fingers until they 
“IT never realized until now how 
much you must be suffering—what an 
effort it must be to show a smiling face 
all the time. [I thought you must be 
callous. It shows how easy it 1s to 
misjudge a man.” 

Honiton got up and stood looking at 
the floor. ‘You're a_ good fellow, 
Brown,” he said in a flat, toneless voice. 
“T believe you'd trust me after that af 
fair at Malta.” 

“You've played the game so fairly 
that I believe you’d act square by me 
o long as our bargain is in force,” re- 
plied the detective. “More than that I 
wouldn’t expect.” 

Honiton looked up at him steadily, de 
termination slowly shaping in his face 
lor a time he said nothing, then with a 
visible effort, he spoke. “I will act 
squarely by you, old friend. Whatever 
it may cost I can’t let you down.” 

He exhaled a long breath, as though 
his own words had brought him relief, 
and stepped briskly to the door. “I'll 
see you at dinner, Brown,” he said and 
went out quickly. 

Peter Brown sighed, shook his head, 
and returned to the hated task of tying 
The graceless travesty that his 
efforts produced was no worse than 


sake, Lrown, lIet me 


He groaned in his 


again, 


hurt. 


a bow. 
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usuai, but he sighed again at his inepti- 
tude, as he looked at the result. 

There was a knock upon the door—a 
light, hesitating knock that could not be 
mistaken for the sharp rap of the stew- 
ard. Peter opened the door and saw 
Joan Conliffe standing outside, her 
usually pale face deadly white and fear- 
ful. 

“Come quickly,” she said almost in a 
whisper. “Come as you are. I mustn't 
be away a moment. He may wake up 
before we get back.” 

She did not ask for help, because she 
vas so sure of him. Peter Brown did 
not hesitate. He picked up his old coat 
and slipped his arms into it and joined 
her in the passage. 

Without explanation she hurried 
along in front of him and opened the 
door of her own cabin. The detective 
followed her in. The latch clicked as 
the door closed, and the sharp sound 
was sufficient to arouse the sleeper. He 
started up and looked wildly about. 
“They’re back again,” he exclaimed, his 
eyes upon the floor. “Who broke the 
string and let them loose; JI 
didn’t. Catch them, Joan, or 
crawl out and give me away.” 

He leaped from the bunk and, on his 
knees upon the carpet, grabbed here and 
there after the nonexistent, whining 
and snarling as the imaginary jewels es- 
caped his clutch. 

Brown, ignorant of what had gone 
before, was deeply shocked. The sight 
of Charlie’s wild face and staring eyes, 
the monstrous incongruity of his blue 
silk pajamas, his bare, ugly feet, horri- 
fied him. 

Joan, her courage restored’ by 
Brown’s support, bent and tried to raise 
her husband from the floor. 

“Come on, Joan—help,” said Charlie. 
They slip through my fingers.” 
“Never mind, Charlie,” she said 
quietly. “Get back to bed. T’ll gather 
them up for you. Come.” 


swear | 
they'll 


ar 
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“You won’t let any of them give you 
the slip? They’re so infernally quick,” 

No, no, Charlie. Come.” 

“All right, old girl. You’re a good 
sort. Put them in a box and hide them, 
If he sees them I’m done for.” So far 
he had taken no notice of Peter Brown. 
His eyes had been too intent upon their 
own delusions. He saw him now and 
clung to his wife in fresh terror, “He's 
got me, Joan. Keep him off—keep him 
off! I never meant to do it!” 

“No, no, Charlie,” said Joan sooth- 
ingly, “He has come to help us keep 
him out. He is a friend. You can 
sleep quite safely with him here. He'll 
watch and see——” 

“You're sure, Joan? Perhaps he’s 
kidded you so’s he could get in.” 

‘Nonsense! You can safely trust 


give you my word I am your 
friend,” said Peter Brown, striving to 
give to his words an earnestness that 
would convey conviction. ‘Come, old 
man, lie down. Your wife and | will 
see to everything.” 

Between them they got him back to 
his bunk, and there ensued the ghastly 
farce of collecting the imaginary dia- 
monds from the floor under Char 
frenzied directions. Gradually _ he 
quieted down, as they humored his de- 
lusion. At last he saw no more and lay 
back exhausted. Joan held his hand, 
and again he dropped into a troubled 
sleep. 

Peter 


I give 


es 


( 
ots 
l 


Brown, meanwhile, had been 
thinking deeply. It was plain that the 
accusation of the theft of Lady Pilth’s 
jewels had worked upon Conliffe’s mind 
until he had become convinced of its 
truth. It was that, and that alone, that 
had driven him to the excessive drink- 
that had led to this. If only he 
could of his own inno- 
cence he might be brought back to 
sanity. 

He caught Joan Conliffe’s eyes fixed 
on him questioningly. She removed her 


j lig 
ing 


be convinced 








hand gently from her husband’s clasp 
and crossed silently to Peter Brown. 
“What is to be done?” she asked hope- 


lessly. 

“You cannot stay with him—like 
this,” replied Brown. “We must tell 
Captain Spedley and arrange for a 


steward to nurse him.” 

“No, whispered Joan. “That 
would make him worse. He would be 
sire to think he had been caught. 1 
must stay with him. I have quieted 
him twice—vet I am afraid.” 

“Then I must stay, too. You cannot 
be alone with him. First I want to try 

If I can convines 
that he is innocent at might bring him 


” 
no, 


an experiment. him 


round. Will you watch him for a few 
minutes? I shall not be gone long 
He is sleeping more quietly now 
“What do you mean to do?” asked 
Joan, a strange fear coming into her 
nind, 


“Bring the real diamonds!” answered 


Peter Brown 
He knew nothing of what she had 


been told earlier and could not unde 
| 


stand the look of fresh horror that 


me into her eyes at his words. He 
assumed that she thought he, too, had 
lost his balance. 
“Don’t be afraid,” he said reassur- 


gly under that impression. “T can get 
f 





hem, though I didn’t want to do it if it 
could have been avoided.” 

The mistaken knowledge which she 
held that he was a thief had never really 
come home to her. It was in the past 
—away from her experience of him 
sut Lady Pilth’s jewels!) And he spoke 
calmly of the production of them, a 
though he had no shame in his guilt. 
She looked at him with a dumb horror. 

‘I shall be back almost at once,” he 
said. “[ hate to leave you alone with 


him, but this means so much if it will 


™ ” : . . 
only work.” He slipped from the cabin 


and closed the door noiselessly behind 


him. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 


CONLIFFE CONCLUDES HIS CAREER. 


ROM Garry, whom he found in the 
steward’s pantry, Peter Brown 
learned the number of Sir Evan Pilth’s 
Giving himself no time for hesi- 
found it and knocked at the 


cabin. 
tation he 
door. 

It was Sir Evan himself who opened. 
Seeing Peter Brown, whom he was now 
convinced was guilty of the theft, he 
would have closed the door in his face 
the detective’s first words ar 
rested him. 

“May | 


her diamonds: 


had not 
speak to Lady Pilth about 
Peter Brown, having 
wrought himself up to what he knew 
must be a most unpleasant interview—a 


thing he hated—went straight and 
abruptly to the poiml 

“Will any useful purpose — be 
erved ” began Sir Evan. 

‘That is a matter for Lady Pilth, Si: 
Kvan, Peter interrupted. “‘Perhap 


you will ask if she will grant me an in- 


terview.” 
“Lady Pilth is dressing. It is impos- 
sible that she should see you now, even 
were she inclined to look upon such a 
may 
exceedingly im- 


request with favor, which, | Say, 


is more than doubtful 
probable.” 
“The matter will not 


wait. I must 


* Brown insisted. 


sce her now he 
“Must, sir? 
Sir Evan’s dignity was in arms, and 
he would certainly have closed the door 
and the interview had not his wife ap 
peared behind him, wrapped in a dress- 
ing gown 
“What is the matter?” she asked anx 
iously. 
words with 
said Peter 


have a fe W 
Pilth,” 


“I wish to 


you alone, Lady 
Brown abruptly. 

“Alone!” interjected Sir Evan. 
“Surely Lady Pilth’s husband has a 
right to be present at any interview sh 


may choose to grant.’ 
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“It is a matter for Lady Pilth to de- 
cide,” the detective declared, looking be- 
hind him at the lady. 

Lady Pilth looked ghastly. She had 
not yet made up her face for dinner, 
and it looked gray and haggard without 
its habitual false bloom. The artificial 
light threw strong shadows on its lines 
and hollows, and her loose cheeks 
seemed flabbier than usual. l 
age was manifest. 

The change in 
not all a matter of 


Her real 


her 
make-up, however. 


line of her 


appeal ance Was 


"> 


was written in every 


ear 


te 
f 
i 


ace 


“Perhap I 


I had better hear what he 
dear.” She 
brave attempt to show ] 


interest. 


has got to say, made 


“Let him come 
evan, 

“But 
alone, dear,” 

Peter 


conscit 


but he wishes to speak t 


protested his wife 
Brown had come to the inter- 
us that he might be 
and he was pre 
But 


; 1 
and 


View mak- 
ing a terrible mistake, 
pared to take the consequences 
moment his fear grew less 

Pilth’s every and 
strengthened his conviction. His intui- 
tion had not failed him. He knew now 
that he had guessed aright 
nothing to say 
to you that should be secret from your 
husband, Mary,” replied Sir Evan. 

His pompous face had taken on a 
look of dread. He saw that his wife 
had something in her mind of which he 
knew nothing, and he had a foreboding 
of evil. “Come, sir,” he said, opening 
the door wide. ‘Come in and say what 
you have to say.” 

Peter Brown entered the sanctuary 
of the Pilths. That Sir Evan should 
have sacrificed his dignity so far as t 
receive an alleged jewel thief into his 
privacy with his own and his wife’s 
discarded clothing littered about, is suf- 


ficient proof of the agitation of his 
mind. 


ar 
Cac 


Lady word look 


“This man can have 


ax 
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“Sir Evan, let me appeal to you 
again,” said the detective earnestly, 
“What I have to say concerns only 
Lady Pilth.” 

“Mary, what do you say?” He 
awaited his wife’s answer with all the 
anxiety of a man expecting a blow. 

“T think it would be better, dear, if 
he wishes it,” she said. She was white 
to the lips, and her hands trembled and 
moved nervously, 

Sir face darkened. After 
thirty-five years she had something hid- 
den from him—something, too, that 
this st this notorious 
r! He 


Evan's 


criminal, 
was filled with a 


that overmounted his 


shared 
hot jealot 
‘eason 
secrets from my wife, 
aid, fixed determination in the 
“She can have 
. 


to of his words 


from me. Say what you 
nd be gone.” 

eee 7 
hesitated. He 


ipol 


Brown hated 
1 


what he had to bring his self- 


satisfied old man, but the memory of 
Joan Conliffe and her awful 


He saw 


immovable—that all 


situation 
forced him on, that Sir Evan 
Pilth wa 
appeal was useless. 
to Lady Pilth. ‘XN 


further 
He turned abruptly 

Conliffe 
ried himself jnto—delirium, 
Pilth,’ he began, speaking 
sharply than he knew, in 
fort. “I think you have punished him 
more than enough.” 

She neither answered nor looked up, 
but stood plucking with restless fingers 
at a button of her dressing gown. 

“I feel sure that when you—when 
you took the initial step you had no 
idea that the thing would go so far. It 
has gone too far. The man is danger- 
ously mad, and, unless something can 
to convince 
him of his innocence, he will remain a 


has wor- 
Lady 
more 


his discom- 


be done quickly—at once 


hopeless lunatic.” 
“What do you mean, sir? In what 
way is Lady Pilth responsible for this 


i's condition I know 








from my own observation that drink 
the cause of his degradation.” 

le did not speak with his usual as- 
surance. He knew from Peter brown's 
words and his wife’s guilty 


earnest his 
there —painful, 


nce that were facts 


ence lt 
if not disgracetul, facts—of which he 
was ignorant. 

Peter Brown pitied him intensely. 


He tried to soften the blow that he 


Evan, said 
militfe sie d 


explain, Sir 
‘At Malta Cu 
your wife most grossly, 

the influen drink. 
her position in life probably never 





when he was 
A lady in 


hea rd 


cé ot 


words used before Certainly 
connection with herself. She 

( Ny shocked and angered. Cor 

words rankled in her mind. She 


She lay awake 
oning her mind’—the 
ctive was repeating aloud the pi 


tre ‘ t Ihe 
At iii 


imagination had called up 


ing what proved to be the truth 


—‘and her outraged pride tried find 
some means of punishing the man who 
had insulted her. She remembered his 
ers at the jewelry she wore and the 
had made to steal it, and then 

L wa o make him suffer 
She 1 meant it to go so far, Sir 





Kvan. She thought she would turn sus- 


and 


uncomfortable, 


his lite on 


she 


make 
but 


ion on him 


board 


nevel 





drean that he would come to believe 

i eally had stolen the jewels.” 
* lsrown paused, He had been 
t ut of himself by the demon- 
yf his case, and he was aston- 

’ it his own fluency. 

is true, Mary?” asked Sir Evan 
He was overwhelmed by the disclo- 


sure, and all his pomposity and _ self- 


surance had dropped from him, leav- 
ing him a helpless and pitiable old man. 
Lady Pilth had sunk upon the red 
Plush couch and was sobbing convul- 
sively [here was no need for her to 
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answer. The truth of the detective’s 
words was manifest. 

Sir Ev 
ken. Then 
crossed his mind. 
be my 


and bro- 


hought 


an stood bewildered 
suddenly a new 1 
“And you, sir, 
confidant 


he y\\ 
vife’s 


do you come 
affair?’ he de- 


in this disgraceful 
manded. There hint of a re- 
turn to his normal manner in his 

Peter Brown shook his head depre 


was the 


voice. 


catingly ‘lL was not in her confidence,” 
he said: “I suspected the truth because 
Lady Pilth rather overacted her part. 
It was only a vague idea at first, but it 


would not leave me. (Giradually, as I 
suessed how her ind had -ked. it 
gue ed now 1er mind iad Worked, 1 
became a conviction. 1 confirmed it by 


Lady Pilth’s attitude in a conversation 
[ had with her to-day. I would not 
have interfered had the necessity not 
irisen, but the matter is urgent—de 
perate.” 

Vhat is to be done?” asked Sir 


“Such an exposure 


Kvan helplessly. 
ruin us.’ 
avoid an exposu 
seen,” said the 


need is to ¢ 


11 
VOuTa 


We may re, but that 
remains to be detective. 


“The 


mvince 


immediate 


Conliffe that the diamonds have turned 
up—that he had nothing to do with 


them. We can talk of the other later. 
“What do you wish to do?” 

necklace. If I can take 
found 


“T want the 
tell 


let him feel the 


it to him— him it has been 


stones in his hands— 


it may restore his reason.” 

‘Mary, give him the necklace.” Si 
Evan spoke peremptorily. It was curi- 
ous that, believing this man to be a no- 


ed to 
him. Indeed 
of them. 


disg1 


tortious jewel thief, he was prepat 


intrust the diamonds to 
he had no thought of the value 


He was overwhelmed with the 


that his wife had brought upon him. 
Lady Pilth rose with a pitiful obedi 
ence. Turning her back upon the two 
men, she fumbled in the inner recesses 
of her clothing and produced a bag, 
roughly sewn from a handkerchief, and 


placed it in Peter Brown’s hand 
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At the same moment a mad shriek 
echoed down the passage and pene- 
trated to the Pilth’s cabin. ‘He's 
awake,” exclaimed the detective. 

brown tore the thin fabric across, 
and the necklace dropped out to the 
floor, its hard glittering splendor a 
mockery to the emotions for which it 
was responsible. “I must go at once. 
Hleaven only knows what may be hap- 
pening.” 

Brown picked up the diamonds and 
opened the door. “I'll bring this back 
when it has served its purpose,” he said. 
lie hurried along the passage, leaving 
Sir Evan and his wife to face the crisis 
of their lives. 

As he went he heard a faint cry of 
fear and hurried the faster. He recog- 
nized the voice of Joan Conliffe. As he 
reached the cabin he heard a sound as 
of a body hurled against the door, fol- 
lowed by a faint cry of fear. Then 
Charlie Conliffe’s raving voice came to 
him, 

“Let me out—curse you! They're 
biting me! They’re fastening on my 
legs!’ The last was a scream of crazy 
angutsh., 

With difficulty Peter Brown 
the door inward, for there was a weight 
opposing his pressure. It was Joan 
Conliffe, resisting Charlie’s wild efforts 
to escape, When she realized the pres- 
ence of a friend, she desisted, and the 
detective entered the cabin. 

He found Charlie worse than before. 
He was in a frenzy of agony, at one 
moment making a wild rush for the 
door, the next tearing from his legs 
whatever loathsome creatures his dis- 
erdered imagination had conceived to 
be attacking him. It was this that had 
saved Joan. No sooner did he attempt 
to drag her from the door that he was 
assailed again by his imaginary foes 
and forced to give up his attack in order 
to defend himself. 

When Peter Brown entered, Conliffe 
was clawing and clutching at his legs 


forced 
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and flinging from him the creatures of 
his mad phantasy. They were gaining 
on him, and he was brushing them fren- 
ziedly from his person. His face, in- 
human in its fear, shone with perspira- 
tion, and his eyes bulged and glittered 
with the pale light of lunacy. 

Peter Brown feared that he was too 
late, that Charlie was too intent upon 
his delusions to be amenable to realities, 
He could but try. 

“Conliffe,” he began, “it has all been 
a mistake. The necklace has_ been 
Look—here it is.”” He held out 
the blazing string, that was the cause 
of all this agony, and dangled it in front 
of Charlie in the hope that its glitter 
would hold his attention. The effect 
seemed all that he could have wished. 

Charlie stared at the jewels intently 
A look of cunning came into 


found. 


madly. 
tood quite motionless. 
remained silent, 
necklace outstretched in_ his 
ie began to hope again for the 
success of his plan, At least he had 
arrested Charlie’s attention, and he 
seemed to have forgotten his recent de- 
lusions. 

‘So 


his eyes, and he 
Peter 
ing the 


hand. 


Brown hold- 


you're tied up again, you 
said Charlie, exultation in his 
voice. “You can't go crawling about 
tearing at a man’s legs any more, blast 
you.” He glanced around, a look al- 
most of sanity in his eyes, so crafty and 


demon,” 


cunning was it. 

Joan, overcome by the strain of her 
efforts to hold him, had moved away 
from the door and steod leaning against 
the berths, anxiously watching the ex- 
periment. Peter Brown remained mo- 
tionless, trusting to the jewels to do 
their own work. 

“Tied up good and tight,” repeated 
Charlie, his eyes gloating on the neck- 
lace. He stretched his hands out 
toward it so slowly as a child stretches 
its hand toward a settled butterfly, fear- 
ful that it would evade him. 

“Once let him hold it in his hand 


” 
>» 











thought Brown, “and its cold, hard 
reality will bring him to his senses.” 


Suddenly the madman _ clutched. 
“Got you,” he exclaimed exultantly. 


? 


“And you won’t get loose again! 

Before Brown could guess at his in- 
tention he found himself hurled across 
the cabin upon Mrs. Conliffe, and 
Charlie, the necklace grasped in his 
hand, had reached the door and 
By the time Brown had recov- 
ered himself and followed, the madman 
had gained a long start. He was half- 
the deck when the detective 
1 the bottom of the stairway. 
By chance there was no one to impede 
his progress, though his wild 
caused cabin doors to open after he had 
passed, and faces peered out in anxious 


nay 


es- 


1 
“aped. 
I 


wav to 


each 


cries 


Peter Brown reached the deck in time 
Charlie Conliffe leap upon the 
lof the ship. For a moment he bal- 
d upright upon it, the diamonds 
parkling in his hand in the light of 
the deck lamps. Brown dashed across 
to seize him—too late. 

“In you go and drown, curse you,” 
said Charlie, hurling the diamonds 
irom him into the sea. The effort over- 
him. He lurched from the 
rail and was gone. 

Peter Brown was in time to see him 
hit the water and Lady Pilth’s necklace 


kling in the ship’s lights, as it 


t( cee 


balanced 





swung through the air. As it struck 
the water its glitter was suddenly 
quenched. 

Almost immediately the engines 
stopped. The officer of the watch had 


een what had happened. Passengers 
and crew rushed on deck, and there was 
some confusion as the boats were low- 
ered. Then the news of what had hap- 
pened spread from lip to lip. 

. Brown shook his head as he 
aw the preparations for the attempt 
at rescue. It had to be done, of course, 
out it was hopeless, he knew. He 
slipped off below and entered Joan 


I eter 
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Conliffe’s cabin. She stood white and 
trembling in the middle of the floor. 

“I know,” she said as he entered. “I 
followed you.” 

“They are putting out the boats,” he 
said. 

“Ts there any—chance:” she asked. 


Peter Brown shook his head. “Very 
little, I’m afraid,” he said. “It is dark, 
and he is already far behind. What 


chance can there be?” 

She looked at him steadily for a mo- 
ment, then she said: “I think it is better 
so.” 

She swayed upon her feet and would 
have fallen had Peter Brown not held 
her. She had suffered too much, and, 
now that it was over, she fainted. 

Peter Brown laid her gently down 
and went in search of the stewardess, 
whom he found on deck with the others. 
He sent her below to Joan Conliffe. 
The Pilths were not on deck. He must 
find 

Their cabin door opened quickly in 
to his gentle tap. Sir Evan 
looked out anxiously and, seeing who 
was outside, beckoned him in and closed 
the door quickly. 

“What has happened?” he asked with 
trembling voice. 

He seemed older by ten years than 
when Peter Brown had seen him last. 
His had fallen in, and his 
healthy color had faded. He had lost, 
too, the consciously upright bearing that 
had been the natural result of his per- 
fect satisfaction with himself and all 
connected with him. Lady  Pilth 
crouched pathetically upon the seat 
under the porthole, weeping. 

“He has gone—overbvard,” 
Peter Brown slowly. 

“Conliffe! Drowned!’ exclaimed Sir 
Evan in dismay. “Oh, Mary—Mary!” 
He dropped by his wife’s side and, 
overcome by his misfortunes, burst into 
a painful fit of sobbing. His abandon- 
ment had the effect of giving her fresh 
control of herself. Never had she seen 


answer 


cheeks 


said 
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her husband reduced to such a display 
of naked humanity. It shocked and 
hurt her more than any words he could 
have spoken, 

“Evan, don’t!” she begged piteously. 
“You have nothing to be ashamed of, 
dear. It is I—I that am responsible for 
everything. Tvan, I will confess and 
iake my punishment.” 

“No—no,” said the old man brokenly. 
lie looked up at Peter Brown, 
sunken cheeks wet with the tears of his 
dishonor. 

“Can nothing be done,” he said he 
seechingly. “Can we not be spared this 
disgrace ?” 

“I don’t know what to say, 
swered the detective hesitatingly. “I 
have not told you—the necklace has 
gone with him.” Sir Evan 
his shoulders as at a matter of no 
count, and Peter 
to him, “Listen,” he said, taking a de 
cision. “Captain Spedley must be told 
the true facts. I will see 
him everything. If I can prevail on 
him to hush the whole thing up, well 
and good. No one else need be told.” 

“And if not?” asked Sir Evan. 

“We will not think of that,” 
the detective. “I shall do my utmost.” 

He left them—two poor old people 
shocked out of their lifelong concep- 
tion of each other—compelled to re- 
build in their old age the confidence that 
had taken a lifetime to erect. 
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CHAPTER XXV, 

A BLOW BLOW. 
WIEN Honiton left Peter Brown in 
the cabin, his mind was made up. 
Jocelyn must hear the truth—at what- 
ever cost to her and to him. He ce 
He must make his confession 
further thought ble 


FOR A 


nid 
not wait. 
at once, witheut 
dared not think. 

Restlessly he wandered 
passages of the ship, 
Jocelyn to come from her cabin. 


gh the 
watching for 
After 


1 
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dinner would not do. He could not sit 
through another meal with Brown upon 
his right, Jocelyn upon his left, and re- 
tain his reason. 

Alone she came out at last, dressed 
in a gown of soft, dull-green silk, cut 
low round her pretty white neck, the 
sleeves reaching just midway to the el- 
bow. She looked more slender and girl- 
sh even than usual, and at sight of 
ier beauty, illuminated as it was by the 
she had found, Honiton’s 
ieart failed him. He felt he could kill 
ier more easily than tell her the truth 

Yet tell her he would. He must not 
think. As she came toward him with 
eyes alight at sight of him he took the 
plunge. “Get a wrap and come on deck 
with me. I’ve something to tell you.” 

“So speaks the brave to his squaw,” 
replied Jocelyn, looking up at him mis- 
chievously. “But, you 
squaw rather likes it—I think. 
time before dinner?” 

“Plenty of time, but come quickly.” 

She slipped back to the cabin, threw 
a dark fur-collared cloak over her fair 
shoulders, and led the way on deck, It 
was deserted, because it was already 
dark and close upon the dinner hour. 

Honiton led her to the forecastle, to 
the spot where so much had already 
passed between them. He could see 
dimly the lovely, smiling face upturned 
to him, innocent of the vaguest sus- 
picion of what was to come, and a wild, 
uncontrollable impulse took possession 
of him. At least he would hold her 
once more in his arms, 

She came to him willingly, her hands 
clasped about his neck, her soft, sweet 
lips returning eagerly his pure kisses. 
Then, as suddenly as he had seized her, 
he released her from his embrace and 
staggered back, the palms of his hands 
pressed upon his eyes as if to shut out 
the memory of what he had done. 

“rank, Frank, what is the matter 
with you?” For the first time she be- 


gan to have a conception of something 
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happiness 
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know, the 
{s there 
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wrong. Dimly as she could see his face 
there was enough to bring to her the 
premonition of calamity. 

Honiton took his hands from his eyes 
and grasped the rail of the ship. Turn- 
ing his back upon the girl he gazed out 
into the darkness. 

“What is the matter, Frank?’ 
asked, laying her hand lightly upon his 
arm. Lhe time had come. 

“Jocelyn—I lied to you this morn- 
he began, his voice hard and harsh 

the horror of his words. He did 
look round, but continued to stare 
msceingly into the night. 

Nonsense, Frank, you 

attempt 





she 





couldn't.” 
to speak 


] le brave 
“ne mace a vrave 


ightly, but her voice had in it a hint 
of the fear that was beginning to chill 

you believe that Brown was 
Oxterham, the jewel thief. That is a 
lie. Lrown is the detective who is tak- 
ng Oxterham home under arrest.” 


There was a silence that appeared un- 
ble. Neither moved. Honiton, 
his face to the black sea, was but a 
of bowed shoulders to the 
stood and looked at him as if 
he were petrified. 

At last, when the silence had become 
to him an excruciating pain, she spoke. 

The voice was cold 

and clear, almost inhuman. 
“lam Oxterham,” he answered. Ile 
aid no more, but clung desperately to 
the rail and waited. 

Her hands were clutched together 
tightly, as if she held within them the 





ilhouette 
irl She 


And Oxterham ?” 


whole control of her emotions and 
dared not release them. Intuitively she 
knew his guilt, yet, forlornly hoping 


t her reason, she cried out to him. 
ank, there is some terrible mistake ? 
ff you are Oxterham, then Oxterham 
guilty?” Her voice pleaded 
Piteously for mercy, but he had 
mercy to give her. She would not ac- 
cept his silence. She must know. 
There must be no loophole for doubt, 
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for misunderstanding. Perhaps his 
very silence covered some immense re- 
nunciation. In her heart she knew it 
did not, but hope would not die until 
slain by the spoken word. “Answer 
me, Frank, yes or no. Are you—a 
thief?” 

Her hands closed still more tightly in 
the agony of her last suspense. It 
seemed to her that it was ages before he 
spoke, and that, throughout those ages, 
her heart had waited motionless like 
herself for his answer. 

“Yes—I am a thief!’ 

[ler heart pounded on overwhelm- 
Now she knew, and for the mo- 
she 


Honor 


ae 
ingly, 


her mind was numb, was 


conscious of nothing but the thunder- 


ment 


thud of her pulses that seemed to 
unseat her reason. Her 
hands flew apart, and, as if the action 


OusS 


threaten to 


were symbolical, her emotions took the 
command, Barely a minute had passed 
lay in his arms, and now he 
stood before hera confessed thief who 


since sie 


dared not even turn his face to her. 
A. blind at her disillusionment 
overcame her. All her beliefs and vir- 


rage 


ginal theories lay in ruins around her 
—irreplaceable. “Turn and look at 
me,” she said, her voice intense with 
feeling. 

He hesitated, then turned, and she 


struck him full upon the face with her 


open hand. Honiton winced at the 
blow, then stood with bowed head, mo- 
tionless. 

Jocelyn, amazed at her own act, 
looked on unrepentant. At the mo- 


ment she hated this man who had held 
her in his arms and proved so utterly 
unworthy of the gift she had so freely 


given him. She hated him as _ repre- 
senting the full measure of her own 


mistake. She had been so confident of 
her own judgment, and he had proved 


her so wholly wrong. 
No, she was not ashamed of the blow 
that she had struck—rather it stirred 


her emotion to a fiercer heat so that she 
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longed to hurt him, to make him suffer 
as she herself suffered. 

“Oh, abominable,” she cried, her 
body vibrating with mingled rage and 
shame. “I hate myself for having ever 
known you. I shall never again feel 
clean from having touched you, It is 
not only that you are a thief, though 
that is bad enough. If you had had the 
faintest sense of honor left you could 
never have acted the hypocrite to me as 
you have done, you could never have 
put your past crimes on poor Mr. 
Brown. And now, when—no doubt for 
some mean reason of your own—you 
come to me and tell me the truth, you 
must perpetrate a last insult on me first. 
Oh, how [ hate you!” 

The girl was beyond herself, and the 
words she spoke bore no relation to 
anything but the torture of her young, 
untried spirit. She might have gone 
farther, but the words were choked in 
her throat by a spasm of dry sobs. 

Honiton bore it as a man must bear 
the inevitable. His mind was one dull 
ache, deadened by excess of suffering. 

The scene was brought to an end by 
the tragedy of Charlie Conliffe. His 
wild evultant screams as he went to 
his death, the sudden stopping of the 
Bedouin’s engines, and the rush of peo- 
ple to the decks roused even these two 
unfortunates to a realization of events 
beyond themselves, 

Jocelyn fled into the darkness. Honi- 
ton by the rail watched with the surface 
of his mind the launching of the boats 
and all the detail of the attempted res- 
cue. He took an intense, almost a 
childish interest in it all, smothering his 
own bitter thoughts in the drama of an- 
other. He watched with a forced anx- 
iety for the return of the boats, saw 
them return unsuccessful from their 
hopeless quest and swing back to the 
davits, heard the clang of the engine- 
room bell, the renewed pulsation of the 
engines that fixed the fate of Charlie 
Conliffe for evermore. In a kind of 


dream, absorbed, yet conscious contin- 
ually of a great heaviness pressing upon 
his mind, he had witnessed it all. 

When there was nothing left that he 
could push into the foreground, his an- 
guish returned upon him tenfold. At 
first it was his personal loss that af- 
flicted him, then it became an aching 
sorrow and compassion for Jocelyn in 
her disillusionment. Later, mingled 
with these, there appeared threads of a 
lighter texture the dark fabric of 
his thoughts. He became conscious of 
his freedom from the double deception 
that he had practiced so painfully, 
Even at the cost to Jocelyn it was worth 
it. He realized that the cost to her was 
immaterial. In the end she would have 
learned t] f i 

That was his triumph—he 
her himself. Bitter it was ine 
it was less cowardly than to have faded 
from her life and left her to learn the 
truth from others. He remained soli- 
tary and motionless by the rail until 
late into the night, and then, chilled and 
stiff from his long immobility, he went 
below 

He had not been missed. Dinner 
that night seemed a kind of sacrilege— 
an insult to the dead. The few who 
did appear at the table, did so almost 
furtively, as if driven against their wills 
by the mere physical want. 

Sir Evan and Lady Pilth had their 
own reasons for absence, apart from 
Conliffe’s death. Sir Evan’s 
were still too raw for him to have faced 
a public in which he could no longer 
rejoice in his own and his wife’s recti- 
tude, 

Mrs. Upton, shocked at anything so 
actual as death, would have abstained 
from the table even had she not found 
herself called upon to soothe and com- 
fort a daughter. Jocelyn sobbed upon 
her mother’s breast and clung to her like 
the child she still was at heart. Mrs. 
Upton was bewildered in the presence 
of her daughter’s emotion. It seemed 
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out of proportion to the cause to which 
she attributed it. Yet she mothered her 
by instinct, and the girl, exhausted at 
last by the vehemence of her own emo- 
tions, sobbed herself to sleep. 

The widow of Charlie Conliffe lay in 
her cabin, tended by the stewardess, 
drained empty of emotion. She had 
gone through so much that she lay, her 
mind a blank, practically unconscious. 

Peter Brown paced the deck in the 
darkness, his heart aching for her in 
her affliction—powerless to help, yet 
tingling with the desire to do something 
—anything—for her. 

Of those who did go to dinner, Mr. 
Stephen Corris was the only one who 
attempted to talk. Snubbed by Captain 
Spedley—whose duties demanded that 
he should be present—he turned for 
consolation to Mr. and Mrs. Cohun 
But he could extract nothing 


Balke. 


but monosyllables from them, and at 


ast he was reluctantly reduced to 
silence 

At the other table Mr. Goneram had 
no supporters but Secrym and Murray, 
and not a word was spoken throughout 
the meal, The two Scotchmen behaved 
throughout with the hushed solemnity 
that they were accustomed to at the 
funerals of their native land. Even in 
the laying down of a fork or a spoon, 
they took care that the unnatural silence 
should remain unbroken. It was their 
manner of expressing their sorrow at 
the catastrophe. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


HONITON DINES ALONE 


HERE was little to relieve the 
gloom of the remaining days of 
the voyage. The recollection of Char- 
lie Conliffe’s tragic death hung over the 
Bedouin like a fog. It was enough in 
itself to have chilled the spirits of the 
Passengers, but many of them now had 
more intimate troubles to brood upon. 
Jocelyn Upton awoke from a night 
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of broken and tortured sleep half con- 
vinced that all that had passed between 
Frank and herself was a wild night- 
mare. That delusion passed only too 
quickly and left her to face the cold, 
accomplished facts, 

She shuddered at the recollection of 
her own loss of control, the harsh words 
she had spoken, the cruelty of the blow 
that she had struck in the fury of her 
disillusionment. However gross the 
provocation she could never forgive 
herself for that degrading outbreak. 

There was one thing she determined 
to see to at once—the clearing of Brown 
from the false position in which she 
was responsible for placing him. 
Steven must know the truth, 
and, since he had spread the false story, 
he must spread the true. She disliked 
the man, and she was fully 
of how he would chuckle inwardly at 
her mistake. He had been witness of 
her with Honiton and could 
not fail to put a construction of his own 
at the truth—on her 
change of stories. This would be her 
punishment for her overweening self- 


Honor 


( ‘orris 
conscious 


intimacy 


~a garbled guess 


confidence. 

She wondered, too, if Honiton would 
appear at table. How could she sit side 
by side with him at meals, after all that 
had passed between them? At first she 
felt that she could not face the possi- 
bility, and then quickly her mood 
changed. It was for him, not her, to 
fear such a meeting. It was she who 
had been so bitterly wronged. Her only 
error laying in having thought too well 
of him. Unless her mother was to be 
told the whole of her story, she must 
adhere to the routine of the ship. 
From that exposure she shrank in hor- 
ror. 

Honiton spared her the embarrass- 
ment of a meeting. Late in the night, 
when he went at last to his cabin, he 
had found Peter Brown still awake. 
Honiton could not hide the mental 
strain that he had passed through, and 
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the detective questioned him kindly. 
Surfeited with anguish, Honiton broke 
down completely. and poured out the 
whole story of Jocelyn and himself. 
He omitted nothing, and in no way did 
he attempt to extenuate himself. 

His story was disjointed—redundant. 
He tore it from himself in lumps and 
flung it befere his auditor. At times he 
seemed to revel in his self-torture, as 
if he obtained a certain relief by ag- 
gravating his own pain. 

Peter Brown listened, amazed and 
horrified by the revelation. He could 
not withhold his sympathy, even if 
reason compelled him to condemn Honi- 
ton at every story. He 
could call up so well in his own mind 
the thoughts, the feelings, the desires 
that had led step by step from one 
falsity to another. Some of the respon- 
sibility rested on his—the detective’s— 
own shoulders, he felt, for the whole, 
great snowball of lies, that had melted 
in the heat of Honiton’s confession, had 
been set rolling by his own weakness in 
Cairo. 

His sympathy was increased by his 
appreciation of the fact that it was the 
final deception—in which he himself 
suffered—that tortured Honiton so 
acutely. It made him feel that the kind- 
liness, which he could not help feeling 
toward his prisoner, was reciprocated, 
and, therefore, it still farther warmed 
his heart toward him. 

Honiton, exhausted by his own ve- 
hemence, threw himself upon the seat 
and buried his face in his hands. “A 
nice kind of game I’ve played,” he mur- 
mured brokenly. “After—the decent 
Way you've treated me.” 

“You've done me no harm,” 
Peter Brown. “T shouldn’t have cared 
so very much if they had got our posi- 
tions reversed. But, as it is, you've 
done the straight thing all round, and 
vou ought to feel the better for it.” 

“T’ve killed her faith in me. It was 
—torture—to hear the change in her 


stage of his 


said 
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voice.” By his tone, more than his 
words, Peter Brown guessed at some- 
thing of what he suffered. He could 
say little to help. Even his kindly tone 
was an added stab for Honiton, empha- 
sizing as it did the enormity of his own 
betrayal. 

In the morning Honiton was more 
collected. He had had time to think, 
for sleep had not come his way, 
“Brown,” he said, as they dressed, “I 
can’t face the saloon again. I want you 
to arrange for my meals to be brought 
here.” The detéctive did not attempt to 
dissuade him. In this way it came 
about that Jocelyn was freed from the 
association that she had feared. 

Her determination that Corris should 
know the real facts led her to seek him 
out at the earliest possible moment. She 
spoke to him on deck soon after break- 
fast. “T have something further to tell 
you, Mr. Corris,” she said coldly. “Will 
you walk forward with me?” She led 
without his answer, 


the way awaiting his 
and he followed cheerfully, scenting 
some fresh scandal. She turned on him 
when they had reached an isolated part 
of the deck and made her disclosure in 
as few words as she could. “If you 
have repeated what I told you yesterday 
to any of the passengers,” she began, 
“T want you to contradict it at once 
Mr. Brown is not Oxterham. He is a 
detective. The real Oxterham is Mr. 
Honiton.” 

“Great What a 
And he told you he was— 

“Don't let us go into details, Mr. Cor- 
ris,” interrupted Jocelyn, disgusted with 
his gleeful appreciation of this fresh 
disclosure. “Will you give me your 
word that you will correct the story, 
if you have repeated it at all, as I have 
no doubt you have?” 

“Certainly! Tl fix 
But what a dirty——” Jocelyn was al- 
ready out of earshot. Having got his 
promise she had no wish to listen to 
She took her usual sect 


Scott! sensation! 


that all right. 


his comments, 








on deck, determined to hide all trace of 
her suffering. Corris, with a new story 
to hawk around, found less interest 
manifested in his fresh disclosure than 
he anticipated. Murray and Scrym re- 
ceived the news with a solemn con- 
tempt. “It was Brown yesterday, it’s 
Honiton the day. I wonder what it'll 
be in the morn,” was Serym’s only com- 
ment. Murray contented himself with 
a scornful sniff. 

Mrs. Upton, also, appeared to take 
the fresh story very quietly, but Corris 
would have been deeply gratified had 
he been able to hear the thumping of 
» listened to him. 
daughter's 


her heart, as she 

She understood now her 
abandon of the previous night. 
hysterical outburst caused by 
She 


meditat- 


It was 
no mere 
the shock of Conliffe’s terrible end. 
it long after Corris left her, 
ing on this new aspect of her daughter. 
She could only guess at the relations 
that had existed between Honiton and 
Jocelyn, but she realized that there was 
something of tragedy for the girl in 
the news that she had just heard. 

Should she speak of it? Jocelyn had 
not seen fit to unbosom herself, and her 
innate reticence made her 
shrink from trying to force the girl’s 
She took the easier path 
and determined to wait until Jocelyn 
chose to make her confidant. 

Corris’ greatest disappointment, 
ver, was in the reception given by 
Sir Evan and Lady Pilth to his news. 
He had some difficulty in finding an op- 
portunity to talk to them, as, for no 
apparent reason, they took suddenly to 
spending the greater part of their time 
in their own cabin. It was not until 
the second day after Charlie Conliffe’s 
death that they appeared on deck, and 
a strange reticence in their demeanor 
was evident, but Corris could not 
fathom it. 

‘“Say, Sir Evan,” began the inveter- 
ate gossip, joining the old couple at the 
first opportunity, “here’s a queer start. 


mother’s 


confidence. 
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It turns out that it isn’t Brown, after 
all, but Honiton who is on his way 
home to jail. He tried to put it off on 
the other man, but he soon found that 
that wouldn’t work, and he had to own 
up. You'll have to look in another 
quarter for the diamonds now, eh?” 

Lady Pilth kept her eyes lowered, 
and, when she raised them, it was al- 
ways to glance quickly at her husband, 
almost with the look of a dog at its 
master, and she lowered them as 
quickly. 

“Indeed, is that so, Mr. Corris?” re- 
plied Sir drawn to- 
gether in thought. ‘Is informa- 
tion thoroughly well authenticated ?” 

“Absolutely! It came from Honiton 
himself. I expect he saw that the other 
tory would get round to Brown and 
would be in the fire.” 


Evan, his brows 


this 


then the fat 
“Yes, yes—quite so,” said Sir Evan 
absently. “Yes, thank you, thank you.’ y 
“What d’you mean to do about it! 
ked Corris inquisitively. 
to leave it to the Boston poli ce?’ 
“In the terrible tragedy 
that ha in which 


Still going 


face of the 


taken place on board, 


that misguided man, Conliffe, lost his 
life, I do not feel myself justified in 
taking any further steps.” 

It was fortunate that no one but 
Peter Brown had seen Charlie hurl the 


necklace into the sea. Another explana- 
tion would then have been necessary, if 
to clear the dead man’s character 
imputation of theft. As it 
astounded. 


only 
from the 
was, Corris was 


“But, hang it, sir, you don’t mean to 
let the thief get off with a haul like 
that ?” he asked. 

“T—I'd rather not discuss the sub- 


ject, sir. It is entirely a personal mat- 
ter,” replied Sir Evan weakly. “My 
dear, the air is a little cool. Let me 
take you below.” 

Corris was left strangely intrigued 
by this new development, but, luckily 
for the Pilths, there was nothing to help 
him to a solution of the mystery. He 
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discussed the matter in detail with Mr. 
and Mrs. Cohun Balke, in whom alone 
he found-a proper appreciation of his 
But, while intensely in- 





information, 
terested, they were unable to furnish a 
reasonable theory tor Sir Evan’s change 
of face. 

There was one person to whom 
Corris failed to 
Honiton and not Grown was the man 
and that person was the 


mvey the news that 


under arrest, 
most nearly affected of all—Joan Con- 
litie. Ile never had the opportunity. 
of her husband's death 
he did not leave her cabin. l‘or two 


I‘'rom the time 


days she lay in her berth attended by 
the stewardess, recovering slowly from 
the shock to her emotions. 


Her main feeling was one of a we 
lifted from her mind. She coul 
to herself. Her hus 
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band’s end brought with it relief from 
constant pain and anxiety, and she was 


\ 1 grew stronger, however, and 
het thoughts reached beyond the sud- 
denness and horror of Charlie’s death, 
a new weight began to replace the old 


She had but exchanged one rrow for 





This man, whom she knew that she 
loved, to whom she turned for help in 
her worst trouble, was a criminal. All 
that Corris had told her rushed back 
to her mind at the recollection of Peter 
Brown with Lady Pilth’s necklace in 


This one theft, of which she 


h 


his Nat d 
her-elf was cognizant, was more to her 
than all the stories of his past crimes 


and yet this same t ft, as she believed 


it, was not all to his discredit. There 
were moments when she cowld only see 


his natural kindness and sympathy, 
shining the more strongly in the sparkle 
of the stolen diamond For her sak 


if not for her husband’s, he had_ be- 

himself, or had, at least been 
prepared to betray himself. She could 
not but set it to his credit. 


trayed 
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She would not see him, however, nor 
yet send him a message. More than 
once he had spoken to the stewardess 
and sent word to Mrs. Conliffe that he 
was anxious to be of service to her. 
She would only shake her head silently, 
She felt she must not see him—perhaps 
dared not. 

Peter Brown, meanwhile, was igno- 
rant of the false impression that she 
had formed. He did not know that 
Corris had told her of Oxterham, and 


it did not occur: to him that the sight 
of the jewels in his hands would lead 


1 


her to the conclusion that he had stolen 
them. He might have seen the dange1 
had he had the freedom to think, but 
he had many things to worry him: his 
fear of her collapse after the strain that 
she had experienced; the state of de- 
pression into which Honiton had faller 
after his confession in the night; the 
pain of his sympathy for the disillu- 
sioned girl, Jocelyn; and, also, the 
promise he had made to Sir Evan | 
to see Captain Spedley and come to 
terms with him, 

He was able to fulfill that promise 
He had a long private interview with 


) 


the captain in the chart room, in which 


he told the whole story, as he knew 1 
of the incidents that had taken place 
aboard the Bedouin He had to dis- 


1 


close his own identity as well as that 
of Honiton, but that mattered little. 


The secret was already out, though t 
Captain Spedley it came as a revelation 
and one at which he was at first 1n- 
clined to be indignant. This feeling 
however, in the .anger 


was quite lost, 
f 
)t 


with which he received the story « 

Lady Pilth’s revenge upon Charlie 
Conliffe. At first he would riot hear of 
hushing up such an outrageous plot. 
His natural irritation at Sir Evan's pub- 
lic attack upon him biased his decision, 


Brown had the utmost difh- 
‘ 


and Pete 1 
culty in moving him. 
He had to exert all his powers 0! 


persuasion, He pictured the working 
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of Lady Pilth’s mind, her terrible re- 
morse at the fatal result of her action, 
Sir Evan's pathetic grief at the discov: 
ery of his wife’s deceit, until, finally, he 
brought Captain Spedley round to his- 
own point of view. 

“Tang it, Brown, you’re a 
he said at last explosively. “If you, a 
police officer, can hush this business up 
I can do no less—though how you come 
to be a detective I don’t know. Y: 
fat soft-hearted. This 
with Oxterham again—it’s most 
fessional I sheuld think.” 

“T suppose it is,” agreed Peter Brown 
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good sort, 


u're 
business 


unpro- 


aera) 


with a whimsical, apologetic 
hy sheuld the poor chap suffer 
before his time?” 

ohed heavily, as he rose and 
held out his hand to the captain, who 
grasped it he | 


arty. 


ull of an earnest gratitude that showed 


“T thank you whole-heartedly on be- 
alf of Sir Evan and Lady Pilth,” he 

id earnestly. ‘I’m sure you will ex- 

1 speaking of this personal 

It would hurt them too much.” 

rat: you they have t hank 
irown,” replied Captain Spedl 
bluntl “For myself, I'd have let them 

‘r—her for her sins, and him fo 

hi in fe nal cheek. However, vou've 
put down and out. As I d he- 
fore, how you ever came to be a de- 
tective I’m unable to see.” 

Brown smiled at him whimsi 
“I'm not able to explain how it hap- 
pened, but I know it’s a heart-breaking 
joo 

It was a satisfaction, vet an embar- 
rassment, to’ carry the news to ( 
Pilths. Lady Pilth was silent and tear- 
ful in her shame and remorse, Sir Evan 
f, 


itself best by stilling his usual sonorous 


periods. His 


roice trembled, his wor 


were \V and broke n, and Peter Brown 
had ‘r liked him so much. 
lt was only after gaining this knowl- 


Nat 


- . 
en tnen it wa 


eave of 
{ 1 
tures 


sC 


their security t they ven- 
again on deck. E\ 
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under protest that they mixed with the 
passengers, the detective pointing out 
the necessity for giving no cause for 
gossip. 

Sir Evan’s new and welcome silence 
vas put down to the gloom cast over 
the ship by the catastrophe, and it 
passed with little comment. What 
there was, was self-congratulatory. 

Only Mr, Steven Corris watched the 
old couple with an unsatisfied hunger 
for knowledge which was destined 
never to be sated. 


Honor 


CHAPTER 
WHITE, BLACK, 


T! iE terrible 
which Hon 


1 
cn 


VEL, 
\ND DRAB, 
fit 


ton 
Tt 


of depression into 
fell after his con- 


fession 
to Peter Brown. It 


to Jocelyn communicated itselt 


is impossible to 


jare a room with a man and not be 
ubject to some extent to his moods, 


uliarly sen 


and the detective was pe 
ive. Instead of experiencing a grow- 
sense of relief at the approaching 
nd of his responsibility he becam« 
nore and more downcast at the thoug! 
of the fate to which he was doomed 
lelivet Ss pri ney 
Honiton would not leave the bin 
t after dark, 1 then he went on 
deck merely for air and solitary exer- 
‘i His meals were served to him 
under protest, and the upercill 
teward made no secret of having heard 
f Honiton’s true character Honit 
judged of the reception he would meet 
with from the passengers by his trea 
ment at the hands of thi elf-righteous 


and self-appointed judge. That he was 
\f them a great injustice he 
was to discover 

Brown 


d ng some 
later. 

the 

with him, but to this 

uld not consent. “I’d rather 

friend,” he said. “You 

leave me. I’m not 

the sort to cut my throat or hang my- 


If from a nail, Go up on deck, old 


1} 1 , + 
would have spent great 


of his time 
Honiton we 
be alone, old 
needn't be afraid to 


+ 
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man.” Brown felt uncomfortable and 
showed it, for the idea had been in his 
mind. 

Honiton laughed bitterly as he saw 
how his words had gone home. ‘So 
you thought that of me, did you?” he 
said sadly, “It just shows the depth 
of misery I’ve sunk to. But don’t be 
afraid, old friend, | shan’t give you the 
slip. You'll deliver the goods, all 
right.” 

How he filled in the weary days 
Brown did not know. An open book 
lay always to hand, but it was always 
the same book, and he never found 
Honiton reading it. For the most part 
he seemed to sit, his elbows resting on 
his knees, his firm chin in his cupped 
hands—brooding. 

On deck Peter Brown was no less un- 
happy than below. To one who did not 
know, Jocelyn Upton seemed, no doubt, 
much as before, with just the subdued 
manner that the tragedy of Charlie 
Conliffe would lead one to anticipate. 
Peter Brown knew, however, and he 
could not refrain from watching the 
girl. He could see beneath the surface 
calm the raw misery that she hid from 
others. When she rose abruptly and 
walked for’ard to lean over the rail and 
gaze out across the sea, he knew that 
it was because she could retain her calm 
no longer in the presence of her fellows. 
Sometimes as she sat, a book open 
blindly on her lap, he would notice the 
gleam of tears afloat upon her eyes, or 
a sudden twitch of her pretty lips— 
quickly controlled—that told him much. 
Again her brows would knit in anger, 
and her fair head toss as if spurning 
some insulting thought. 

Upon such slight indications, Peter 
constructed his picture of the girl’s 
mind, and his heart went out to her in 
sympathy. He had no idea that he 
would ever dare to speak to her on the 
subject that was in both of their minds. 
Toward the end of the second day, 
however, upon the impulse of the mo- 
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ment, he seated himself in an empty 
deck chair by her side and placed his 
long, lean fingers kindly over her hand. 

Her mother had left her a few min- 
utes before, and there was no one near. 
Thinking herself unnoticed she had re- 
laxed the tension to which she sub- 
jected herself under observation, 
Large tears overflowed her eyes and 
glistened, as they dropped from her 
cheeks. A sudden wave of pity over- 
whelmed Peter Brown. She looked so 
young and helpless to be sunk so deeply 
in misery. Under the sway of this 
emotion his habitual diffidence left him. 
With an utter and unusual absence of 
self-consciousness he went to her side. 

Jocelyn looked up astonished, her 
eyes bright with tears, and, as she saw 
the understanding in the detective’s 
face, a look of fear appeared upon her 
own, She withdrew her hand _ hastily 
from beneath his and, turning her face 
from him, hurriedly dried her eyes. 

“Miss Upton,” began Peter Brown, 
full of his impromptu mission of pity, 
“please forgive a man so much older 
than yourself for butting in. I want 
to help you if I can. Honiton has told 
me everything, and I would like you to 
look on me as a friend.” 

“He told you everything!” she 
said, turning upon him quickly. “Then 
you know——” She hesitated, and 
Peter Brown took up her words. “I 
know how he misled vou, and I know 
how bitterly he. suffered—is suffering. 
Yet, somehow, I can’t blame him as he 
deserves. I feel, too, how much I am 
at fault myself for agreeing to travel 
under false pretences. You must not 
think too hardly of him, Miss Upton. 
I am sure he did not want to hurt you, 
but he was carried away by the—by the 
very love that should have held him 
back. He is to be pitied more than 
blamed.” 

Jocelyn listened to him in growing 
wonder. “You say you know every- 
thing,” she said when he paused. “Did 














he tell you how I—how I received his 
confession ?”’ 

“He was in an agony of remorse for 
the pain he had caused you. He told 
me nothing more than that.’ 

“He did not tell you that I struc k him 
a cruel blow in the face—that I called 
him--ihings that I cannot repeat for 
shame?” she said, her voice bitter, and 
her face white and drawn. 

Peter Brown shook his head. ‘No 
no,” he answered, ‘You do not know 


him if you think he would have told 
me that.” 

“Not knew him! You speak of him 
like that, yet you know how he lied to 


your” 
Che detective smiled sadly, 


me apou 


~Yes..4 


know that,” he said. “You must re- 
member that ke told that lie in despera 
tion—to shield you from the pain of 
nding out who he really was. Even 
then he tound he couldn’t bear to let 


me down. That's what I like about him 
h, Miss Upton, his stanchne 


Perhaps you remember that night 

Malta when we lost him? I thought 
hat he was gone forever, and | sup- 
posed that I was ruined—it would have 
eant ruin for me—but, though he wa 


take the chance? Not 
stuck to the 


made with me and came 


free to ZO, did he 
he! 14 


ne. i¢ 


bargain he had 


ack to stand 


his trial.” 

‘True! I did not see—of course, 
lid not know then—what he was,” 
Jocelyn slowly and thoughtfully. “I 
lid not realize until this moment the 
sacrifice he must have made. But why 
do you tell me all this? What do you 
Want me to do? a 

‘Think more kindly of him,” replied 
Peter Brown quickly. “That is all. 


The better the light in which y 
look at him the less pain you will suff 
through having loved him.” 

“Mr. Brown, I feel I can talk to you 
as I could to declared 
Jocelyn upon a sudden impulse. “I’ve 
been thinking so hard last two 


nobody else,” 


these 
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days, but I get no further. I don’t un- 





derstand—I can’t understand. How 
can he be—what he is and yet—well, 
you like him, Mr. Brown, even now. 


You take his part, you pick out the best 
things to say of him, and—still he is a 
self-confessed thief.” 
“You're young, my 
detective kindly, ‘“‘and 
black or white to you. 


dear,” said the 
everything is 
When you are 


as old I am—and that’s not so very 
old after all—I’m not forty—you'll 
learn that everything looks drab, but it 


isn’t. It’s speckled so finely with black 


and white that it seems drab, and 
only when you look into things with 


seeing eyes that the particles show up. 
Because a man acts badly in one direc- 
tion you mus tn’t conden 
iny more than you mu 
as a saint just because 


n him outright, 
st look on a 
he has a kindly 

mixture—yes 


man 
ieart \Ve’re a funny 
*n more than men!” 
lt’s a horrid 
aid Jocelyn 
nobody 
“Yes, one can trust—I am tru 


won 


think of life, 
ously. *“‘¢ trust 


way to 
pite an one 
sting 


now. You must learn to dis- 


Lion 
inguish the white from the black in the 
rab ] li my i¢ 

Jocelyn turned head away and 


made no answer. ome time be- 
fore Peter Brown realized t he " 
quietly crying. Instinct kept him silent. 

“Mr. Brown,” she satd when she had 
omewhat recovered, “‘is it pos: ible that 
there is something behind all this? Can 
he be sacrificing himself for some one? 
Oh, if it turned out——” 

“Put that idea away, my dear,” said 


he detective sadly, but with firmness. 

“Tf I could give you hope I would 

must look facts in the 

face. He is guilty if ever a man ‘ 
“T did not r hope. But, 

how one stop—loving somebody— 
suddenly, just because he is—wicked? 
When he told me [ thought I hated him. 
I struck him, Mr. Bi but it wa 
not that. It was bec I loved him 


gladly, but you 
was 

1 
i= 


eally 


can 


own, 
ause 
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so much. I know it now, and I—I 
can’t help loving him still.” 

What could he say? Tell her she 
would get over it in time, that she was 
very young, and her feelings were less 
deep than she imagined? He pitied her 
too much in the present to tell her the 
foolish truth. Perhaps the kindly 
pressure of his hand on hers, and the 
sympathy of his silence were of more 
help to her than anything he could have 
said. Lefore he left her he spoke to 
her ence again. “You will think less 
bitterly of him?” he asked gently. 

“How can I tell?” she answered. “I 
am out of my depth. I can’t think. 
But I thank you—I can’t tell you how 
much I thank you—for coming to me.” 

He would have left her then, but she 
called him back. ‘‘Mr. Brown, tell me, 
why do we never see him?” she asked 
hesitatingly. 

“Now that they all know he says he 
is ashamed to meet them,” he answered. 
“Most of all, I think, he wishes to spare 
you the pain of seeing him again. He 
keeps to our cabin and only comes on 
deck after dark.” 

“T see,” she said, her eyes looking 
thoughtfully out to sea. 

Long after he had gone she sat mo- 
tionless, debating in her mind a course 
of action. At last she sighed, as she 
came to a decision, and rose to walk 
the deck to fill in the long time of wait- 
ing, 

Peter Brown went to the smoking 
room, chose a corner where he would 
not be disturbed, and filled his pipe 
slowly. He thought over all that he 
had said and wondered if he had done 
rightly. Would it not have been better 
to have left her to look upon Honiton 
in the worst possible light? She would 
have got over it the sooner. True, but 
she would have been left with a scar 
upon her heart that would have disfig- 
ured her outlook for life. A softer 
memory would be less permanent, 


though the healing might be slower. It 


was difficult to be sure, but he thought 
that what he had done was for her 
good. 

His thoughts turned to Joan Con- 
liffe. He was worried at her continued 
silenc®. He had the assurance of the 
stewardess that there was nothing seri- 
ously wrong with her health and that 
the sole reason for her seclusion was 
her dislike of meeting the passengers 
and suffering the inevitable condolences 
upon her husband’s death. Yet she 
would send him no message. 

There had been growing in his mind 
a vague hope, which he hardly dared 
admit to himself, based upon Joan Con- 
liffe’s call upon him in her need. There 
was a feeling of affinity between them 
that even his modesty could not ignore. 
Now that she was free he feared to let 
his thoughts wander, yet he was con- 
stantly alert for the longed-for mes- 
sage calling him again to her side. 

He was aroused from his reflections 
by Murray, who had left his friend 
Scrym at the far side of the room and 
crossed to the corner in which the de- 
tective sat. He had a sheepish look 
upon his face and hesitated before he 
spoke. “Guid day to ye, Mr. Brown,” 
he said and cleared his throat as if he 
were about to continue. 

“Good day,” replied Peter Brown 
and looked at him questioningly. 

Murray returned the look and 
seemed in desperation for words. “It’s 
like this, Mr. Brown,” he began, and 
then he put the responsibility on his 
distant friend. “Secrym sent me ower 
to ask after Mr. Honiton. He was 
dootin’ he might be no weel.” 

“Well, hardly that,” replied Peter 
Brown honestly, “I thought it was al- 
ready common knowledge that——” 

“Aye! There’s a’ sort o’ talk aboot. 
[ ken that fine. What Scrym was 
thinkin’ was that ye might mebbe ask 
Mr. [Honiton to drap in an’ have a nip 
wi’ us—wi’ Scrym, I mean.” 

“I'll tell him, you may be sure,” re- 
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lied Peter Brown, warming to the old “All right, I’ll tell Scrym,” said Mur- 
p . & fgg! 
Scotchman in his embarrassed kindli- ray hastily, and with that absurd ex- 


ness. “Whether he'll come or not, of | cuse he retired to his own side of the 





course, I can’t say. room. 
To be concluded in next week’s issue of DETECTIVE STORY MAGAZINE. 





PACKING CASE HELD CONVICTS 


TWo convicts escaped from the New Jersey State prison at Trenton recently 
in a large packing case labeled ‘“‘shoes.” The case, with several others, 
was consigned to the State Hospital for the Insane, at Morris Plains. While the 
box was on a truck at the railroad freight station in Trenton, railroad emp 

noticed that it did not stand steadily, but tipped first to one side and the 
another. They threw the box to the station platform and completed the process 
of opening it, which the convicts inside had begun. Out popped the two men 


began to run They esc aped before the astonished onlookers ree vered 






from their surprise. 
1 the packing case the freight handlers saw two suits of convict clo 
prison officials were notified at once, a roll call of the inmates was field, 
} 





and the discovery was made that John Cohen, serving three years for robbery, 
irles Schleger, sentenced to from ten to fifteen years for a similar crin 
were 1 sing. 
rding te rities, Cohen and Schleger had assistan 
rsons inst the institution and from outsiders also. Som 
ne carried civilian cloth he prison, and an insider fastened down the cover 
of 1 icking case 
In the center of the box the convicts had placed a wooden bar. They grasped 
this to keep them from being tossed about when the case was being handled 


“DEAF MUTE” ASTOUNDS POLICE 


A! [-R thirty-two years of silence a “deaf-and-dumb” beggar in Paris, France 
: tonished police officials there by admitting that he had fooled the publi 


durine all that time. His outbreak occurred when he was arrested by a recent 


recruit to the police force and taken before a police inspector, who ordered |! 
' I I i 


inspector told the gendarme. “The poor fellow 








s di 
gar replied to him, saying: 

L you, inspector, but J can speak and hear as well 
as yo ring the thirty-two years that I have kept silence and earned my 
live] d by mai i leception, I have seen and heard so many lies and 
so 1 1 harshness and hypocrisy that I am determined for once to give vent 
to my feelings, even if I have to go to prison for it. I shall at least be able to 
say that I ha old the truth once during my life. And that is the last thing 
I s! Il e! i 
man then resumed his silence, and nothing has induced him to break 
It ra 

Inquirie ywwed that during his years of mendicancy he had made a com 
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Author of ‘‘Vice Versa, 


EAR came to Dan Mork—a 

clutching, horrible fear—the 

fear that paralyzes a man at 

one time and at another en- 
dows him with more than twice his 
usual strength. 

He was caught like a rat in a trap, 
caught in a narrow alley where the light 
wae fitful and uncertain. There was 
just enough light for him to see the 
gleaming brass buttons ahead of him. 
Behind him, he knew well, was the ter- 
rible ‘‘Bloodhound”’ Kelly, the detective 
most feared by those in this particular 
corner of the underworld. No way of 
escape Was open. 

From Dan Mork’s throat there came 
a single, dry sob of despair. Was the 
great career he had mapped out for 
himself to come to such an ignominious 
end? Was this to be the finish of all 
the big things he had planned? 

Back in the little Indiana village, 
where he had been reared, Dan Mork 
had been something of a butt for jests. 
Nobody had taken him seriously. An 
old uncle had cared for him, and, after 
the uncle had passed away, Dan Mork 
found that he did not have a relative 
remaining in the world. And, what 
was worse, he did not have a single 
friend. His few acquaintances were 
friendly on occasion and contemptuous 
at other times—they were not to be de- 
pended on, 

Dan Mork did not have a particu- 
larly brilliant mind. Perhaps in any 


’” 


etc. 


line of endeavor he would have been a 
failure. But, taking up some common, 
honest pursuit, probably he would have 
made a living and have filled his proper 
niche in the scheme of things. 

However, because his brain was not 
all it should have been, Dan Mork made 
a mistake common to many. He al- 
lowed his ambitions to follow the wrong 
trail. He read intermittently, and there 
grew in his mind the conviction that 
master criminals rolled in wealth, out- 
witted officers of the law continually, 
had excitement and adventure to spice 
their lives, and attained a_ certain 
amount of notoriety. 

Dan Mork of the poor brain deter- 
mined to become a master criminal, 
much as another man might have de- 
cided to become a carpenter or painter. 
He intended to become rich and notori- 
ous. Later he would return to the little 
Indiana village to display his wealth 
and despise those who had despised 
him. 

A few minor crimes, such as would 
have caused any regular criminal of 
standing to curl his lips in a sneer, 
were accomplished by Dan Mork with- 
out detection. They yielded a bit of 
profit and a great deal of encourage- 
ment, In time, working his way across 
the country and, by’ some streak of 
sood fortune, avoiding arrest even for 
vagrancy, he reached New York, his 
Mecca. Here Dan Mork was to rise to 


1 


riches through nefarious work. 














And now, on his first really big at- 
tempt, was he to meet with disaster? 
Mork had an instant when there 


came up before him the vision of a 
¢ in prison, the deadly monotony of 
it, the sense of liberty lost The first 


ligit, he Knew—vbutl thal 


His career would 


the point. 


1. He would be a marked man. 
His photographs and finger print 


would be on file in every police depar 


it in the country. He would be 
a er: eT aa een ae 

ii} commot criminal m- 

oe igs ee ae . +} 
a mastet rooK WhO Was tne 

of the police! 

Dan Mork waited, and then he 
( l to realize his predicament. He 


hat Bloodhound Kelly wa 


behind hin He glanced 


creep- 


ahead 
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spine of Dan Mork. He crouched 
against the wall of the building in the 
darkness and looked aboy But 
there was no window he ¢ 

Along the wail through the 
night, « ht sp 
he crept. 


to offer 


him. 
ild reach. 


bi iCK 


not to cross a li 


arefu g pace, 
There was no deep doorw iy 
shelter 
empty packing case to hide behind or 
LIVE cover during a fight, ‘Ip 
was offered on any side! 

Well, he could go down fighting, 
Dan Mork decided! He could 
a dash for it and be prepared to take 
the If he could 


the mouth of alley safely and get 


much as an 


NOL So 





No! 


make 


consequen pes, reach 


into the side street he would have son 
chance. 


= ; 
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he nad veen wugne in Uc 
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could corner him there. And what 
could he hope to do against them with 
his bare hands? He did not carry a 
weapon. He had learned what that 
meant—to be caught armed and with- 
out a permit to carry a gun. 

Blind rage seemed to paralyze him 
now. Through his brain flashed a pic- 
ture of the big prison up the river. 
He was afraid to remain in the dark 
doorway, knowing that they would 
have him out of it in a minute—afraid, 
also, to dart toward either end of the 
alley, afraid of the bullet he feared 
would crash into his body if he made 
a move. 

Surrender! That seemed to be the 
only thing to do. It was a horrible 
thought, too. He, who had intended to 
outwit the police of two continents, to 
surrender to almost the first officer who 
took his trail! 

He feared Kelly, and he hated him. 
He did not know whether he feared or 
hated the more. And they would laugh 
—that would be the worst of it. Kelly 
would not even consider this an im- 
portant case. Dan Mork, to Kelly, 
would be a novice crook, a man to be 
sent up the river and taught his lesson, 

“Come out—or I'll come in after 
you!” 

There was Kelly’s voice again, and 
again it struck terror to Dan Mork’s 
heart. He drew a deep breath and pre- 
pared to step out and accept what Kelly 
and the others might see fit to give him. 
He was a failure! 

The door behind him opened softly. 
Before Dan Mork realized it, somebody 
had grasped him by the collar and 
jerked him inside. Here it was 
darker than it had been in the alley. 
Dimly Dan Mork realized that the door 
had been closed again, cutting off the 
reflection from the distant street lights, 
and he heard a bolt shot into place. 

“What——” Dan Mork began. 

“Keep quiet, you fool! Here—take 
my hand if you want to make a get- 


even 
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away. Of all the fools—letting your- 
self get caught in that alley!” 

There was no more talk just then, 
Dan Mork could not imagine who was 
helping him, but gratitude filled his 
heart. He grasped the other man’s 
hand, and they hurried through the 
darkness up a flight of stairs, through 
a room, and along a hall. 

“What ” Dan Mork began again. 

“Shut up until we're out of this!” 
his rescuer commanded. “Of all the 
fools : 

Dan Mork did not try to speak again. 
His escape from Bloodhound Kelly was 
almost unbelievable. He could not un- 
derstand it, scarcely could understand 
or realize the all-important fact that he 
had escaped. He was not safe yet, of 
course, to speak strictly, but at least he 
was out of that alley trap, and some- 
thing seemed to tell him that all would 
be well. 

Down a flight of stairs they went, 
through another dark hall, and finally 
they came to a stop against a wall. 

“Pull yourself together and try to act 
natural!” the rescuer commanded. 
“Don’t breathe so hard! I'll bet your 
face is white, too. Pull yourself to- 
gether!” 

“T’m—all 
clared. 

“Steady, then!” 

A door was opened slowly in the wall 
before them. Dan Mork looked into 
the rear room of a little, greasy restau- 
rant. He slipped inside behind his res- 
cuer, and the door closed behind him. 

“This table here! Sit down—be 
quick!” said the voice of his rescuer 
again. 

Dan Mork had sense enough to know 
what that meant. He was to sit at table 
with this man, as though they had been 
If an officer came into the res- 


right!” Dan Mork de- 


eating. 
taurant everything would have a natu- 
ral look. Tie dropped into the nearest 
chair, and the other man sat across the 
table from him. A dirty waiter ru hed 
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up, got an order, rushed back again 
with food and placed it before them. 

“You—you are * Dan Mork 
began. 

“Not yet—no talk yet!” the other 
warned in a whisper. “Bolt some of 
that grub.” 

Again Dan Mork understood. He 
gulped some of the food, messed the 
remainder on his plate, swallowed half 
the cup of coffee. The man across the 
table did the same. Now let a cop come 
in! To all appearances these two men 
had been there for some time. 

“Now——” Dan Mork tried again. 

“Silence, you boob!” the other pro- 
tested. ‘Kelly is coming in from the 
street, Buek up and act natural! Do 
they know who they’re after?” 

“No. They didn’t get a good look at 
me.” 

“Just act natural, then. 
talking. Kelly knows me well. 
be careful !” 

Dan Mork glanced around and saw 
the terrible Bloodhound Kelly  ap- 
proaching them. He looked down at 
his food and started eating once more. 
Kelly came to a stop beside the table, 
and both Dan Mork and the other man 
glanced up. Kelly, his fists planted 
against his hips, glared down at them. 

“Evening, Tubb Lane!” Detective 
Kelly said in greeting. ‘“Who’s your 
friend ?”’ 

“Hello, Kelly!) My friend’s name is 
Mork. He just got in town—looking 
for work.” 

“Let him be careful what 
work he finds,” Kelly answered. 
just lost a man in the alley, Lane.” 

“IT didn’t know you ever lost a man, 
Kelly.” 

“Not after I once get my hands on 
ne. But I never got my hands 
one. I don’t suppose you've 

ticed anybody rushing in here?” 

“Would I tell you if I had?’ Tubb 
Lane asked. 

“All right,” Detective Kelly said. “T 


I'll do the 
You 


kind of 
“We 
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know you weren’t the man, because he 
wasn't as fat as you by half. I suppose 
it wasn’t this new friend of yours.” 

Detective Kelly had glanced at the 
table and the half-devoured meal, but 
he did not base his decision on those 
things. They would not have fooled 
Kelly. 

“We came in here for chow and not 
for trouble,” Tubb Lane told the detec- 
tive. ‘You'd better somewhere 
else for your victim, Kelly.” 

The detective grunted and turned 
away to survey the others in the little 
restaurant, many of whom squirmed 
under the close scrutiny of the officer. 
Bloodhound Kelly had a very discon- 
certing way of gathering evidence on 
old crimes and grabbing a man when 
that man least expected it. 

Dan Mork and Tubb Lane ate more 
of their food, though neither craved it. 
Detective Kelly made the others in the 
place feel uncomfortable and then de- 
parted. Dan Mork bent across the 
table, wonder and admiration in his 
face, and spoke in whispers. “You 
you're Tubb Lane!” 

“T am!” 

“The great Tubb Lane!” 
exclaimed, 

“Just cut out that ‘great’ stuff,’ Tubb 


look 


Dan Mork 


Lane replied. 

Dan Mork’s eyes glowed. He had 
been saved by Tubb Lane! Tubb Lane, 
the acknowledged king of that section 
of the underworld, the man to whom 
other crooks gave homage! 

“And you—you saved me!” Dan 
Mork said. “And you knew my name, 
too!’ 

“T make it my business to learn the 
name and habits of every new gun who 
shows up in these parts,” Tubb Lane 
said, 


“And you saved me! T’ll never for- 


ae 
get that: 


“You'd forget it, 
hick—you poor, would-be crook! Do 
you suppose that I saved you because I 


better you poor 
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felt sorry for a boob who couldn't take 
care of himself? I did it to get even 
with Kelly. If it had been any other 
cop he could have taken you in and 
welcome! But I throw a wrench into 
Kelly’s works whenever I get a chance. 
That’s the explanation !” 

Dan Mork gulped. “but you saved 
me,” he said, “and I'll remember it, and, 
if ever I get a chance to do anything 


’ 





for oe 

Tubb Lane’s laugh rang out. “T think 
I can take care of myself, you boob!” 
he said. “You hand me a plate of 
merriment when you suggest that you 
ever could help me.” 

“But maybe I can, some day,” Dan 
Mork persisted. “If you ever want 
anybody to do anything——” 

“If I do I can find a 
knows better than to get himself caught 
in an alley,” Tubb Lane assured him. 
“T don’t know what sort of a bum play 
you made to get the cops after you 
this early in the night, but it must have 
' fig 


real gun who 


een some sort of a childish affair. Got 
any money?” 

“Yes. If you need——” 

“forget it! I don’t happen to need 
anything just now. I meant money 


enough to pay the check for this grub. 
It'd look funny if I paid it. You leave 
a dollar on the table for the 
he’s wise, and you may need him again 
some day. We'll up front, and 
you pay the check, and, when we get 


waiter— 


walk 


outside, you go north—I'll trave 
south.” 
“All right,” Dan Mork rey He 





slipped a dollar bill beneath the plate on 
the table befere him. “But I want you 
to know that I'm grateful. Maybe I 
can do something for you some day. I 
ain’t a big gun yet—but I’m goin’ to 
be.” 

“T doubt “If 


you're grateful just forget what hap- 


it!’ Tubb Lane said. 


pened. That’s my advice. Remember 


that I didn’t do it for you—I did it to 
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keep Bloodhound Kelly from nabbing a 
man and getting credit. Come along 
now. 

They got up, and Tubb Lane led the 
way through the maze of tables toward 
the cashier’s cage. 


II. 


In the days that followed Dan Mork 
was like a dog at his master’s heels, 
For the first time in his life somebody 
had done him a service, and he re- 
warded it with a loyalty that surpassed 
understanding, 

Tubb Lane did not notice it at first, 
because the great Tubb Lane was 
with certain plans having to do with a 
contemplated act of burglary. Dan 
Mork approached Tubb Lane whenever 
there was an opportunity. He li 
when Tubb Lane talked, though Lane 
poke to him. His face 


sii . ‘ ; 
man said words Of praise 


Dus) 


tened 
never clowed 
whenever a 
concerning Tubb Lane 


Presently the underworld began t 





take notice and to remark about it. 
They called Mork Tubb Lane’s shadow. 
An educated crook, noticing how Tubb 
Lane was annoyed by Mork’s loyalty 
and devotion, called Mork an incubus. 

Tubb Lane ascertained what the 


word meant, and his anger flamed. He 
met Dan Mork in a pool hall and spoke 
his mind. “I want you to quit hangin’ 
around me, Mork,” he said. “You ain't 
in my class, and you’d better know it!” 

“1 don’t mean any harm,” Dan Mork 
replied. “You saved me, and I haven't 
forgotten that. And, if ever you need 
help, I want to be near.” 

“Vou poor boob, a precious lot ot 
help you would be to me! Forget what 
[ did. I told you I did it to keep Kelly 
from nabbing a man, not to rescue 
you.” 

But Dan Mork continued his loyalty 
and devotion. Tubb Lane scorned him 
in public, but that did not cause Dan 
Mork to turn his face away. Now and 
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then he committed a minor crime and 
managed to get enough to pay for a 
poor room and food. Tubb Lane’s 
shadow and incubus persisted. 

Dan Mork’s knowledge of things in 
the underworld was growing rapidly. 
Professional criminals considered him a 
half-wit when it came to crime, but 
they recognized him as one of them- 
selves—a man outside the law. 

There came a day when Tubb Lane 
and two companions began planning an 
event that would result in much loot. 
Dan Mork got some inkling of it. He 
approached Tubb Lane while _ that 
worthy was sitting alone in the rear of 
acigar store. “I—I'd like to ask you 
somethin’,’””’ Dan Mork said. 

“You here again?” Lane asked. “I 
I told you to keep away from 


thought 
me.” 
“Bui I don’t want to do that,” Mork 
persisted. “J won't harm you any. 
What I want to ask is this—take me in 
with 3 
Tubb Lane tossed away a half-con- 
sumed cigarette. [or a moment anger 
was plain in his face, and then his 
and he laughed. 
boob!” he “Tt 4 
needed help—which I don’t—there isn't 
agun in this part of town who wouldn’t 
be ready to help me. I’m talkin’ of 
regular guns, men who know how to 
lo things and don’t let themselves get 
caught in alleys. So why, you poor fish, 
should I take you on? Tell me that!” 
“I'd be square,” Dan Mork 
‘And I'd do anything you wanted me 
to do. I—I just want to work with 


ur gang.” 


countenance cleared, 


‘Poor commented. 


said. 


ee 
you. 
“ 


I'm about fed up with you,” Tubb 


Lane declared. “You've been followin’ 
me around like a dick. You stop it, or 
Ill make you! I’m sorry I kept Kelly 
from vettin’ his paws on you. If I 


hadn't you’d be in stir instead of pester- 
ne. Get away from here!” 
Some who heard laughed, but Dan 


Mork at _ 
Mork did not show any anger. The 
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master was out of sorts, that was all. 
Tubb Lane was the great Tubb Lane, 
and as such was entitled to have his 
moods. Dan Mork left the cigar store 
and walked down the street and stood 
at the He seemed unable to 
tear himself away from the vicinity of 
Tubb Lane. 

“Some incubus you've got!” said the 
educated crook to Tubb Lane after 
Mork had gone. ‘Some little shadow! 
It’s the laugh of the town, Tubb.” 

“Ts itr’? Lane asked. 

“Regular little bodyguard, this fellow 
Mork! It’s a good thing you've got 
him around to protect you, Tubb.” 
snarled his sudden anger, 
stay away from 
an ambu- 


corner, 


Tubb Lane 
“Tf the boob doesn’t 
me, I'll him home in 
lance.” 

An hour later, as he left the place, 
he came face to face with Dan Mork 
who had waiting. ‘Here’s a 
pack of cigarettes I got for you, Tubb,” 
Mork said. “If you like *em-——” 

Tubb Lane took the box of cigarettes, 
wrecked them in his great hands, tossed 
the wreckage into the gutter, and strode 
up the street without a word. Half a 
dozen men laughed. Dan Mork’s face 
went red for an instant, and then he 
hung his head and went up the street 


send 


been 


still following Tubb Lane. 

Chere came another day when Tubb 
Lane was infuriated because one of his 
lieutenants had failed to obtain certain 
Tubb Lane could 
be a beast when he was infuriated. At 
his particular friends re- 


Ae 
mained away from him, 


needed information, 


times 


1 
sucn 


He paced the rear end of the pool 
room like an enraged lion. His fists 
were clenched, his eyes flashed, his 
breathing was heavy. There was mur- 


der in his glance, 
demanded an outlet. 

At this inopportune moment Dan 
Mork put in his He had 
heard something of what had happened. 
He had a vision of Tubb Lane’s great 


and his heavy rage 


appearance, 
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plans going astray because some mem- 
ber of the gang had failed in the work 
set aside for him, 

“T wouldn’t go near Tubb now, if I 
were vou,” somebody told Dan Mork 
“He's a good man to stay away from 
when he acts like that. No tellin’ what 
he might do.” 

But Dan Mork failed to take the ad- 
vice. He went to the rear of the room 
where Lane was pacing back and forth 
and shaking his fists at the walls 

“Tubb!” Dan Mork said in a hoarse 
whisper. 

Tubb Lane stopped his pacing and 
tood with his fists against his hips and 
his legs spread far apart. “Well 

“If—if there is anything I can do for 
you, Tubb——” 

Pubb Lane’s two hands shot out and 
caught Dan Mork by the shoulders and 
jerked Mork toward him. Tubb Lane 
had found an object upon which to ex- 
pend his wrath. “I told you to stay 
away from me, you boob! Have every- 
body sayin’ I’ve got an incubus, will 
you? You good-for-nothing little 1 
You little, half-portion crook 

“Why, Tubb, I only——” 

Retaining h 
ne hand, Tubb Lane drew back the 
he r and struct Dan 
Mork on the side of the head. » tot- 


im expression ort sur- 


hold on Dan Mork with 
{ 


ot The blow hit 
7 
| 
tered backward, 
prise and bewilderment in his face. 

Tubb Lane was upon him 
kicking at him, hurl- 
ing him halfway across the room to a 


like a 
maniac, striking, 
corner, following and striking at him 
igain. Not once did Dan Mork seek 
to defend himself. He could not have 


, . . 
done so in any case, since Tubb Lane 


had almost twice his size and strength 
and was used to fighting. 


h 
Down upon the floor in the corner 
went Dan 
at him, voicing loud maledictions. A 
man rushed forward and risked a blow 
to speak. 
“Careful, Tubb! You'll kill the little 


Mork, and Tubb Lane kicked 


rat! Want to go to the chair for a 
thing like him?” 

Tubb Lane stepped back panting, . 
face suddenly white. His fury was 
an end. His rage had been col 
Dan Mork, the faithful dog who would 
have served him, was a senseless heap 
in the corner, his clothes torn, his body 
bruised, his face cut. 

One look Tubb Lane gave his victim, 
and then he turned toward the door. 
“Maybe he’ll stay away from me now.” 


IIf. 


Even a lowly character such as Dan 
Mork may have friends. Dan Mork 
did not have friends exactly, but there 
were a few men who admired his grati- 
tude to Tubb Lane, and they believed 
that Lane had trea 

Two of these picked up the uncon- 
scious Dan Mork, bathed his face and 


d him badly. 


restored him to consciousness, and 
hnaiy managed to get him to the poo 
Om Ne Ca led home, Dan NIOTK Nad 


little money, and a doctor was called. 
For two weeks Dan Mork kept to his 


sending out now and then i 


room, 
food. 

At the end of the two weeks he crept 
forth like a rat from its hole. His body 
still was sore, his face discol red, 
Chere had been a bad cut under on 
eye, and the cut had healed imper- 
fectly. 

Ife met those who sympathized 
him, but he quick ly lost their sVimpe 
For they discovered 
Dan Mork did not live for revenge, that 


immediately that 
» wat | 1 { — °. bt, a 
the rat had not come from its hole t 


‘Tubb didn’t know what he was do- 
Dan Mork said. “He was 

something, and he just took it out on 

me. I don’t hold any grudge.” 
There were some who scorne 


for the speech, and there were others 


who thought Dan Mork was playing a 
. 1.t 
deep game, that he wanted to give Tubd 




















Lane the impression he had forgiven, 
and in reality would await his oppor- 
tunity. He came face to face with 
Tubb Lane that first afternoon, and 
Lane sneered at him and passed by. 
Dan Mork said nothing. He looked 
after Lane as though the man who had 
beaten him was the king of the earth. 

“The poor boob!” Lane grunted to a 
companion. “Doesn’t know when he 
has enough. If he pesters me any more 
I'll be liable to go to the chair for 
him.” 

Dan Mork did not trouble Lane. He 
remained strictly in the background, but 
he remained Lane’s shadow for all that. 
Lane did not bother much about him. 
Tubb Lane was completing arrange- 
ments for a crime that would startle 
the city. Here and there in the under- 
world a little was known concerning 
that contemplated crime. And _ those 
who knew anything at all knew that it 

to be a war between Tubb Lane 
and Bloodhound Kelly. Lane wanted 
to do the thing under Kelly’s nose and 
im such a manner that Kelly would 
know he had done it, yet would find no 
evidence that would be strong enough 
to warrant an arrest, 

Dan Mork lived these days by sneak- 
thief work, the lowest of the low in the 
world of crime. He ate when he could, 
paid his room rent, smoked cheap ciga- 
And always he watched Tubb 








rettes. 
Lane. 

Others noticed it, of course, one of 
Lane’s lieutenants in particular. “I’m 
afraid of that guy, Tubb,” the lieuten- 
ant said. “I don’t care what kind of 
talk he makes, he’s got it in for you. 
He’s just watchin’ for his chance. He’d 
turn you up in a second. I wouldn’t be 
surprised if he was Kelly’s stool pigeon 
right this minute.” 

“T guess not,” Lane declared. 

“He’s watchin’ you too close to suit 
me. You'd better keep an eye peeled 
lor that boob, Tubb.” 

That evening Lane entered a pool 
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room and met Dan Mork coming out. 
He clutched Mork by the coat and 
thrust him back against the wall. He 
spoke in a hoarse whisper, so that none 
of the others could hear. “You cur!” 
he said. “So you’re a stool pigeon, are 
you?” 

“Whoever told you that lied, Tubb,” 
Dan Mork answered. 

“You've been snoopin’ around me 
since you got on your feet. Tryin’ to 
get an earful, are you? Want revenge, 
do you? I'll give you something to 
want revenge for, you rat! I'll send 
this incubus of mine to a hospital 56 

He struck out, and Dan Mork did 
not have time to dodge. The old cut 





under the eye was reopened. But be- 
fore Tubb Lane could do anything 


more, the proprietor of the pool room 
interfered. Tubb Lane withheld 
further blows, and Dan Mork went out 
to the street. 

“Tt’s all right,” he told an acquaint- 
ance. “Tubb ain’t himself, that’s all.” 

“You poor boob!” 

Dan remained farther in the 
background after that. He seemed to 
have sensed, finally, that Tubb Lane did 
not care for his companionhsip. He 
lived his pitiful life, denied even the 
pleasure of showing his gratitude to 
the man who had saved him from ar- 
rest and prison. And Tubb Lane for- 
got him, for the time of the big event 
was drawing near. 

There came a night when Lane crept 
through an alley and met two other men 
in the rear of a warehouse. A motor 
truck crept noiselessly through the alley 
after him, its lights extinguished, and 
stopped in the deep shadows near the 


5 i. 
Mork 


warehouse wall. 

There was a short consultation, and 
then Tubb Lane used a key which he 
had prepared and let himself inside. 
The other two men followed, and the 


driver of the truck crouched in the 
darkness beneath it. 
Inside the warehouse a watchman 
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was overpowered and rendered help- 
less. And then Tubb Lane and his two 
assistants began their work. Bales of 
valuable silks were carried swiftly to 
the alley and loaded into the truck. 
The work was done silently, accurately, 
for every detail had been planned and 
every arrangement perfected by Tubb 
Lane. 

But in every so-called perfect ar- 
rangement there may be a minor detail 
overlooked, seme little thing forgotten, 
or fate may step in and take a hand and 
wreck well-formed plans, chuckling the 
while. Tubb Lane and his associates, 
after loading the truck, were about to 
make away with their loot when they 
found themselves confronted by half a 
dozen officers. The struggling night 
watchman, before being overpowered, 
had touched with his toe a button that 
had given an alarm. 

There hoarse 
There was an immediate show of re- 
Tubb Lane and his 
not the sort to submit to capture with- 
out a fight. Revolvers barked, flashes 
of flame illuminated the alley. An of- 
ficer fell wounded. The truck was de- 
serted. Tubb Lane and his men scat- 
tered, each to make his own get-away if 
he could. 

Lane had had many narrow escapes 
Get-aways were his specialty. He 
knew how to take advantage of every 
bit of cover. And now he exerted his 
skill to its utmost, for fear was upon 
him, ‘Another conviction would mean 
that Lane would be termed an habitual 
criminal—the next incarceration would 
be for life! 

As he ran he bent forward, his 
elbows glued to his sides, an ‘automatic 
held in one hand, After him came one 
of the officers, a man who could not 
be shaken off easily. Tubb Lane heard 
a revolver crash, heard a bullet sing by 
within a few inches of his head, heard 
a command for him to halt. 

“Kelly!” he exclaimed as he ran. 





7 
were commands, 


men were 


sistance, 
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The thought of Kelly caused both 
fear and rage. Was he to be captured 
by the very man whom he had be- 
littled? Was Bloodhound Kelly to get 
more glory by bringing in Tubb Lane? 

Over a fence he went, and Kelly fol- 
lowed, Lane turned and fired a single 
shot and ran on. But he could not 
shake off the human bloodhound. He 
began to sense that he was cornered. 
Kelly was not human, Lane told him- 
self. Ivery trick he tried was under- 
stood by Kelly. Every artifice met with 
failure. The man who pursued was as 
wise as the man who ran. Tubb Lane 
was racked with rage and fear. To be 
captured would be bad enough, but it 
would kill him to be captured by Kelly. 
Down another alley he darted, and sud- 
denly he found another man running 
beside him. 

“Keep ahead until we come to that 
dark spot,” he heard a whisper, “then 
you duck aside, and I'll lead Kelly on.” 

There was no time for further talk. 
Tubb Lane saw that the other man was 
running close to the wall, knew that 
Kelly could not see him, It was a good 
trick. Kelly thought he was pursuing 
but one man. 

Tubb Lane was gasping for breath. 
He was not in good physical condition, 
and Bloodhound Kelly always was. He 
took the advice, but he did not know 
the man in the dark, had been unable 
When the big 


reached, Tubb Lane 


to identify his voice. 
black spot was 
sprawled behind a pile of empty pack- 
ing cases, and the other man ran on. 
He made a great deal of noise about it, 
too. 

Tubb- Lane, his chest heaving, his 
breath coming in gasps, realized only 
that Bloodhound Kelly had charged 
past him and was firing wildly at the 
other man. Tubb Lane felt a rush of 
gratitude to the unknown who had 
helped him in his extremity. Some 
loyal member of his band, he sup- 
posed. 











Sane 


enue Gam 


of 
he 















The sounds of the chase died away 
in the distance. Tubb Lane had an alibi 
prepared, of course, and now he had to 
connect with it. The alibi would have 
availed him nothing if Bloodhound 
Kelly had caught him, but now he had 
only to reach a certain pool room, and 
there would be several persons ready to 
swear that he had been in a back room 
playing cards for hours. The 
there, his chair waiting for 


card 
game Was 
him. 

Lane crept from the alley, reached a 
side street, and hurried toward his des- 
tination. He slipped through another 
alley, let himself through a door, en- 
tered a tiny room, and dropped into the 
chair waiting for him. He tossed his 
hat to a corner of the room and picked 
up the hand of cards that was ready. 

His heart was pounding at his ribs. 
The other men at the table said noth- 
ing, but continued the game, just as 
though they had been playing for hours. 
Fifteen minutes passed without 
turbance, and Tubb Lane, between 
deals, rolled and lighted a cigarette. 
His hands were still shaking. 

“All right?” one of the others asked. 

“Ni The bulls jumped us, and we 
scattered for a get-away,” Tubb Lane 
answered. 

“Everybody make it ?” 

“I don’t know. Kelly almost had 
me, but one of the boys helped to fool 
him. I don’t know which one.” 

The game continued. There was a 
knock at the door a quarter of an hour 
later, and the educated crook stepped 
into the room. There was a peculiar 
look in his face. 

“Evening,” he said. 

A couple of the men growled at him. 
The educated crook smiled and _ sat 
down at Tubb Lane’s shoulder. 

“Nasty little affair,” he offered. 

“What?” Lane asked. 

“Common report has it that a gang 
of thieves made an attempt, about an 
hour or so ago, to lift a truckload of 


dis- 
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silk from a warehouse. 
about their intentions.” 
“Well? Lane demanded 


Nothing small 


“A gang of cops interrupted the 
party. The silk thieves immediately 


scattered.” 

“Any caught?” Lane asked, pretend- 
ing indifference, yet waiting impatiently 
for the answer. 


“One. Bloodhound Kelly caught 
him.” 
“Who—who was it?’ Lane asked. 


“That’s the funny part of it. Kelly 
chased one of them down an alley and 
finally plugged him. Didn’t cash him 
in, but brought him down.” 

‘Curse you, who was it?” 
manded. 

“That's the funny part, Lane, as I 
said. Who on earth would have ex- 
pectéd the chap to be in with a gang 
It was your 


Lane de- 


of high-class cracksmen? 


incubus, Lane. 


“What's that?” Lane asked, spring- 
ing from his chair. 
“Your shadow, Lane. It was Dan 


Mork. Kelly brought him down, and 


after the hospital will come the jail. 
Most peculiar! Who would have 
thought it?” 

Tubb Lane sank back in his chair. 
Conflicting emotions mirrored them- 
selves in his countenance. Dan Mork 
had saved him! Dan Mork, the 


despised, the man whom he had beaten 
for being grateful and loyal, the man 
whom he had charged with being a 
stool pigeon! Dan Mork who, instead 
of showing enmity such as Lane might 
have expected, had remained loyal to 
the last. Dan Mork had saved him 
from Kelly! And, because he had done 
so, Dan Mork was in a hospital with a 
bullet in him, and he would come from 
the hospital to go to a cell. 

There was silence in the little room. 
The watched Tubb Lane and 
waited for him to speak. Suddenly he 
spoke. 


“Bailey,” 


others 


he called, “you get busy! 
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See our mouthpiece and tell him the “Here, boss!” responded another of 
sky’s the limit! That boob must be got the gang. 

out of this! He was the man who ran “You get to Dan Mork some way to- 
beside me in the alley and carried Kelly morrow. See him in the hospital. You 
past while I dropped in the dark. Every can fix it some way. Just get a word 


cent I’ve got—every cent the gang’s got to him while the cop guard is called into 
“goes to get him out! Bail—stall! the corridor, or something like that. 

The mouthpiece will know! Innocent And you tell him for me, Stikes, that 

man shot by mistake—all that stuff. Tubb Lane is sorry. Get that? Tubb 

Go out and get busy, Bailey Lane is sorry, and he’s goin’ to make it 
“All right, Tubb.” Bailey hurried up to Dan Mork!” 


1 1 
+ 
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from the room. “But, boss——” 

“Incubus, eh?” Tubb Lane asked. “You heard me!” Tubb Lane 
“Hereafter Dan Mork is my friend, snapped. “Incubus, eh? Any man 
and every man better know it. And who’s got an incubus like that is lucky 
when he gets loose—and he will— -he’s mighty lucky! 
my right-hand man—even if he make: Tubb Lane rolled another cigarette 
ome bum play that lands us all in stir! and the educated crook, still smiling 
Stikes !” held a flaming match to its end. 
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oe IS ITS OWN PROTECTION AGAINST CROOKS 


()™! "a very foolhardy thief would try to steal the small packa&e worth one 

ie thousand dollars, which is to be presented by Americans to Madame 
Curie, the noted I’rench scientist, for this package will contain a gram of radium. 
So powerful is a gram of radium that if the package should remain near the 


human body for any length of time the flesh would be burned seriously. 

lo protect persons from the rays of radium, glass tubes, tightly sealed, 
are used. as containers for the substance. The reason for the sealing of the 
tubes is that radium gives off a gas which, if breathed in any appreciable quan- 
tity, is destructive to the white corpuscles of the blood, and may even cause 
death. The glass tubes are incased in cylindrical-shaped lead bottles, with heavy 


lead caps screwed on the top. For mall quantities of radium, lead bottles, one- 
quarter of an inch thick, are used, but for so much as a gram, a lead container, 
at least half an inch in thickness, must inclose the glass tubes holding the precious, 
though dangerous, powder. [:ven with this protection it would be extremely 
unwise to carry the radium in one’s pocket for more than a few hours. 

If a thief should take the giit presented to Madame Curie and should open 
the seals on the package and hold the powder in his hand for a few minutes, he 


would learn, to his sorrow, the power of radium. Within a short time his hand 
would be scarred and useless, its tissues destroyed by burns. 
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HID IN BABY CARRIAGE 
[)' rECTIVES who searched an apartment in New York for John Riddle, 


an escaped convict, found their quarry hiding in a baby carriage. Riddle, 
lias Joseph O’Donnell, alias John Edmunds, is twenty-five years old. He was 
canvicied of attempted burglary and was sentenced to Sing Sing prison for five 
years. Later he was transferred to Auburn prison, from which he escaped on 
February 13, 192 

















Keadquarters-fhat 


HOSE in favor of lying when necessity seems to warrant, are going it 

strong of late. Remember the letter of the clergyman reader printed 

here last week? How, being on a boat with a lot of children during a 

storm, he told the kiddies that there was no danger, when he feared the boat 
would surely founder? 

Well, here comes Mr. Vernon Hazzard, a lawyer, of Monongahela, Penn- 
sylvania, who quotes, as is the custom among gentlemen of his profession, authori- 
ties which prove his contention that a lie may be justifiable. 

Just cast your eagle eye over this. Pretty strong meat, we say: 


“Dear Eprror: There isn’t the slightest doubt in the world but that lying 
is justifiable, just as homicide may be justifiable. Professor Garman, of Am 
herst College, who taught Vice President Coolidge, Dwight Morrow, and the 
rest of us, made use of the following illustrations: 

“First: BrsricaL. The harlot, Bahab, hid the spies of Israel, and, when 
the king’s men inquired of her where they were, she lied and said: ‘I know 
not whence they were.’ Tor this lie she and her ‘house’ were honored of God. 
See Joshua If and V. 

second: Lirerary. In Scott’s ‘The Heart of Midlothian,’ Jeanie Deans 
is on the witness stand in the infanticide case against her sister, and, if sl 








t lat her Sistet i had | ken of the coming of the child, it will 
her life and the life of her old father, David Dean, as well Chere is n 
but would have excused Jeanie for lying. 

‘Third: Liverary. The bishop in ‘Les Miserables’ lies to the officers about 
lean Valjean, the greatest character in all literature. He tells them that he 
y ean the candlesticl 

‘Fourth: Dramatic. ‘The Two Orphans’ has been played thousands of! 

et it has never been given when the audience did not applaud a lie. 
Wl 1h sisters are hidden by the Mothet1 superior, and he othees h 
sirls have passed t way, sl hakes her head. 

Finally the Bible i: ction as to ‘liars’ and the brimstone lake applies to 

d and senseless liars. It does not apply to occasional necessary | 
made for those we love. Yours truly, VERNON Hazzarp 
lonongahela, Pennsylvania.” 

\ chap who signs his letter “D. D. C.” wrote us from the ‘Hotel Walton,” 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania \nd what does D. D. C., who dares not sign his 


to print his letter. 

rw, once and for all, please let it be understood that we do not fear 
honest criticism, nor do we fear to print same. We have no more brains and 
courage than the Divine Providence gave us. Thus, there are lots of thin 
we don't understand and lots of things we fear. But we do possess brains enough 
to appreciate and to be thankful for criticism and, in many cases, to profit by it. 


Here is where we take the dare, and without a quiver: 





“Dear Epitor: This is my first attempt to write to you in the years I 


1 


have been your reader. I cannot put into words, nor can any one else, the 
teeling | had in reading the last Thubway Tham story. Just imagine—but you 
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can’t—how I felt when Tham was arrested for ‘lifting a leather.’ Then, my 
friend, imagine—-that is, try to—how | felt when I discovered it was a dream. 
May the gods spare you if Tham should ever get caught with the goods! | 
congratulate Mr. McCulley for his good work, not only in his Tham stories, but 
in all that he writes. I find only one fault with them, and that is they do not 
come out often enough. So much for praise. 

“Now for something that Ill dare you to print. You are throwing away 
good American money when you pay Mr. Charles W. Tyler for his railroad 
stories. They are all bunk. Nothing to them. Strange to say, I have been 
connected with railroads for the last twenty years. Again—TI dare you to print 
this letter in your magazine. 

“DeTECTIVE Story is one of the best magazines I have read. Suffice it to 
say I have traveled extensively and have read many fiction magazines, 

“The serial which is running at the present writing—‘The Stoat’—is the 
best I have read yet. You can make us go crazy waiting for the next issue. 

“Of all your stories, McCulley’s are, of course, first. Then come Chris- 
topher B. Booth, Herman Landon, Doctor Poate, and the rest. Your only 
blemish is the railroad stories. More success to you, and no more railroad 
stories!” 


Detective Story Magazine 








“Dear Epitor: I have just finished reading your Chat in the April oth 
issue, and, really, it makes my blood boil to hear some woodpecker knocking 
you. Were I to put a thermometer in my mouth now my temperature would 
be high enough to break it. I am fighting the bugs out here, flat on my back, 
and, were it not for the DetTectivE Story MAGAZINE once a week, I’m sure 
I would let the bugs do their dirty work. As it is I have something to look 
forward to every week. Oh, the wonderful daydreams I have, putting myself 
in some of the characters, and places, and doing all that they do! I honestly 
don’t know what T would do without the D. S. M. My grammar may be poor, 
and a few other things wrong, but I sure know a good magazine when I see 
it. I have been a reader of your magazine for a long time, and I remember 
times in France, where I was with the A. EF. F., when I was lucky enough to 
run across a D. S. M. I sure read it from kiver to kiver. More power to 
you, and may every boost help you, and every knock turn out to be a boost! 
Won't you ask Mr. McCulley—nay, command him—to write some Thubway 
Tham stories soon? Yours truly, JAMES SCHWARTZ.” 


“Ask?” “Command: Say, brother, we have been asking and command- 
ing Mac for weeks. He and his "tittle black piano had a falling out for a while, 
but he is coming through in good shape now and promises to “flood” us. We 

iy, let ’er flood. We’re all good swimmers when it comes to a McCulley yarn. 

You liked the last Courtney Ryley Cooper story. There is one in the 
next issue. It’s a complete novel, and a good one. 


eet 


BRIDGE SPACE TO ROB 
BY means of a plank laid from the fire escape outside an apartment to the roof 
of the next building, the police say, thieves gained access to a tailor shop 
in New York recently and robbed it of three thousand dollars’ worth of goods. 
An alert policeman, who saw a man and a woman talking in the doorway of 
the apartment building at four o’clock in the morning, trailed the couple to 
the apartment of Joseph Bernstein, on the third floor of the building and, enter- 


ing after them, discovered the plank and the goods they are charged with tak- 


1 


ing from the clothing shop. 





































if you are an employer and desire to place your empleyees in the positions in your office or factory for which they are 
best fitted! or if you are just about to step out into the world to earn your own living; or if crimes involving handwriting have 
been committed in your community: or if you want to know the characters of your friends as revealed in their chirography-— 
send Louise Rdce, in care of this magazine, specimens of the handwriting of the persons cencerned, and inclose a stamped, 
addressed envelope. She will analyze the samples submitted to her and will give you her expert opinion of them, free of 


charge. 
All communications wii! be held in strict confidence When permission is granted, cases will be discussed in the 
; department, with or without the iNustrations. Of course, under no circumstances will the identily of the persons concerned 


be revealed 
Every care will be taken to return specimens of handwriting, but it is to be understood that Miss Rice cannot be re- 
sponsible for them. 


GRAYSON, JUNIOR.—Specimen number one shows that the writer is a pet 
son of average honesty. This means that he would not easily be driven int 
any wrong deed, but it does not mean that he is wholly to be trusted, for the 
sunple reason that his will power is so weak, and he is so impressionable and 

) illogical, that a stronger personality could lead him anywhere. The specimen 
1 


numbered two is exactly such a strong person, and if the two are close associates 
I would consider tl 





one faci suflicient reason to refuse number one the poOsi- 








tion you have in In fact, unless number one were known to have close 
triends of the highest character, who have much influence with him, I would 
not consider it a wise move to place him in such a responsible position as thi 
[ a ke e real tured and were, and | § Ww re io 
1 ed ennity yainst you, } you inae tent! ive | ‘ned to pu 
| n some evil wheel with wl these | Ons are concet | rt 
( ! n I really think you ll give the 1 and 
t I ‘that it hard l what have w l for, but 
! nce no o1 va ( eall i ful in working with ( 
by 1 t] were | 1; and tl the c wit] 1, cannot be d . 
What is more, all of these persons are your inferiors in various wa and that 
alone is always sufficient to cause bad feeling. Too bad; but you might as well 
make the move now, when it will 1 hrough your own volition, than later, 
when you will be put in the very bad position of being ousted. 
va.—Yes, I believe that you are truly aifectionate, and that you are mis- 
judged on that score: but your writing shows me that you are very quick-tem- 
pered, and that you have a tendency to say and do things which are ill-timed, 
illy considered, and often tactless. This combination is surely not fortunate 


especially ia the lover of a most sensitive, tactful, and idealistic young woman. 
itis hard for her to believe that you really love her, you see, when your actions 
‘0 often offend her. Try to see yourself with her eyes. Let her teach you how 
to control your unruly tongue. Put yourself under her tutelege as to social 
Matter All this will be of great benefit to you, and will make your lives to- 


gether not only possible, but happy. 





N. T.—Your employer is a person of fair qualities of justness, honor, and 
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truth, so that your allegations as to his character are not sustained. Your own 
character, on the other hand, while marked by good intentions, is also marred 
by the tendency to form hasty judgments, by narrow-mindedness, by intense 
prejudices, and by far more of pride and vanity than is common. As between 
your strict, hard, but conscientious employer, and yourself, so irrational and 
badly poised, there can be no question as to supremacy. If you are wise you 
will try to estimate both him and yourself more truly, and to accept his discipline. 
If you are too embittered to do that, then get another employer and try to learn 
from him. But, whatever you do, don’t continue to stay there and yammer! 
You hurt yourself by that far more than you do your employer. 





Sis.—No, I don’t believe that any one should be required to so utterly lose 
her individuality. There is no reason why you should not go to college, since 
your father and mother have other children who do not wish to do so, and who 
will remain with them. I really think that their attitude is short-sighted and 
inconsiderate, and I don’t believe that you would be doing wrong at all if you 
took your aunt’s bequest and went on with your plans. In time your parents 
will come around to your viewpoint. Your trouble is that you generally allow 
people to worry and to harass you and to override your own judgment, which 
is really very good. 


Natuan B.—I doubt your success as a salesman. You lack tact, and, 
while you have confidence in yourself, I don’t believe that it is of the variety 
which is needed in a traveling salesman. What’s more, your writing shows that 
you dislike change and excitement, and a traveling salesman really has a great 
deal of both. Why not seriously turn your attention to accounting? You have 
a real talent for that, and your inclinations would be suited by such work. 
If I were you I would study this subject, with the idea of becoming a profes- 
sional public accountant. That is a very good profession; one in which there 
is plenty of room, despite the many who try it, for the talent for such work 
is by no means as common as is supposed. 


Harriet E.—Your handwriting is very definite in what it has to say. Your 
tendency to half print your letters, your use of the Greek “d,” and the forma- 
tion of your capitals, all show most positively your talent for art—using that 
word to mean a talent for understanding and producing fine line and color. 


{\ Dear Mize Rice... 
Gh 


Veew ¥ Rh in 
the Weletlive MN o.no2 
Your nature is not an emotional or an ardent one; in fact, it is rather a 


self-centered and self-absorbed one; but in that it is more or less like the type, 
for, as a rule, the typical handler of paint brush or pencil isn’t of the emotional 
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sort, so far as personal affairs are concerned. I earnestly advise you to turn 
deliberately to a pursuit of line and color in some form. -I would suspect that 
this form would be high-class ‘‘commercial art,’ as it 1s called. If you don’t 
understand the various phases of art, write our vocational expert, Mr. Scott, 
for information. 


Mary.—I wish you were half as sweet and sensible as your name, Mary. 
I don’t like those flirty, weak, and silly “t’” bars, and I like even less that back- 
ward twist of your perpendi kes, which shows so much vanity. Yet 
you have a keen and shrewd mind, some good judgment, and a great deal of 
practical ability. Just as a matter of dollars and cents, Mary, try to drop all 
this silly, affected way of yours, and turn yourself into the keen business womiai 
that you can be. You ought to be a good judge of people, within certain limits ; 
you have a quick and facile tongue, and you are a person to whom imitation comes 
naturally, so that it would be easy for you to adjust yourself to any society in 
which you found yourself. Capitalize all this, and [ am sure that ambition 
will lead you into getting rid of many of the traits which now disfigure your 


at tro 





cnaracter, 


RiciaArD P., St. Perer—You are a person of tremendous ambition and 


energy, but you are not able to control your own talents. You not only lack 
concentration in the doing of concrete things, but your mind is too easily drawn 
! and there. You are the sort of person who is likely to have one enthusiasm 
another without really bringing any one to a profitable use. Yet yout 
lor, vitality, and courage are great, and all you need to do is to harne hem 
i. definite will 
KX. J., Sr. Peter.—Sensitiveness and ideality are your most pronounced 
You are essentialls dreamet da poet; your love that which i 
utiful and harmonious 1s all | 1 passion. You are affectionate, b 
He interest you. I estimate 1 1 person who is likely to find ult 
djusting himself to iry hi est thing you can do is to ( 
thing » ¢ enial rroundit nd associate both which are ) 
aT SS , ( Le ilanced «nat I 
VO t ll h i € I ( i 1 
1 1 i l i sel n | 1 < | att l ( ! 
tT nio if nsand | | [ ( l ) 1 
hat 1 \ | I i \ i d t 1 1 
A 1 ‘ } | | 41 ' 
( A Mal al , ou | ‘ 
nd to act with ( nd | ind { 1 cor ! 
lack originality and are not eative, but your ability to deal successfully 
v problems, once they are ot lated and put before you really unusual 
Y re of the tvpe which 1 onstant, sincere, friend] and innately weet-tem 
and your relationships to the world in general will undoubtedly be of a 
more amicable nature than common to us contentious mortals. | advise 
» work into something which will give you large charge of detail, and in 
which you carry a great deal of re nsibility, without being obliged to orig: 
ite propositions and plat : for instance, the right-hand man of the pre 
t of a growing manutacturing concern, you would be right in your element 
sADIE.—Yes, I really think that vou have business ability, and I will heartily 
indorse your determination not to remain in a secretarial position. You hav 


the initiativeness, the forcefulness, and the personality to assume duties of far 
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more scope. Are you familiar with banking, exporting, and other things in that 
line? If you are not, why not? There is a line hitherto not greatly entered by 
women, but which is showing every day the possibilities which it holds for them. 
Bank tellers are more and more frequently women, and higher officials of banks 
and exporting houses, while less frequently women, still are often of our sex. 
As to marriage, I can only repeat what |] have said again and again, and that 
is that I see no reason why the business woman should not marry. House- 
keepers can easily be procured, especially when there is a double income in the 
home. Of course the man who will object to such an arrangement is not the 
man for a business woman to marry! 


Ra 
FEIGNED INSANITY TO ESCAPE POLICE 


OR twe weeks, Dayton Stout, alias Kichard Travers, Ralph Brown, Ralph 
Wyatt, and C. C. Clemenceau, eluded detectives by feigning insanity and 
hiding in a sanitarium near Stockton, California. He had been trailed to San 
Francisco from Chicago, where he was wanted for forgery and operating con- 
fidence games. 

Realizing that the police net was closing round him, Stout left San Fran- 
cisco and went to Stockton. The police of that city found him in a street, in 
a dazed condition and with his clothes torn. When questioned, he said he did 
not remember his name, and he told physicians who attended him that he had 
been wandering in the snow and jumping off mountains. So he was taken to 
a sanitarium. 

Reports of what was thought to have been an automobile accident and the 
victim's loss of memory were published in California newspapers, and were seen 
by the detectives looking for Stout. They called at the sanitarium, recognized 
the patient as the man they wanted, and, it is alleged, secured a complete confes- 


scion from him. 
ooh 
BOS, 


CUT HOLE THROUGH BRICK WALL TO GET FURS 


BURGLARS who took two hundred thousand dollars’ worth of furs from the 

workshops of A. Weckstein & Sons in New York recently chiseled their 
way through a fireproof wall a foot thick in order to reach the furs. The 
workshops are on the fourteenth floor of a new building, and all the doors of 
the furrier’s loft are protected by an electric burglar-alarm system. No : 
wiring safeguards the walls against intrusion 

Apparently the burglars were aware of this fact. They made a hole about 
« foot wide and three feet high and took a dozen fur coats and between seven 
hundred and eight hundred mink pelts through the aperture. From the four 
teenth floor the thieves made their get-away down a stairway which leads to a 
rear alley. 











EXPERT DETECTIVE ADVICE 


CONDUCTED BY WILLIAM J. BURNS 


Mr. William J. Burns is a well-known criminologist, who for years has been engaged in the study and investigation of 
crime and criminals. Any of our readers may consult Mr. Burns through this magazine in regard to any matter relating to 
crime and its detection, to psychological problems, and the protection of life and property against criminals and other 
evildoers. Letters seeking expert information along these lines should be addressed to the DETECTIVE STORY MAGA- 
ZINE, 79-89 Seventh Avenue, New York These ietters will be answored personally by Mr. Burns, without charge, if stamp 
for reply is inclosed; they will be discussed in this department, the names and addresses in all cases to be omitted, when 
80 desirod. 


Specialties in the Detective Profession 
ETER a man has had some experience in general detective work he some 
/ times turns to just one phase of it. All agencies know what are called 
“shadow boys,” who do nothing but trail people on whom the agency 
wants information. These “boys” usually belong to the tl 


un, rather colorless 
sort, and seldom have any peculi dh 


of walk, gesture, or manner. They avoid 

distinction in dress and try to ay as it were, just part of the background of 
ity’s life. In the course of their work they often shift from city to city, so 

o not become recognized by the underworld of any one place. 

nen who take to thi ; 





’ 
S life 
? 
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k are not paid very highly as a rule. but o 





i 
lly there will be a wonder, abl to trail the shiy¢ t bird, nd so h £F¢ l 
reputation and a good bit of money 











some men seem to drift naturally into murder detectives. They are the 
nes with the greatest amount « mavination, and with a stro interest in and 
understanding of humanit) But such a career is not deliberately chosen very 
often. Like all the other special t comes about gradually because a man 
ful in one n iy. Gane 4 er 
re reputation, and 1) 
Lopers persol r he lk empl \ uN 
( pose ol 1] l lal Or hi \ | ratil 
hk "OME is not to t { 1 W l th pl it ! ( V l 
n employee, whose 1 | cel ) ral i 1 
bette ( i ) 1 ¢ 
wh I | l 1 i 
: ing for i ( requentl n he 
( ) ) a ( li 1 ( Cl 
i} man’s friend, and 111, l who h i ta ! 
s to make the suspect in ( nscli if possibl 
The welfare detectivi pal his esid is regula 4 
) often paid a | his v S 
i Is ) 1 t 
on up 11 \ Nn I } 
ho often more I ert | H 
Vs every famous fot nn the untry, knows the way t rvers wol 
ka bout where tl e, and often can make a shrewd i 
or t criminal when a forvet as been committed a tt 
ect who specialize in bank robhe: They are sent for { 1 one end 
the country to the other, and their knowledge of the special class of cri 
in which they deal exclusivel vill often point unerringly at the man be! 
JOD 
Pickpockets have special nters on their trails, but these specialists usuall 
narrow their interest to some large city or group of cities These men, who 
tollow the wily “dip,” have to have retentive memories, for there are many dip 
far more in proportion than there are of any other division of the underworld 
f am not taking into « ideration here, the governmental snecialists—-men 
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whose interest is in counterfeiters or evaders of the laws concerning revenue 
and illicit traffic in commodities. They are: the kings of the profession, and 
no one gets into their rank without serving a long and laborious apprenticeship. 


ANSWERS TO READERS’ QUERIES 


E. E. L.—There is no doubt whatever that you have fallen into the hands 
of expert blackmailers. That you should ever have paid one cent is a pity. 
Generally speaking, to do this is like cutting off your own hand: But even so 
you might as well stop now as later. [ventually you will be drained of 
resources, and the whole matter will come out, anyway. This always happens. 
You, with many others, are deluding yourself with the idea that blackmiailers 
can possibly speak the truth. You are allowing yourself to believe their asser- 
tions that if you give them just so much more they will cease to trouble you, 
but let me tell you out of my long experience that a man or woman who will 
blackmail is the lowest of criminals, and that i have never known one of them 
to really repent or to really turn from draining a victim, once they have begun. 
Better stop now while you still have money with which to fight. I agree with 
you as to the probable effect of the disclosures, but it is not possible to evade 
the fact that they will be disclosed in time, and that after you are practically 
penniless. The element of personal animosity in the case strengthens my asser- 
tion. Do you suppose that that person, having hated you enough to have dug 
all this up with so much trouble, and having proceeded to extract money from 
you, is going to drop this method of satisfying revenge? And, when you have 
no more to give, do you suppose that that person is not going to have the last, 
final lick at you by telling the whole business? Reason the thing out in this 
way, take the bull by the horns, and perhaps you may come out better than 
you think, 


=——— 
——_——S 


VICTIM’S RUSE TRAPS THIEVES 

AFTER having held up and robbed Frank Richardson in Brooklyn, New York, 

and making their get-away, Andrew Fleming and Charles Tetley deliv- 
ered themselves into the hands of the police by keeping an appointment they 
had made with their victim. They had taken from him a_ nine-hundred-dollar 
watch which, Richardson told them, was of no value except as an heirloom. 
Richardson offered to give them one hundred dollars for the return of the watch 
and appointed a time and place for the footpads to meet him and exchange the 
watch for the stipulated amount of money. When the thieves went to the 
meeting place they were placed under arrest by two detectives who, with Rich- 
ardson, were waiting for them. 

DIPPER 


WARDEN FOILS JAIL DELIVERY ON DREAM TIP 
ECAUSE Captain H. J. Ruffler, warden of the house of detention at New 
Orleans, Louisiana, had a vivid dream, a “crush-out” at the prison was frus- 
trated. The warden woke one morning at three o'clock from a night mare in 
which he saw the inmates of the jail making a dash for liberty. Although he 
had no grounds for thinking his dream prophetic the warden was so disturbed 
that he went to the prison to look things over. He found that forty prisoners 
confined in one big room were trying to pry the bars from a window. They 
were taking turns at the work, using a small iron bar that had been smuggled 
into the jail. In half an hour they would have succeeded in working the bars 
loose and would have escaped, 





HOW TO KNOW YOUR NEIGHBOR 


CONDUCTED BY A. T. CRAIG 


Mr. A. T. Cratg is a master of the science that makes It possible for us to understand different persons’ natures by 
studying their facial and bodily characteristics, so that we may know which of our acquaintances would make congenial 
social companions, which suitable business associates, et cetera. Unless your case is urgent, Mr. Craig would prefer that 
you wait until bis articles treat upon the subject in which you are particularly interested. However, if you are confronted 
with problems that demand immediate attention, in dealing with some individual, write Mr. Craig fully of the conditions 
which baffie you, give as complete a description of the person in question as you can, and, when possible, inclose a photo- 
graph. Mr. Craig then will give your case his personal attention. All photographs will be carefully returned, if a 
stamped, addressed envelope, of the proper size for the photograph, is sent. This service Is free. 


The Hands—Continued 


HE long-fingered hand is never as practical or as generally efficient as the 
T medium or short-fingered, but it is much more apt to be expert in 
some one thing which belongs to the arts rather than to the sciences 

or the businesses of life. 

The long-fingered hand is not an executive hand; it belongs to a person 
whese area of interest is limited. Such persons will do, in a leisurely and 
smoothly efficient manner, anything to which the long, supple hand is trained, 
but there is no real power back of that ease and grace. There is no driving 
ambition. 

There will be a tendency on the part of readers to contradict this, since 
the bony, loose-jointed hand is apt to belong to an especially forceful type—that 
of the grasping financier. But if such hands are carefully studied it will be 
seen that the fingers are not long, in proportion, but only thin, and that the 
width, across the hand at the knuckles, is great. The true type of long-fingered 
hand is narrow at the knuckles. 

These long-fingered persons, in the criminal classes, are always specialists; 
pickpockets and confidence men, mainly, who view the rougher, cruder methods 
ei the all-around criminal with disdain. Bank tellers, women who embroider 
beautifully and can do little else; lace makers, and painters usually have long 


hngers. 


UNDER THE LAMP 
CONDUCTED BY HENRY A. KELLER 


N a rural New England district the chief of police became interested in 
| ciphers, and soon saw their possibilities as an asset in his work. Accord 
ingly he summoned his three aids in legislative affairs pertaining to the 
onduct of his department, and convinced them that cryptography would be 
an acquisition indispensable to the police of Hillcrest, his territory. Among them 
everal ciphers were “invented,” and, before a case in which a cipher could 
be used came to their attention, all four police officials made themselves thor- 
ighly familiar with the cipher systems they made up. 

Before long the home of the mayor of Hillcrest was robbed of all the 
jewels and plate it contained. The chief assigned his three able lieutenants to 
the case, and told them that; because the mayor’s wife and daughters and in-laws 
all were overcurious, they might spoil the case by talking, should the victims 
arn what the detectives were finding out. The chief wanted to be sure his 

wn quarry did not become acquainted with police activities through a 

family, and so make a get-away before he had worked up a substan- 
Therefore he instructed his three men to report every day’s inves- 
to him in cipher. 
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In some way the chief failed to make his instructions clear. The first 
report that came to him was writen in a substitution cipher, It was this: 

Gpvoe Mpo Ibtljot gjohfs qsjout po urf xjodpx tjmm 

\nd the second man’s report was written in a transposition cipher, which 
read: 

ike the his morning money Gilligan mortgage farm Source is paid on this 
of unknown 

And the third man’s report was a combination of substitution and transposi- 
tion cipher. Here it is: 

6 12 14 19 208 15 15 1608 19 20 21 15 I 15 13 15 14 20 23 16 9 23 49 
I4 1 20 14 

See if you can make out the three messages. You'll find solutions in next 
week’s issue, 

The answer to last week’s cipher problem is: “Having read with considerable 
interest the articles appearing in the Detective Story MAGA4ZINE, and desiring 
to test the merits of the code used in this letter, will you please advise me at 
your convenience what I have said herein?” The cipher substitutes that were 
used are: A-G; B-H; C-I; F-L; H-V; I-W; K-Y; L-Z: M-F: N-O: O-S; 
P-R; 2-N; R-A; S-P; U-T; V-E; W-D; X-C; Y-M; Z-B; 2-E; 3-A; 4-1; 
5s-O; 6-U; 7-1; 8-O, and 9-F. 





MURDERER PROTESTS AGAINST ADVANCE OF CLOCK 


WHEN the clocks in Chicago, Illinois, were set forward recently one hour in 
accordance with the « 
Vigo! ing 


~4 
1 1 
le j 


iylight-saving ordinance, at least one man protested 
gorously against ha r the regulation operate to influence his interests. He 
was Sam Cardinella, a convicted murderer, who was sentenced to be hung on 
\pril roth 
‘What time am I to be executed?” he asked his jailer, 
“April 16th, at eight o’clock,” was the reply. 


“By what time—standard time or daylight-saving time?’ Cardinella n- 


‘1 on knowing 

When told that daylight-saving time would be followed by the prison off- 

lla was indignant. 
vas sentenced before the time was changed,” he asserted. 
yvement would depi me of an hour of life. That won’t mean any 
r i'm dead, but it will mean a lot to me on the morning of the sixteenth. 
‘nor might change his mind in an hour about granting me a reprieve.” 
\cknowledging that the protest was a just one, the prison officials agreed to 
e the execution for one hour. 


Bo ae ge 


- 


ROBBERS, BEWARE! 
TH First National Bank of Huntington, New York, has taken a unique plan 
to insure good marksmanship among its employees. William S. Funnel, 
cashier of the bank, has offered a two-and-one-half-dollar gold piece to any 
employee who can hit it with a revolver in three shots at a distance of thirty- 
feet. The employees will have a chance for the prize, and, if they fail with 
1¢ first trial, they will practice until they are able to hit their mark.” 

So says the Long /slander. We will be interested to learn if any of the 
employees hit that gold piece, but we will be still more interested to hear, 
the coin is hit, what it looks like afterward, and what it will be worth then to 
the winning marksman 











This department, ducted in licate In DETECTIVE STORY MAGAZINE 
F and WESTERN STORY MAGAZINE, thus giving readers double service, is offered 
free of charge to our readers. Its purpose Is to ald them In getting in touch with 

persons of whom they have lost track. 


While it will be better to use your name in the notice, we will print your request 
“pind” if you prefer. tm sending ‘‘blind’’ notices, you must, of course, give us your right name and address, so that we 
' «an forward promptly any letters that may come for you. We reserve the right to reject any netice that seems to us 
itable. 
~ it can be avoided, please do not send us a ‘‘General Delivery’’ post-office address, for experience has proved that 
those persons who are not specific as to address often have mail that we send them returned to us marked ‘‘not found.” 
it would be well, also, to notify us of any change in your address 


When you hear from the person you are seeking, tell us, 60 that we may take your notice 
Now, readers, help those whose friends or relatives are missing, as you would like to be helped. ‘it you were in a similar 
position. 


WARNING.—Do not forward money to any one who sends you a letter or telegram, asking for money ‘‘to get home," et 
tetera, until you are absolutely certain that the author of such telegram or letter is the person you are seeking. 















| VIRGIE —Where raps u “4 A oh cane Bos t Magee “BLACKY” POST.—When last heard of he was in Co. 
ye Se ee eee —wo D, U. S. Army, Clignancourt Barracks, Par France, 
Iwish to know where we may find you. Joe. t was in Pardeeville, Wisconsin Any news con- 
MORELLE We have two letters for you from your him wl! be gladly received. MUvover, care of this 


father, Who is anxious to hear from you Send for the 
letters as yon as you see this, and please write to your BAKER, HENRY FRED ‘ 
th mother nK lieve ; ° ERICK.—In the year 1857 I was 
father aud mother, and relieve their anxiety. taken from Philadelphia by a man named Alexander Huskey 
ROGERS, ALLIE.—He left his home on June 1, 1920, and his wife all over the Southern and 











ind his people have had no news of him since that time. Western States and was into the army at Duquoin, 
His mother is ill worrying about him, and begs him to Illinois. When he came home, in 1866, he abandoned me. 
write to her at once. He is nineteen years old, five fleet Three months before they left me, the woman told me 
for fuches tall, well built, bas dark eyes and dark hair, that my right name was Henry Frederick Baker Any 
ud ig an auto mechanic. His brother wit! be grateful assistance in finding my relatives or in getting any in- 
for any news of him, and hopes, if he sees this, that he formation about my family will be gladly received Henry 
rill at least write to his mother. Thomas Rogers, care of I, Baker, care of this magazine. 
th magazine 
oe Magasine. FAY MARGARET, was bern at the Maternity Hospital 
STOCKER, ETHEL C. WELCH.—Please send your ad- on Cedar Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio, on August 20, 1899 
dress to this magazine. There is important news for you. Her father was English and her mother was from one of 
ane s ibe chi States, and is supposed os neve. been a oe 
™ er 0 n aristocratic Southern family The child was 
adh C "Tdaho,” and landed i Ban Berea. ap adopted by Mrs. Mary E. Kelley, of Elyria, Ohio She is 
en October 1899, and has not been heard from well educated, refined, and possesses a very fine character 





Sates - would be glad of any information con- 
at date. He Wag tall and fair. His family will eernin identity of her parents. Please write to Doc- 


grateful for any information that will help them ‘ > We oa Stre yria { 
him or to know what has become of him. Miss F William E. Arnold, 812 West Broad Street, Elyria, Ohio. 
care of this magazine ANDERSON, DAVID A.—He was born in Kewanee, I- 
HARGUS.—I am anxious to find my parents and two oe Tina tues es 
ssters, of whom I have had no news since 1908, when I h ph met with 4 fatal acc dent. but a 
va in the Mission Home in Knoxville, Teunessee. I be- , } Hev * 


- . his relatives belleve that be is 
1 he 2 3 rv ne , > eo 
my mother’s name was Mary, and my father’s Rob ad and his mother was seventy- 





































1 am now over twenty years old, and will be very ) bal : 
. avi » aby tx ‘ 
r any news of my relatives. Clyde Hargus, 601 r i S aaa L oll ae ae eee 
St rec ooh Fie Sceagsi ‘ as abe i c ‘ 
reet, Bridgeport, Connecticut. Any information will bring joy 
“age write to his sister, Mrs. E 
_DOWD, FRANK and DANIEL.—One was formerly in  eetint : : 
Florida and the other somewhere in California The son 
P brot i ear from them. His ZUMWALT, ROBERT LEE.—Hie is a barber and Ik 
ater died old, and he does not home on the 19th of August, 1920, to look fur a location 
a I : ad sn 5 es of for a ba r shop, and has not been heard of since He 
4 \ some one who k 18m had r » , he was quite hap: 
\ ite to him. D. F. Dowd, care of this magazine “ ith his ‘ sht montl ‘4 
and wife in 
name was Miller Her need of r to 1 
t twelve y old, and I will valt, care 
then put in the ri I 
That was twenty-one years ago 
She will Aunt Lydia and her Uncle Sam McGEADY, JOHN ur \ ‘ 
Gillespie that she wu ee this and write feet t i es tall n, and | 
( who knows will see it and ar al his rig last heard 
that will help. to find her niece Niagara Falls in & eft there for ¢ 3 
Mrs. Lydia Gillespie, Maimis- ul mw Everythi his br Sill be 
glad to I r from ar tell him w ! 
t h > at on z.. 2 M 
VILLA, CARLOS R. Gead 4 Cust A hnsonbu t 
12, after teleph ‘ 
CONNOR, DEWEY.--He was in France, England, and 
V 3 With me in tt . 
t. Lou M 
N Wales 
f If 
y 1 pa 
( ago, Ill 


EWING I 
New Jer t 











If 1 t come home, please write, as W 
t your a v. K t f this 
enw Bd erly ELLSWORTH He left his c 
sylvan n June, 1906, when he wa 
ada,- and 1a, i 
fidiana, in Ju 1 i 
nb fi way ! r ’ t 
we Ii r i 
tion that would | her to 
broth { a H. W 1 
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NEUMAN, CORPORAL WILLIAM.—He was with the 
102nd Machine Gun Ce., U. 8. Infantry. D Division. Of- 
ficial reports state that he was weunded on October 19, 
1913, on the Meuse, Argonne front, and that he died in 
some base hespital on October 23, 1918 His mother would 
like to hear frama some one who was with him at the time 
he was wounded, if possible, and will be glad to hear 
from any one who can tell hor semething of the last days 
of her son. Mrs, Herman Neuman, care of this magezi 








Rg da ilo baad ANTON.—Wiien last heard from he was 
innipeg, about thirty-five years ago. He wrote ti 
money, Which was sent to him, but 
His grandparents and his mother have 

ort to trace him, but without suceras. 
of him hi as been lost. His sisters and brothera w 
happy to see him again and to meet wife and 
if he has married. His sister Dora, ‘who is living » the 
old homestead on the Nickelson Road, near Milwauke 
would be mest grateful for any news of him, and is hoping 
that he may see this 1d write to her. Any rez 
can give imfeormatien about him, or who has seen 
ing his long silence, will do a at favor t 
his niece, Mr Charlotte Kloss, 1 Sixty-fourth 
West Allis, Wisconsin 





























CLEMENT, GEORGE.—He is six feet two in s tall, 
Weighs about two hundred pounds, has black hair, blue 
eyes, and a fair complexion, and was last heard of at 
Watertown, New York, where he married Claressa E. Brown 


They had one child, a boy, who Was born about the year 
1x92 He may spell his name Clament. Any one wl 
give information about him will do a favor by i 

W. C., care of this magazine 








MURPHY, MICHAEL J., known by 

* "He has been missing fo 
1 last heard of was in Porter soutie 

in May, 1914 He : 

five feet seven inches 

thirty-five pounds, with g 














fie in the Spanish-American War 
f years old He has v , t 
i 1 his family is now i 
would be giad to get news of , 
of tt magazine 


KELLY, PATRICK G. and Age mbes who left ‘ 1 
Liverpoo), England, about t ‘ 





was last beard from in W ia K nau and Frat 
ana nfenuation about them will be grate 
prec their sister, Mr U Can Rout 
95 Ji ansas 





ALDRICH, MARTIN He t¢ been om I f i 





























’ t ars ui thir i yea old, fis t 
ten i 4 iif im tall atia fie a t i ane 
ar r and 
w w r t 
grat ul 
them 
tat 
t } 
I ’ a 
' it { 
i Ww t 1 i 
rt 4 ' “ t 4 his i 
. Ss r ve th .. ! y y 
ther fuformation will t ! I ve 5 
car ft mag 
FLOY write to 1 and know t 
Y r Vv is ¥ ting pat t i 
n { , We ar ther t 
our | r Pveryt ! 
jware Dp Just ke tr | i ) y u 
right ur mother 
Ladi ae. MRS. ADELI 0 
4 on May 27, th 
xt luy, and as tet 
her he two ob n 
ab be i and brow a ! 
re t Jake, t i ve 
i tt Mrs. | at f 
feet ni cht, weigh and 
t-black hair and ae ‘a 
made to find her, but 1 Al 
one Who Am give formation a great 
kindness by writing to 125 
West Walnut Street, 
wd ag “uta ae 
tember 119 hen he is tall 
da nd Yr about m 
in 1 J A from 
hin t y om r. 
D ca yf tl ma 





w la heard 
He may have been in the 





write as 8001 
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Can any ene give me information about my parents? Ac- 
cording to the lady whe breught me up, I am now about 
twenty-nine years of age, and have brown eyes and hai 
was adopted by Mr. and Mrs. Samuel James Madi 
lived in Stanton, = higan, at A time. I have been teld 
that my father wi name, emember, was either MAW 
CHESTER or CHAMBERLA Ne or somethi similar, is sti} 
alive, and that my mether is dead. Please address Minnie 
Madison, in care of this magazine 


BUCK, MRS. MARIE VICTORIA.—She is about 
nine years old. and was last heard of in Sugar C 
rado, about six years ago. Any information will t 
fully received by her niece, Marie Victoria Wilkinson, 218 
South Carrizo Street, Corpus Christl, Texas, 


VORBACK, VIRGINIA.—On Monday, the 22d of Norem- 
ber last. Mrs. Vorback told her husband she was going to 
see a doctor She had been ill for some time 
undergone an operation When she did not t 
called on t doctor and fo that she had not beet 1 there, 
and in his coat pecket he found a note telling hira that she 
was ¢ g away, and would not come back until she was 
quite cured of her illness, because she felt that he could not 
stand the expense She gave no hint as to where she was 





























going, has not heard from her since Her little 
girl, 5 old, ia crying all the time for her mether 
and her vand hopes, if she sees this, that she will come 
back He is only too glad to do an ! 





power to help to restore her to health, and 
that the child will get ill if she does not see her mother 
s00n) Any one who knews where she is will co a great 
kindness to this family by writing to Edw ard J. Verbach 
144 Lorentz Avenue, Morgantown, West Virginia 


GOLDSTEIN, SAMUEL.—On the 29th of 








left his heme in Baltimore d went to Washington, D. ¢ 

to get a position. He was ace nied by a man named 

Terma sky After about a v ured, ar 
to find them i 8 about 
o} fi th bla halr 













had a mall pimple or 

musky was abeut 
with 
le 






























Gold of th tr a7 
DAVIS JOHN.—He was borr a fs ‘ 
bout uty -f r a 
Nannie { T ba) A lsc 
eld Hi 
v i wa 
rt Ne of eit of th 
ated | H | Mrs. J. 
Db T 
SAPONIER!, JOHN.--On t r ez of M ¢ 
boy lett 1 e to atte la 
4 % 
York ¢ not " tt 
a  / i r 
“ in ; at de He ha r 
pl the i had 1 
le i ‘ u ) tiv fe t t 
hund and D 4 I 
i B ! t t 
i ¢ he tattooed ou his right f are ri au 
a aT haa i t 3 | 
Lbs ‘ All t ust r for t r lost hav 
trie t in vail nd his distracted im 
t i us to help her her son. & t con 
i ability ) and our 
r > w mp! ll over 1 j ie 
i p otmer trouble u i ’ 
eans of h boy back to lI I r k 
vill b en red grat 3 lor s sh 
Ter Napa ri, eare of magazin 
LICHTENWALTER, CLYDE.—-He w ast heard of 
is Ve N Mexico. He is xteen y old bout 
t f hes tall 1d has ! t hair era yes. 
Any about him will be gladly received by Mrs 
D. Licht walter, care of this magazine 
is four years oli I w pa 
tion fg New York City My 
dow had twe brothers and t 








t her 
ne, my father’s nar wa A 








and my mother’s Any information tha 

to find my people wHl be mest gratefully re 

Florence Kane, care of this magazine 
COLLINS, DARWIN S.—He was la 

Fort Bayard, New Mex n he 

who is anxious to hear fr a iga 

appreciat any " informati on ae will 

old p h E. Halli, 295 Ciitton 





Indiana 
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MURPHY, FRANK and GERTRUDE, the children of BUNTON, ETHEL MARIE.—She was born in Munsey, 
Jonathan Murphy, a veteran of the Civil War who died Indiana, about 1892, and has light hair and blue eyes. 
at the Soldiers’ Home in Marion, Indiana, in 1900 or 1901. She was an orphan and was adopted from the Delaware 
Their half sister is seeking them and will be deeply grate- County Home by some people named Orest, who were farm- 
ful for any news that will help her in her search Mrs. ers. When last heard of she had joined a road show as 
H. Murphy Parkins, Box 86, Manito, Illinois. a chorus girl at Indianapolis. Any information about her 


will be greatly appreciated by her brother, Charles Bun- 
ESPOIU, JOHN M.—When last heard from he was in ton, cave of this magazine. 
oenix, Arizona. A friend would be glad to get his ad- ; , , — 
; and will appreciate any information as to his where- OSOVISCKI, gh eer He is ebeut thirty years old, five 
bout Please write to Henry Aguayo, 2109 Callfornis feet six inches in height, with brown hair and eyes, and 
Street, Sal ‘rancisco, California a dark complexion. His nose is slightly bent to the left 
ee ete : of his face. His nephew will be grateful for any news 
HUGHES, JAMES H.—He was last heard of in Mem- that will help him to find his uncle. Walter J. Lane. care 
snnessee, about fifteen years ago. He was about five of this magazine. 








ches tall, with Sere ger and gg ne He ~ HINMAN, MRS. L.—She placed her two children, Ruth 

sixty-eight years ak Any news of him, or 0 and Harry, in the care of an aunt and uncle in Cincin- 

Annie, or his grandson, RAYMOND MONTA- nati, and they have heard nothing from her since that 

be greatly appreciated by his sister, Mrs. 8. J. time They did hear that she had married again and that 

Bonham, 717 De Soto Street, Clarksdale, Mississippi. she had another daughter, twelve years old. At that time 

she was supposed to be living in Columbus, Ohio Harry 

DERBY, CHARLES.—When last heard of he was with was born in 1962, Ruth is a little older and is now mar- 

the Sixth Division, Fifty-second Infantry, Company E. ried. If any one can give these young people news of their 

He sister-in-law has important news for him, and would mother the kindness will be greatly appreciated. Harry L. 
be glad to hear from him He is also known as Frank Hinman, care of this magazine. 

Ferres. Mrs. Kate Miller, 1463 1-2 Market Street. Chat- 
tanooga, Tennessee. ARCHIBALD, JOHN RAY, also called Ray Brady.— 


He was ( sergeant of Company E, 111th U. 8. Infantry, 

BUCHANAN, THOMAS.—He was in Kansas City seven &t Camp Haneock, Georgla. His home town was McKees- 

years ago, where he worked in the German Hospital ,and port or Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. Also EDWARD CLAY 

oe last heard of in Syracuse, New York, four years ago. McINTYRE, who has been missing for twenty-five year 

ho knows him will do a favor by communicat- oe beh per ‘9 Bc page ae oun yeas old. He py ie 

y th Bob Wilson, care of this vazine of medium height, and stocky e was a barber and his 

ine - sia ‘ this magazine home was in Girard, Pennsylvania. Any information of 

these two men will be gratefully received by E. C. McIn- 
tyre, care of this magazine 





FOLEY, BRENDAN J.—His mother has not heard from 
him since June 1920, and begs him to write to her. as 
she is ill h worry about him She hopes he will write 








at once and send his address She will be glad to help HILL, MRS. MAYME, formerly of Sharon and Butler, 
him if he is in need ef any assistance Mrs. Catherine Pennsylvania, and Youngstown, Ohto She has three chil- 
Foley, 609 Newfield Avenue, Bridgeport, Connecticut dren, Thora, Beatrice, and Billy, all last heard of about 


eighteen or twenty years ago. Her old friend Cora would 


WILSON, HENRY.—Ho was the son of Narvah and Henry ike ,t0 Hear from them. Mrs. Cora E. Scott. 9116 Aetna 


Wilson, of Glasgow or Edinborough, Scotland, and had some 


brothers and sisters in Canada. Any news from his rela- WILSON, MARGARET.—She left Bluffton. Indiana, sev- 
tives will be gladly welcomed by Mrs. E. Helms. R. F. D. eral years ago, and was last heard ef in Chicago. Any 
One, Box 104, Pope Station, Mississipp! information regarding her whereabouts will be very mucb 
appreciated by James De Witt, care of this magazine 
BUTTON, JOHN 8.—He {fs about sixty years old, and 7 

over six feet tall He may be in Canada Fie was at one MILLER, EMMA.—She is the daughter of Elliott Miller, 
me a Knight Templar in the United States His niece of Troy, Ohio, where she lived until a few years ago. 
1 to get some news of him. and is sure After the death of her parents she went to Los Angeles 

like tk hear from her. Any information that She had relatives living at Dayton and Covingtor Ohio, 

to find her uncle will be gratefully appre- and some at Cambridge, Illinols. Any information about 

R. Cox, 4081-2 East Thirtleth Street, her will be gladly r ived F. M. Hinman North 





Fifteenth Street, Allentown, Pennsylvania 


























wwnay. ALFRED R., is snzious to get some informa- gt gad EOWARD H.—He is a cook and is fifty 
it parents or rela He was deserted in years old 1 in Bridgeport, Connecticut, but disap- 
Pn Ly] 4 abo@t twelve years ag ¥ and does not know peared from y *- 4 ago and has not been 
the first 1 es of his parents, but believes they came from heard 0, sir is af grattful for any news 
some Western St He will be glad to hear from any one of her brother Mrs R. D. Box 273, 
yd i tell him anything of persons of this name Care Stratford, Connecticut 
LORSON, CARL. vas in Compa H, 146th U. 8 
HATTINGS, JAMES F.—He left New Britain. Connecti- Infantey A at Cler rar lis 1 
cut, in Vebruary, 1918, ar was with wa wood, Ohio A HERMAN 
the Cat army { KAUFFMAN. ho was In ¢ mpany B, Fir tiaireraft 
old, f 1 hai e Gun Battal *. at Bordeaux, Fr e, in 
He left a ar iq 1919. And ROSCOE B. ELTON. use of ¢ uny B 
Most a to \ as me of r y as above nd la rom ra Fr n Ma 
t that ill help them t find him will be gratefully 1919 News of ar one if these n wil) t t grate 
received y his daughter, Doris Hatting care of this fully re eived by Samuel I Jett, 1306 Sevent Avenu 





maga Belle Pl Iowa 























r O'BRIEN, WILLIAM.—H rab et fy bated FRANK.—He ts ht years old and 
cand October, 1871 i was last heard of at Fort Wayr HW r wa 
army a tir saeuen, West Yesias. ti knows anything 
to Ua of him will do a favor by writir rother, William 
wa ‘ 1 to Lipscomb, 1206 Solvy Avenue, higa 
BATES, LOUIE 0.—He was last heard from about eleven 
0’ years ago H sister Nora would be glad to hear from 
es hi ¢ m any ¢ who can gl her news of m. Mr 
STEWART, DOL He was la seen at Agny, near Ar- Nora mb, 1206 Solvy Avenue, Detreit, Michigan 
, th t nt yurth ctorli es, Se d - . ‘ 
Fifth Brigade nad ie ce imanaty enews oe SMITH, WILTON...He was @ sailor on board the 
1 ) — 1 Ss Mecuriu and was in Newark in May, 1919, sir 
B Which time all tra of him has been lost lis home is in 
wr South Carolina He ts asked to write to 3 friend, I. G 
Poastn $1 Ann Street, Newark, New Jersey 
F COOK, MICHAEL.—He al f age + a ne Smog Me as las i New 
ve t incl 7) t! e eves rt Zo ind is e 6 
and ight eee agniiery * —_ © Alaska. His. brot! s dead ane uld like 
Ed He wag last een srour n 1908 to hear from Mr Jacobson agazir 
A formation regarding hi greatly : 
4 his brothers. P! tdward Cook, MINNIC K WALERED J.—He used to live in Redford, 8 
i Avenue, New York Citys 3 1 Detroit, Michigan. He is about ‘ 
enty years old, ja 1920, was ¢ to I 
GRASS LAND, BILL.—Iie 1 old, for t alth. J rmation about him will appre 
ar at Deep Park ree, ciated by H. Upchurch, care of this magazine 
Okla His nie e, who h i , 
a is to find him, and wi pful any KILDAY, ANNIE.—She left Glasgow, Scotland, for 
ot i be kind enough to he L earch for America about twelve years ag If she sees t he is 
Mrs. Alice Patterson, Route number one, Cadiz, asked to write to her friend, Mr Je } A 
St. Antony Street, Montreal, Canada 
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PARSONS, | ws €.—He was a telegrapher and agent 
a 








for the t Lovell, Wyoming, eight years ago. 
He is asked te write to his friend ‘Jonesy’ at Bedford, 
lo 

CAMP, JAMES A.—Write to your brother in Chipley, 
Florida, and send him omething of 


your . iress. He has 
importance to tell you.—-T. T 

STEPHENSON, THEODORE LADLEY.—His daughter_bas 
not heard from him for twenty years He was a tall, well- 
built man, of dark complexten, with one arm cut off at the 


wrist through an accident when he was a boy His baby 
girl, Mabel, whem he left in care of Jim Enochs, at New 
Canton, Illinois, weuld be glad to hear from any one who 


as known him He may spell his name Stevenson. Mrs, 


h 
Mabel Malone, care of this magazine. 


HIXON, BESSIE.—She is the 
who was killed by the kick of a horse at Boon 


daughter of Joe Hixon, 
Michigan 


When last heard of she was in Califommia, and was mar- 
ried and had three childrep, but her married name is not 
known. Her cousim would be glad to hear from her. or 


from any one who can tell him where she lives now. Clyde 


m 
Hixon, care of this magazine. 


DOCHERTY, MARV and WALTER.—They left Scotland 





for Winnipeg ten or twelve years ago, and would be about 
thirty years of age at the present time Their brothers, 
Panie!l and Jehn, and their sisters, Martha and Magzle, 
tre anxious te find them They have all been separated 
since they were very smal! They may be known by tlh 

mother's maiden name of Jamieson Any one who can 


bring this family 





give any information that will help to 
together again will earn the deepest gratitude of their sister, 
Martha, care of this magazine 

RIZZO, MiITCHEL.—Mickey, write to your old pal, George 


tland, Oregon, and Salt La 
Care of this magazine 


y., who was with you in Px 
City in the winter of 1019 


hear 
Fort 


MILLER, HARRY E.—Your brother is anxious to 
from you Frank B. Miller, 205 1} t Avenue South 
Dodge, Iowa 


+ Ai Aa hai EDWIN. He left 





















with 1} ind younge rt 
that they te their i h He 
asked to writ » his old fr 509 
Corto Street, El Paso, Texas 
AUS were Ans. MINME. her da Ss nd 
' y last ar White 
Ha irse, O i ft there it not 
benaney ) A relative w le rr ful 
t ‘ ki enouch to ir pres- 
ent i t, I W i, i 
AMES AMOS H.—He is f ag five feet 
nel tall, and has blue 9 last hear| from 
yo n, California, in 12 y ation regard- 
m would be gratefully appreciated by { 
Olson, Lansin leowa 
1899 i 
Id I i | 
t I > 
I i 
ard 
r 4 
f 
ERICKSON, ALEX.—H t f ! 
ur vf age about L i b r 
ft Montreal, at ve ; > it af 
had |} t a homest outal W per I 
an t ut eo i will send his add old 
fr y fav Alex. F. ¢ 
y1 t ta 
BAILEY H was t heard from at 
i, W 1 8 thirty-two years 
! th curly i ‘ fe has a ar 
‘ it chee ther will t grateful for 
any format al “ er son. Mrs. Ida Drak K. R 
Box 161, Wost Terr Haute, Indiana 
wonreworll H s He is get ully ed G Iie 
usked to Harry Carr, Box 123, Mount 
Wash t on, Miss tri. 


PHILLIPS, SYDNEY H 
ake and when lest h 











He is five ee et 

~~ heavy bulld nal ir u 

GUSTAVE E NYBERG, "who w 
Ohio, in May, 19% Ue is five feet 1e8 
Swedish origin, and welghs about ot bun dr t d and 
seventy pounds Any information about these 4 be 
very much ciated by R. A. P., care of thi ma ne 
CHERRY, BESSIE.—My healt and I would 
Ike to he from you, and make rs u have 
had to worl names, as I mt 1 to 





Send me both 
have.—B,. W 


share what 


Missing Department 





ANDERSON, ALVA L.—Your sister is anxious to know 
where you are and will be glad to hear from you, as she 


has something of impertance to tell you. Also ALEN 
OTTO, a friend of years ago Please write te Mitdied 
Anderson, 5211 Second Avenue North, Woodlawn, Alabama. 


wee ee BEN and MAPP.—Theag two served in the 

Ss. ‘avi Camp Stotse nburg, Philippine 

from 1907 to 1919. Any information will be greatly 

if you should see this write to a for- 
care of this magazine. 


Ilan me 
apprec lated soys, 
mer pal. H. C 


PRANGEN, ETHEL PAULINE. She Was last heard of 
in Akron, Ohio, in August, 1918, when she w > 
Newport News, Virginia Her home was in Penn Yan 
New Yerk. Any one who knows her address will do a fa. 
vor by sending it to A. M. C., care if this magazine. 

SMYTHE, WALTER 


A.—He was formerly a@ captain in 


the Seventeenth Lancers, British army, and when last 
heard of was assistant manager of a theater in Brook- 
lyn, New York A friend would be glad to have his pres- 


ent address and will be greatly obliged to any one who 
will be kind enough to send it to him or help him in any 
way to find him. William Ljeyd, care of this magazine 


SOEDING, HARRY.—fHe 
and was engaged in various 
{s about forty years old, five 
one hundred and sixty pounds, 


left Philadelphia nine ye ars ago, 
hotels in Atlanti i 
feet ten inches tall, we 
aud has a heavy mustact 











His m¢ — is dead and his brother is very anxious 
him "lease write to Gustave Seeding, 2835 North 
Street, phtiadels phia, Pennsylvania 


HOGAN, MARY, DELIA. agg pel ane JOSEPH, the 
‘hildren of Matl ad Annie Hog Delia was last 
heard of in in 1906 07. 

by the Wes Cempany, 





whet she was employed 
Betune Street Any one 




































who can give news of them will de a favor by writ- 
ing to J. Huggans, care of this magazine 
FARLEY, rege We was last seen in Eng'tand fifteen 
“aTs ago Hi fe came to America about that tim and 
daughter was nine years old He is 
age, and is a carpenter He is sup- 
America and to have ttled in 
Any one who knows his addr ill do a 
kindness by writing to Kate F.. care of this m 1zine 
MORNINGSTAR, RICHARD DICK, contractor and plas- 
terer He was a great huntsman aud love 
t tra r + Ts 
It was 
Okial om a year 
AKO spite of l I ¢ 
fo * i his y F 
of t f t I may u ! ry- 
g else has most gr any 
rm ration t mat his sear H 
M om tar are 
THOMAS, J , him at 
rhoma Ra e th 
t re it .? Azit 
MICKELSON twent t abo 
t e. t inch tal r r He formerly 
ed Far r :¢ a to W 
th } fat rother A i} Flor 
¢ They } } . nh and + 
that » may be J Ar Any ' 
give ir ] reat Avor t 
N 0 A Buff Ye 
JERROND, JAMES.—P v to KR. D W 
‘r j rr x i? y 
soMnser. MRS D. M.—She may |} know 3 A 
husbar 3 ve . to find 
i€ She ym her i 0 on 
December 1919, and every to find her f a 
ved P Don 


Any information will be gratetully re 
ald M. Jol mn ure of ir 





STELTZER, CHARLES.—Ide 
‘ and went to Oklahoma 


left Calmar, ¢ 
orty -thre 5 


he was fi 





n, whe has not se 
vould ankful for that 
t he is be ® ¢ ’ 
Ss ca of this 
VILES, MRS. M. E W A 
Thir 1 tl t ? 





”, OW r, M 
Fisher. She al 1 \ 1 

f her wlll b most c. 3 \ i] 
Box 7, Marar Oklah 


DARK, JOHN and STERLING.—Jolin is now about oft 











even years old, and was last heard from ago. 
when he was in Vancouver Washingt mn about 
x feet six tall and had dark bro wn hair and eray 

eyes Stier! 4 forty -nine t six inches 
tall, with dark-brown hair ¢ ; . » Was & pros- 
pector for eold in Alaska 1 Daw- 
son, Fairbanks, and Yukon n by his 
family for twenty-nine years. Any information re gs jing 
either of these two will be mest gratefully received by thelt 
Janie Collins, 15 North Tenth t Kansas 


sister, Mrs. 
‘ity, Kansas. 




















- 




















FERGUSON, J. 8., of Carruthersville, Missouri, and 
Memphis, Tennessee. Please wiite to your daughter, Bon- 
ple Louise Ferguson, in care of this magazine. 

MOORE, JOE.—His mother and sister Kate will be very 
glad to hear from him. His mother is heartbroken since 
he left and popes if he sees this, that he will write 
to her at r Mrs. Jasper Moore, Darragh, Pennsylvania 

CLARK, TEODY. Your old pal who was In the Cats- 
‘ it inel job, shaft five, wants to hear from you. 
He has tried to reach you for six months He expects to 
go t 1 Mexico In a few months, and would like you to 
go along if possible. Beb D. D are of this magazine 

MORITZ, EARL. I would like ’ hear from you. Mother 
i Sr I am all alone Elizabeth Moritz, 1104 M 
r ¢ i Ww Washingt D 

GASPER, VICTOR E.—When last heard of he was in 
McKeesx Pennsylvania, about twenty years ago. His 
son will te glad to hear from any one who knows his pres- 
ent address or can give him any news of him. Howard 
E. Gasper, 24 South Derbigny Street, New Orleans, 
Louisiana 

PERKINS, MATTIE.—She was last seen in St. Louis 
seven year . Any one who knows where she its is asked 
to be good enough to send her address to Mrs. Maude 
Moere, Route 2, Texarkana, Texas. 

GAMBLER, ROY.—When last heard | of he was in_ the 
avy on board the U 8 obile, at Hoboken, New 
Jersey ny one who him will do a favor by tell- 
ing him to write to s pal, Corporal Rufus Over- 
street r f this magazine. 

NAVE, PANSEY, formerly of Middle Grove, Missour! 








An eld friend would like to hear from her, and will be 
grateful to one who will send her address. Cc. 8. V., 
care of tl magazine 
LEVY, MORRIS. He enlisted in the Eleventh Irish 
Fusiliers. anadian forces, apd went from Camp Val Car 
ler alte overseas in 1914-15 He gave an assumed 
name when he enlisted He ts thirty years old, and was 
ast heard f in September 1915, when he was in Field 
Hospital Number One, in France, with three shrapnel 
wounds in his leg All trace of him has been lost since 
It is not known under what name he enlisted 
il glad w hear from any member of his 
i send a photograph of her brother for 
to any have information about 





L. Rose, care of this 


_ witseNn H. E 


Daddy, Write 


care of this 











hagazine, Ky thing is all O. K 
p niTERTtOn, in inner Members of Co. D, C, ar 
t 3rd Infantry, nty-sixth Division, 
ed to w their L has been unable to 
t t hw buddies sir he was wounded In 
1 We Ti ot this magazine. 
ADAMS, MRS. JAMES.—\ please write to me at 
ther 1 am vorry for what I did Chief 
DOLAN, AGNES.—-I w born in New York City d 
Waa aced t New Y F Home when I 4 
) irs old after I was adopted 
j to W am now eighteer 
okt il am rt 
A I r 
FENNEY, MRS ] 
20 pi 
1 “y t f , rs 
‘ eat tit 
rty Street, Kingston, N 
THOMPSON SAMUEL ARMSTRONG.—He was last 
1 of 1 eo Ww Cok ! 


LOGSDON, 





4 oO 


_ PURNELL 
} 





i JERRY. Please 











and fat wey are very anxious 
Mr ) Paps th imine si a ih 
P HIRONS, MRS DOMINICK. formerly of Hopkin et, 
. ti, Ohlo 1w like to 1 m 
MM ns not | and hopes she will \ 





Missing Department 
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HARMON, mAneY MABEL.—She was married in 1894 
to John W. Scott, when she was seventeen years old. 
They p irted when “the ir son, Lowell, was seven months old 
He 0 know his mother and will be grateful for 
any of her It is thought that she remarried and 
is living m ewhere in Louisiana Please send any infor 
mation ab her to Mrs. M. Bowman Reese, I. O. Box 
383 Dinuba, California 

REINSTEDLER, WILL.- He was bor la 
souri and has t heard fr nee 4 1 
will gre apy uy information that ! 
to find nd ill be glad to hear from any 
knows his addres Mr Joe Ridings, Box 16 
Arkansas 

KECKLER, FRANK E., nicknamed “Ski.”’ He is forty- 
one years ok and has dark hair and 4 or some 
years he was a guide in Glacler National Park, and the 
last news received from him was a letter he wrote from 
Aberdeen, Washington, in November, 1918 Any informa- 
tion as to his present whereabouts will be gladly received 


by his mother, Mrs. Fannie F. Keckler, 1474 B 


San Diego, California, 


BEST, JOHN W.—Hk 
ould be about sixty-five 
then in Colorado An friend who has 
him in forty years would be grateful for 
that would belp to find him att iylor 
field Street, Boston 18, Massachusetts, 


HILL, DIXIE soldier 


last heard from in 18 
years old now 








She married a named Or 

















Street, 


80, and 


a miner 


from 





tega 





Fort Sill, Oklahoma, en August 22, 1919 She has 
hai and wears glasse She was last heard of in 
! » Texas, and Grand Island, Nebraska If she see 
1¢ is asked to write to Ralph, care of this magazine 
ave chet J _ had four daughters, Jessie, Irene, 
Nellie, and 1 infa Th live in Fairmont, West 
a, and we t bs m there ‘to Ohio A friend, who has 
i of tt 1, would be glad ef any news of the 
L n, 106 Alta Vista Avenue, Fairmont, 
Virginia 
PEARY, eae lived at one time in Macon, 
or an o years axo was in Memphis. T see, 
news of i will be gratefully received by » 4 
Y 61 St Emanuel Street, Mobile, Alabama 









































COUSINS, HAROLD.—He went to work on a farm In 
Rer Nevada, about four years ag He is about twenty 
two ir old ind had an aunt and cou named 
Campbell Any ne knowing his address will do a favor 
] sendli t to Isaa fr. Baker ire of this magazine 

ERVIN, HENRY He was last seen in Jur 
Jowa, in June 192 He ts tive feet ter 
t ty -five ars J th blue eyea and brown h 
he sees asked to writ his mother at once 
M Carri t are of i ne 

MACH, GEORGE CHARLES. lie } r from 

home mee 1913, and was in Brac ' last heard 
H father has 1 nee | le is mother is 

r Any ; of her will be thankfu 
‘ Mrs Ar M i 20 Chase Stre Methue 
Ma huse‘ts 

WELDER, JACK.—He is a tf feet 
t y-t rs i th a an and 

at H t K 3s and at Newport kK t 
! I Any one 1 id will « favor by 
it to Mr } Smith, 18 East Tw th Street 

veland, Ol 

PRINCE, PHILIP SHERIDAN,—-1i twenty -€ 

i x feet tall, wit ie eyes and dark-brov . 
H t ( at Fall Montar r five 

i ve t but ha 
Iss t get 3 him throu t W I) 
- t rm ( iH t lea ind his 

t i all a ¥ ma “ ! If 
ai 1 ! ed to writ soon a 
wesl to | Ada Prince Papescu, R. F. D. No. 1 
Montague, M ania 

GOGA, FRED I I letter at this 
ffice for Pl et u ir from you at once 

_BEHAN, WwW. X.—! 4 nT end is thirty- 

years ¢ He tt 8. 8 Mex ir 
ia ! Hi f t n sould e t 
hear f I A t f m ne 

TROY, ARTHUR.—Plea ett now where you are. I 
m not angry { am ver anxious t ee y y ha 
go West \ e to " ire ef t maga Mr 
Art { 

BOBBIE, L. S.—VPlease write to ir old pal at old 

ldress 1 anx t ear from yeu Billy M 

ABBOTTS, ALBERT.—Hle is twent 1, five 

t x it t tall ve ' ep { and t nds 
and has b hair and H at 1 He 
eft a wif 1 Bridgeport Any one 

x f t » hould mmunicate 
with Will E t iM 1 Ave- 











Missing Department 





PAULINE.-—Her half brother, Who has not seen 
were both quite young children, would be 
hear ia her, or from any one who can help 





When he heard from her last she was 
gerbe! in Ter nessee, Je is now in the 
anxious to find his sister. Wi) 


of this magazine 





He was last heard of in Deny 
oldier in the Ninety-first Divi 





» to his friend. W. A. Harvey, 4017 Al 
Minneapolis, Minneseta 








EUGENE (CURLEY).—Ho is about 





asked to write to his old pal, wh 
Vernon, Indiana Tom, care of 





EDWARD and JACK.—They 








a soda dispenser He has 








thirty-five and forty years ago, a: 
Providence, Rhode Island Any one ) 


whereabouts will do a great favor by writ- 
E. T 





HESTMAN, ANNIE.—She was last beard 








cLean, care of this maga- 








i from thr or 
Winnipeg Beach. Manitoba, and is be- 
gone to the United States. - is about 
aid, with fair complexiotr nd t hair 

to her whereabouts t idly 
other, Roy Hestman, M os 2 Gy 


CLINTON 8B., formerly of Washington, D. C 





venth 





years of age, nd when | war r 
Maryland Any tformatiotr regard 
atly appreciated by his brother Joe F 


Street, N. E., Washington, D. ¢ 


WILMOT. HENRY He has been gone abot thirty -fip 




















ELMEN, WILLIAM E 




















. MARY ELIZABETH 
i \ iast 1 f 



































of Ash- 
_ ALLEN Wi last heard 
ego, he ’ t Cro tt. Calif : 1 
occunation Any fe tion will 
I Frank M innah, “ ¢ 1 Str 
a pa lied Red V 
Wor for e San 0 I ( 
\ if 
A anprecis 
( Ma 
KIRKWOOD, f rf ‘ 
i ? R. | r 
' 
4 ii a 
1 
‘ l t, Dalla 
MARK I een mi 
r t t. M igar li t 
! l w ( c 
D Mo le 
RRIETTE le 
¢ Louis, Qi 
4 18y 
re to 1 nio 
i and \ 1 
t tre 
G i I 
DUNLAY.—Persons of ¢ p ise 
jants o Nict as «CRy ae 
t t Liv n bn 
r iret ) ‘ i 
; Ww 
R 
a) 
rd 
1 i will 

















ay - 


“Blake is the 


“T told Hartley he was a ‘comer’—and this 
confirms my judgment! Listen to this letter: 
1921. 


Dear May 21, 


You will no doubt be glad to know that James 
H. Blake, one of your employees of whose ex 
cellent work as a student we have been advising 
you each month, has completed his course and 
has been granted a diploma. 


International Correspondence Schools 


“That settles the manager question. ‘The 
cares enough about his future to in 
vest some of his spare time in training is the kind 


nan who 


ve want in this firm’s responsible positions. 

it 55,000 salary will mean a lot to Blake 
But he'll and make 
I'll send for him now! It’s a 
aman who deserves it.” 


mily. earn it 
fst, 
promote 


it 


s, shops, stores, mines, mills and on 
ls, I. C. S. trained men are stepping 
I jobs, right over the heads ot those 
qualification is long service. 
a job ahead of you that some man is 
e picked for. And your boss can’ 
He is going to choose a trained 
don’t you put yourself in line for 
tion? 
do it without losing a minute from 
vith plenty of time left for recreation. 
»it no matter where you live, how 


You Cal 


small your means, or how limited your 


previous education. Yes, you can! 


One hour a day spent with the I. C. S. in 
your own home will bring vou bigger money, 
more comtorts, more pleasures, all that success 
Don't let another single priceless hour 
pa Without cost or 
ligation of any kind, let us prove that we 
Just mark and mail this coupon. 


mcans, 


oT spare-time go to WwW iste! 


ob 
can help you. 
Do it right noi 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 


BOX 3012-C SCRANTON, PA. 
l thout obliyating me, how I can quality for the posi- 
t fore hiImark X. 
SALESMANSHIP 
JADVERTISING 

Window ‘Trimmer 
Show Card and Sign Ptg. 

Railroad Positions 
ILLUSTRATING 
Cartooning 

BUSINESS MANAGEMENT 

Private Secretary 
) Business Correspondent 
J BOOKKERPER 
| Stenographer and | ypiet 

Cert. Public Accountant 
}) TRAFFIC MANAGER 
) Railway Accountant 
} Commercial Law 
)}GOOD ENGLISH 
Common School Subjects 
CIVIL SERVICE 
Railway Mail Clerk 
AUTOMOBILES 
Mathematics 
Navigation 
AGRICULTURE 


| Poultry Kalslog ¢ 


xplain, Ww 
tion, or in the subjec , 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEER 
Flectric Lighting and Rwys. | 
Electric Wiring 
) Pelegraph Engineer 
lelephone Work 
MECHIANTOAL ENGINEER 
Mechanical Draftsman 
Machine Shop Practice 
} Poolmaker 
Gas lL oygine Operating 
CIVIL ENGINEER 
“ Surveying and Mapping 
MINE FOREMAN OK ENG, 
STATIONARY EXGINEER 
} Marine Engineer 
) Ship Draftsman 
ARCHITEC! 
* Contractor and Builder 
CO Architectural Draftsman 
| Concrete Builder 
Structural Engineer 
J PLUMBING AND HEATING } 
Sheet Metal Worker 
or Supt 





Spanish 
Teacher 
Mauking 


lextile Overseer 
CHEMIST 
Pharmacy 


Canadia 
Correspondence 


i, Canada 





we Lachnite G The Gem ig 
the Lad) Van's nng 
weighs a _ about >, car 


Send the Coupon and We'll 
Send You a Lachnite 


FOR MORE THAN3 ¥1 »men have triedto create trial. S d no money. Simply tell us which of the solid 
ts of radiat cid, fire. gold 1 lustrated above is your choice. 


a jewel to match the dlamond 3 Ol! 
last, a famous chemist, working in a French If ‘te Can Tell a Lachnite From 


a Diamond —Sé nd It Back 
Wh en the Lachnite comes for the f trial merely de 
t3 with the postm: and wear the ring ten days 
ve yur OW! And tt tf you or any of yout 
in “tell it from a diamond, litl nd your 

t will be refunded i t ‘ 

| cide t kee pi ,' T Vi \ 1 t the rate 
itrifle more t nts ac J he total 
tieth of the pr liamond, 


nd addr n the c : 
hni F $18.75, le ; thana twet 


Send the Coupon 
Without: a ee 


lab 
the « 


9 
] 


ver the knuck! 
a Lachr for your I 
nding tl coupon. Ser soupon n 


H. AROLD L ACHMAN Comp, ANY 
204 So. Peoria Street, Dept.A124, » Chicago, Ill. 





Harold Lachman Company 


04 South Peoria St., Dept. A124, Chicago, III. 
T ° eae 1 

Acid and f repaid x} | ld Ring t with a genuine Lach 

the whine Youn 2 anid 

veurs ( ? t \ 

mond f . , : on thn fine OF aentl 

an fluortc acd or in th t " , $1 I 

flame of th blos w torch 1 enclose my 

Bu Lach: tand 

these diamond test 

like dramonad The 

radia? Lachnitles ts 


ed eterna 








